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"UNSKILLED" HANDS 
NEED FLOUR WITH PROVED EXPERIENCE 


No need to tell you about labor shortages, 
"oreen" help and labor turnover. 
You must continue to operate with an increas- 


ing percentage of untrained help for the duration. 


Unskilled hands even with good supervision, make 


costly mistakes. Doughs may not be mixed properly, 
fermentation schedules aren't followed exactly and 
at times loaves may not be correctly baked. 

A skillfully milled, dependable International 
Flour in your doughs gives them ample tolerance to 
"take up" some of these irregularities and prevent 
off-quality in your finished loaf. 

Today, more than ever before--International 
"Bakery Proved" Flours are sound "insurance" for 


your products! good name. 


INTERNATIONAL “Bakery Proved" FLOURS 


International Milling Company - Minneapolis 
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Whole wheat bread brings in the business 
these days... if its flavor is right! 


Two things make good whole wheat bread a 
worth-while item for bakers to feature at this 
time. 

First, the government's nutrition program is 
impressing upon millions of people the high 
nutritive value of whole wheat. 

Second, shortages of many foods encourage the 
serving of more baked goods—and whole 
wheat bread, rolls, etc., provide pleasing variety 
in the family’s baked-foods menu. 

To take full advantage of the present situation, 
wise bakers are baking the best-tasting whole 


wheat bread they can .. . so that people who 


try it for nutrition’s or variety’s sake will keep 
on buying it regularly for flavor’s sake. Pills- 
bury’s Whole Wheat Flours give you the utmost 
in flavor and baking quality —for Pillsbury 
has the facilities for picking out particularly 
choice wheats, keeping flour quality always uni- 
form, and getting the flour to you fresh. Stand- 
ardize on these top-standard flours! 


Pillsbury’s 
WHOLE WHEAT Flours 


Famous for flavor and freshness 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY... General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


Enriched for Bakers Who Wish It 


Wheat and Flour and Bread Are Almost the Only 
Commodities of Which the Nation Has Such 
Generous Supplies that Scarcity or Rationing 
or High Costs Need Never Be Considered 


Patriotic orators tell us that “food will win the war and 


write the peace.” 


Simple good sense tells us with even greater conviction 
that good bread is among the things first demanded by 


our armed forces, most needed by our allies and—— 


Most important in assuring that civilians will meet 
shortages of other foods cheerfully, with chins up and 


with appetites completely satisfied. 


We milled splendid flour before the war, are making it 
the very best we know how today and will make it even 


better should we find any way to do it. 


HHNOLD OF Ste aLint 


THE AAMOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barreis Daily 
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the qualily of your cake flour 


PLUS: a good formula 
PLUS: expert craftmanship 


determines —the quality of your cahe 


YOU ARE ASSURED OF THE FINEST QUALITY WHEN YOU USE 


4 


Vavien's ALL SUPERIOR FLOURS e 


DAINTY SUPER CAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


“BUTTERCUP” wheat is used exclusively in 
the milling of our superior cake flours. This 
fine wheat is specially adapted to the needs 
of good cake flours and is found only in the 
river bottom lands around St. Louis. Right 


Specializing in the milling of fine cake flours 
for 68 years—enables us to offer you the best 
blend of streams—plus years of research and 
experience in cake flour milling. Modern 


at our back door—we have the opportunity milling facilities and a thoroughly trained 


to closely watch each crop and select the 
finest berries. 


staff of technicians offer you their services 
at no extra cost. 


For every type of cake, for every cake baking 
requirement—there's a VALIER’S superior cake flour 


® 
FLOUR IS YOUR BASIC RAW MATERIAL 
Ji must be good 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY J 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS 
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How to keep full flavored 
sweetness in your cakes 


with less sugar 








Cakes, like other good things to eat, taste nat- 
urally sweeter when moist and fresh. Pikes Peak’s 
extra fine granulation enables it to absorb more 
liquid quickly and to retain this moisture in the 
finished cake, keeping it fresh and full-flavored for 
a longer period of time. This lasting freshness pro- 
longs the sweet taste of Pikes Peak cakes—despite 
the fact that you may be using less sugar. 


The wide flexibility of Pikes Peak Cake Flour 
makes it possible for you to use either your present 
high sugar ratio formulas, or other new formulas 
using less sugar. 


Remember this profit slant, too . . . Pikes Peak 


From every angle, in production and in sales, 
Pikes Peak Cake Flour brings added econ- 
omy and extra profits right into your shop. 
Next time specify Pikes Peak Cake Flour. 


27 miLLs IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Stung the Bakers df America for wn58 Yeats 


THE (waedr MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leaves, COLORADO 





fine-grained, tender cakes bring in new customers 
every day and, best of all, your old friends tell you 
your cakes are better than ever. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one 
selected variety of soft white Dicklow wheat, grown 
under scientifically controlled irrigation in the fer- 
tile valleys of southern Idaho. All along the line, 
it is checked for baking quality by cereal chemists 
and research bakers . . . this laboratory control at 
the mill means absolute uniformity and dependa- 
bility in your shop. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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“"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


a INCREASE YOUR BREAD BUSINESS AS 
il A SERVICE 10 THE WHOLE NATION 


Every baker who makes a better quality, 
better looking, better tasting loaf of 


Hour Milling Capactt bread is contributing to the winning of 
2500 Barrels the war. For bread capably takes the 
Grain Storage Capacity place of most of the “energy foods 


which are scarce and being rationed. 


1,000,000 ‘Bushels 


As the months go by people will want 











more and more bread. 


Let’s all join up in making the best flour 
and the best bread we can and so help 
the nation while also helping ourselves. 





“he WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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“TISMERTA® 








This country and all of its people never had 
better right nor greater need for the best 
bread the miller and baker can produce. 


Sharing with closely rationed sugar title to being 
the great energy foods, bread also is on the 
march toward being the all-inclusive alternative 
for many other foods steadily becoming scarcer. 


Together, the miller and baker have a great and 
a worthwhile job ahead. But the bread must 
be the very best bread that can be produced, 
containing every possible nutritional element, 
being as nearly as one food may be complete 
in itself. 


Use good flour, bake your best, be economical 
in production methods, do your part. 








Wartime is the time for every one of us to be faithful 
in performance of our every obligation 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








—_— rrr CCC 
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In left center background 
Nebraska’s $11,000,000.00 Capitol all paid for. 


Here is a mill that would stir any 
miller’s pride, yet our own pride 
is greatest in its chief product — 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY ° UNIFORMITY ad SERVICE 


Requires No Blending 


FOR PERFECT BREAD 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINncCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Town ier 


FLO U R 


PROUDLY IN THE VAN OF THE FOOD ARMY MARCHES BREAD 


@, No food is more essential, none more widely pre- 
ferred, none supplied to the people at a cost so low 
for its nutritional value. 











@, The American baking industry is distinguishing itself 
both in its service to the nation and in its service 
to itself. 


(For the favor that bread is gaining today and will 
continue to gain amid general food restrictions will 
be held by bakers through the years ahead. 


We Are Doing Our Part with TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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25 PLANTS GRINDING 
WHEAT FOR ALCOHOL 


CCC’s Program for Second Quarter 
Gets Off to Good Start—Four 
Mills Drop Out 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—CCC’s wheat- 
alcohol program for the second quarter 
beginning April 1 got off to a good start, 
with a total of 25 milling companies hav- 
ing signed contracts for the grinding of 
wheat into granular flour for alcohol 
in plants in 47 locations. 

Already confirmed sales of granular 
flour amount to 81,137 tons which is the 
equivalent of 3,800,000 bus of wheat, 
CCC officials said. 

CCC has approved milling of granular 
flour in Oklahoma mills, which had not 
been included in the initial program. 
Requests from General Mills’ plants in 
Oklahoma City and El Reno to be cov- 
ered by contracts have been received. 
Four mills which did not receive any 
orders from distilleries during the first 
quarter have not renewed their contracts. 
These new companies which have come 
into the program are: Strasburg (Va.) 
Steam Flouring Mills; Kerr Milling Co., 


WPB ORDERS ALLOCATION 
OF RIBOFLAVIN 

WASHINGTON, D, C.—In anticipa- 
tion of the program to enrich bread 
and flour, WPB has ordered complete 
allocation control over the riboflavin 
action taken under M-299, effective 
April 1. Transfers and use after that 
date are subject to WPB authoriza- 
tion. Applications for April use must 
be filed as soon as possible on WPB 
form PD-600 in five copies, three of 
which must be forwarded to the 
WPB chemical division, Washington, 
D. C., and one forwarded to the pro- 
ducer or distributor with whom the 
order is placed. Applications must 
specify the months for which delivery 
is to be authorized. Use and delivery 
of not more than five grams monthly 
are expected for provisions. 


Sioux City, Iowa; Peoples Supply, 
Charlestown, W. Va; Lawrence (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., and Cape County Mill- 
ing Co., Jackson, Mo. 

Chemicals division of WPB announced 
April 5 that tankage for storing an 
additional 25,000,000 gals of industrial 
alcohol was now available, and denied 
recurrent reports that lack of storage 
space might require suspension of stock- 
piling and permit resumption of dis- 
tillation of beverage spirits. In all, De- 
fense Supplies Corp. will have tankage 
for storage of 115,000,000 gals for war 
uses by mid-April. At present 90,000,000 
gals of alcohol are in storage. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED SUPPORT PRICES 
TO BE PAID WITHIN WEEK 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—CCC will begin to 
pay millfeed support prices for the first 
two weeks’ period of the program with- 
in a week to some 200 claimants. No 
claims have been filed for subsequent 
periods. The payments have not been 
decided upon yet, but will be figured out 
on a single basis, that is car lots, less 
than car lots and forward sales will be 








given the same consideration. Most of 
the claims come from small mills, it was 
said. 

It was rumored that first period pay- 
ments may be made at all terminal points 
except in the Pacific Northwest, on the 
basis of 75@80c ton to Texas millers, 
10c or lle in Kansas City and St. Louis, 
and 80c in Chicago. This 
guesswork, however. 

CCC is receiving complaints from the 
middle southern area that feeders can- 
not get supplies. A suggestion is being 
made to the mills to scatter their sales 
rather than attempting to bunch them, 
thus causing the scarcity in the southern 
states. All types of feed are involved 
in the shortages in the South, it was 
said. 


was only 


The CCC has investigated reports of 
hoarding and charges that the shortage 
in millfeed is caused by impractical ceil- 
ing prices, but has found no substantia- 
tion of the allegations. Demand simply 
is sufficient to absorb all stocks and 
millers and dealers are sold out, with 
future production under contract, it was 
stated. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BORDEN PRIZE AWARD 
New York, N. Y.—Dr. Earle O. Whit- 
tier, senior chemist of the research lab- 
oratories of the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try, U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
been awarded the $1,000 Borden com- 
pany prize for research in the chemistry 
of milk. This will be formally presented 
at the meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society in Detroit on April 14. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


McGOUGH BAKERIES BUYS 
SELMA, ALABAMA, BAKERY 


T. A. McGough, president of Mc- 
Gough Bakeries Corp., Birmingham, 
Ala., has purchased the Selma (Ala.) 
Bakery. ‘This is the sixth plant to be 
operated by the McGough company. The 
Selma bakery was built and opened in the 
fall of 1940. Joseph M. McGough, who 
managed the Montgomery, Ala., plant 
of the company, will have charge of the 
Selma plant also. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WEATHER RETARDS RESEEDING 
PortLanp, Orecon.—Wheat is still 

backward with cold rains setting in and 
little opportunity to reseed wheat. Some 
of the wheat earlier thought frozen out 
is doing a comeback in some sections, but 
in other large districts, reseeding will 
be heavy if weather permits farmers to 
get into the fields. 
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Flour Distributors to Meet May 24 


Due to the many pressing problems confronting the flour distributing industry, 


the National Association of Flour Distributors will hold a one-day war conference 


at the Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, May 24. 


All member associations are ex- 


pected to send the usual number of delegates and all interested in distribution of 


flour are welcome. 


Officers, directors and official delegates will confer in Pittsburgh 


on the day prior to the conference so all preliminary details may be worked out. 


No formal addresses are scheduled, but instead the meeting will be devoted to dis- 


cussion of the industry’s problems. 


The Pittsburgh Flour Club will be host at the 


conference, but all entertainment features will be eliminated. 








EAGLE BUYS SECOND 
MILL AT NEW ULM 


Plant of New Ulm Roller Mill Co. 
Purchased by Eagle Roller 


Mill Co. 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co. has exer- 
cised its option on the property of the 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., and, for a 
cash consideration, is now the owner of 
this modern 850-bbl mill. The deal was 
concluded April 5. E. C. Veeck, presi- 
dent of the Eagle company, says they 
needed this additional capacity, and will 
continue to operate it as a spring wheat 
unit. 

The New Ulm Roller Mill Co. of 
which Richard Swartz was manager, was 
incorporated in 1896. The principal 
stockholders were local physicians and 
business men, who did not participate 
actively in its management. 

The acquisition of this plant will give 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. a capacity of 
about 3,850 bbls of wheat flour, 650 bbls 
of rye and 350 bbls of corn meal daily. 
In addition, the company owns and op- 
erates a modern mixed feed plant in 
New Ulm, besides two or three smaller 
feed mills and a string of elevators in 
southwestern Minnesota and South Da- 
kota. 
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GOVERNMENT BUYS CORN GRITS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Food Distribution Administration an- 
nounced on April 1 the purchase of de- 
germinated yellow corn grits from the 
Quaker Oats Co., including 3,700,000 
Ibs, f.o.b. Cedar Rapids, at $2.769 per 
100 lbs, and 3,000,000 Ibs, f.o.b. Akron, 
at $2.954. 


EXPORT SUBSIDY ON 
WHEAT GIVEN BOOST 


No Sales Materialize and None Immedi- 
ately Expected—Movement to Mexico 
May Develop Under Benefit 
D. C.—Although the 
government has raised the export sub- 
sidy on sales of domestic wheat abroad 


WASHINGTON, 


from 25c to 30c bu, no inquiries have 
been received from any shippers and no 
large sales by them are anticipated, it 
was reported. 

The only prospect for an export sale 
is by Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas, in 
event Mexican government clients of the 
firm determine finally that the remaining 
1,500,000 bus of Canadian wheat cannot 
be moved into Mexico. 
the Mexican government doubtless will 
cancel the contract for the Canadian 
product, substituting American grain. 
The Tex-O-Kan could make the sale and 
delivery under the export subsidy, col- 
lecting the 30c benefit from the depart- 
ment in lieu of a loss to meet the Cana- 
dian price. 

Only 90 cars of the original 2,000,000- 
bu commitment moved from Canada to 
Mexico following this government’s em- 
bargo on all such shipments across the 
United States from one foreign nation 
to another. 


In this event 


Delivery of any American grain to 
Mexico under a revised contract would 
be predicated on returned empty cars 
from that country being in sufficient 
volume that the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads would issue permits for 
the export movement. 





U. S. Buying All Types of Flour 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Indicative of the 
availability of additional sea tonnage to 
transport lend-lease and other govern- 
ment cargoes of flour, the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration is continuing large 
purchases from the mills of all types of 
flour. Included in the total of 25,900,000 
Ibs purchased on March 30 and 31 and 
April 2, were 6,600,000 Ibs of hard wheat 
enriched flour from four suppliers; 1,- 
500,000 lbs of hard wheat export patents 
from two vendors; 500,000 lbs of stand- 
ard first clears from one mill, with 6,- 
700,000 Ibs of hard wheat patents and 
10,600,000 Ibs of hard wheat clears from 
seven vendors. 


FDA was also scheduled to purchase 
1,400,000 Ibs of soft wheat flour and 
250,000 Ibs of hard wheat bakers bread 
flour before midnight April 6. Accept- 
ances also are slated for April 8 on of- 
fers to sell 4,800,000 lbs of soft wheat 
enriched flour for Gulf ports. At the 
same time FDA will buy 6,000,000 Ibs 
of standard mill run wheat feed for west 
coast export. 

On April 10, 10,000,000 Ibs of edible 
linseed oil and 2,256 Ibs of granulated 
gelatin will be bought. 

Successful bidders announced on hard 
wheat enriched flour purchased March 30, 
include Quaker Oats Co., f.o.b. Sherman, 


Texas, packed 200-lb osnaburgs, 1,000,000 
Ibs at $3.11 ewt; Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., f.o.b. Omaha, same packing, 
2,000,000 Ibs at $3.06; Security Flour 
Mills Co., f.o.b. Abilene, packed 200-lb 
export bags, 1,000,000 Ibs at $2.94, and 
special purchase of 2,600,000 lbs packed 
200-lb bags net, f.o.b. Houston, from 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. at $3.35. 

On March 26, the FDA _ purchased 
23,716 Ibs of dark rye flour from the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. New 
York, at .0268c lb. The same company 
will provide 7,980 lbs of prepared buck- 
wheat pancake flour, f.o.b. New York, at 
.0566¢ Ib. 
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BANKHEAD BILL VETO SPURS OPA 
ON WHEAT AND LINSEED CEILINGS 


Congressional Vote to Override Roosevelt Objection to Be Taken 
April 6—OPA Officials Expect Veto to Be Upheld— 
Soft Wheat Order Completed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Branding it in- 
flationary and dangerous, President 
Roosevelt, April 2, vetoed the Bankhead- 
Steagall bill to increase farm prices by 
excluding benefit payments in figuring 
the farm price parity formula. 

The President’s veto of the bill is ex- 
pected by OPA officials to be upheld by. 
Congress when the vote to override the 
executive action is taken April 6. So 
confident are OPA price officials that the 
bill is dead that a speeding up process 
was immediately inaugurated on the 
forthcoming schedules on soft wheat, 
linseed meal, millfeeds and flaxseed, on 
which deliberations have been held dur- 
ing the past month. 

The soft wheat ceiling order has been 
completed by Atherton Bean, OPA flour 
price executive, and will be submitted to 
the signatory officials early next week, 
closely following whatever action Con- 
gress takes on the veto of the Bankhead 
bill. Normally the schedule would be- 
come effective 10 days thereafter. The 
soft wheat regulation, Mr. Bean indi- 
cated, would be a simple document, 
using the basing point system, and he 
expected it would be satisfactory to the 
grain and milling trades. It will be 
keyed to the flour regulation, but will 


be a separate document. Following the 
soft wheat schedule, work will begin 
on a hard wheat control act, Mr. Bean 
said. 

Meanwhile George Montgomery, head 
of the OPA grain price section, is work- 
ing on a number of amendments to the 
corn order, which will not change the 
base price, but will remove some ambi- 
guities and offer relief to certain markets 
which now find themselves misplaced. 
One amendment will permit the southern 
Illinois shippers to base on Nashville. 
Another will permit the present Indiana- 
Ohio section, which bases on Chicago, to 
ship corn out on a freight basis of 
Philadelphia and Ohio River markets. 
Other changes will be largely technical 
corrections. 

The linseed meal ceiling regulation has 
been completed by Max Cohn, who has 
been working on it for several weeks. 
He expects it to be ready for announce- 
ment perhaps late next week. 

The millfeed ceiling will make a change 
in the handling charge section, set defi- 
nite dollars and cents prices for the 
western area, where some confusion has 
existed over the original intent of the 
regulation, and make other clarifying 
changes. 
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New Developments Discussed 
at Miller-Chemist Meeting 


Manuarran, Kansas.—Neither — the 
transportation bottleneck nor the pres- 
sure of increasing mill activity kept the 
operative millers and cereal chemists at 
home April 2-3, when the joint meeting 
was held in Manhattan, Kansas. With 
a program full of new and instructive 
information, the 150 who attended went 
home full of ideas. 

Dr. C. O. Swanson, who for 20 years 
has been making outstanding milling dis- 
coveries at Kansas State College, further 
explored his revealing dough curve sub- 
ject in the main joint session April 3, 
pointing out that the use of wetting 
agents (which make water wetter) in- 
creases the rate of dough development 
and the use of an opposite agent rap- 
idly breaks the dough down. 

The wetting agents increased the mix- 
ing time of bread, keeping the dough 
curve level for a longer period of time. 
The cisteine, an opposite agent, broke 
the dough down almost at once, reducing 
the mixing time to two minutes. Wet- 
ting agents improve the quality of such 
wheat varieties as Chiefkan, while such 
an agent as cisteine improves Turkey, 
Tenmargq or similar varieties. These 
agents, as far as anyone knew, are not 
allowable in breadmaking. 

Forty to 60 mgs of wetting agents 
are used per 35 grams of flour, while 
6 to 10 mgs of cisteine are used for the 
same amount of flour. 

Dr. John C. Baker, of Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., gave his featured talk on 
the effect of oxidizing agents on the bak- 
ing properties of flour with many refer- 
ences to the mysteries of his research. 
He arrived at several conclusions which 


are of more than passing interest. 

The gas cells in bread are formed 
by mixing and not by yeast action. 

The cells so formed are composed 
of gluten exteriors, with starch inside 
and the large granules of starch de- 
tached and free. 

His puncture test reveals that it takes 
35 grams of pressure to puncture hard 
spring wheat gluten; 31 grams to punc- 
ture hard winter wheat gluten; 23 grams 
to puncture Chiefkan; 20 grams _ to 
puncture durum. 

Fermentation strengthens the dough. 
Fermentation plus bromate weakens it. 
Fermentation plus sodium chlorite weak- 
ens it further. Salt toughens the gluten. 

The solubles in flour are the impon- 
derables. These are separated by the 
centrifuge, appearing at the top of the 
stratas of flour constituents and forming 
a jelly after being exposed to air for 
some time. 

These solubles contain pentosan (a five 
carbon sugar) which is the dominant 
substance. They also contain parts of 
the germ, which never is completely 
eradicated in the milling process. 

A germ substance found is a sulphy- 
dryl called glutathione, first discovered 
by Miss Betty Sullivan of Minneapolis, 
and is present more dominantly in 
spring wheat flour possibly because the 
wheat is harder and the germ harder 
to extract. © 

This substance is believed to alter the 
characteristics of dough, altering the 
flow characteristics and in some ways 
perhaps inducing more rapid fermenta- 
tion. 

Bran, starch and other insolubles are 


believed to be nothing more than inter- 
fering substances in the process of bread 
mixing and baking. 

LUNCHEON MEETING 

At the luncheon, Mrs. Paul C. Bunn, 
of Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
introduced the speakers and handled the 
meeting. J. M. Doty, Merck & Co., 
president of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, took the crowd from 
Wichita to Kansas City on one of the 
most hilarious train rides in the history 
of the joint meeting. From the time 
Mr. Doty bought his ticket to the time 
he alighted from the mythical train he 
apparently had a rousing good time. 
Few attending the meeting had any idea 
they had such an after dinner speaker 
in their own sober, chemistry-minded 
group. 

Dr. John Parker, of Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association, took the listen- 
ers on another and longer trip, going 
from country to country explaining the 
wheat situation and what it means to 
U. S. He admitted that he had almost 
promised Perie Rumold that he would 
not mention Tenmarg or Chiefkan wheats 
by name in the talk. He did not. 

Some of his interesting facts were: 
that perhaps a billion bus of wheat will 
disappear from U. S. this crop year, by 
far the largest in history; 

That it takes from four to six units 
of cereals to produce one unit of meat, 
sO we may go on cereals more and more 
as the war progresses; 

That receipts of weevily wheat at ter- 
minals have doubled in a year; 

That Australia has wheat of high test 
weight and 10 to 11% moisture. Eng- 
land’s wheat is double that moisture; 

That the crop in the Southwest does 
not look quite as good as the recent 
government forecast might indicate. 

A discussion of high vitamin flours 
was the subject of a meeting the pre- 
ceding evening. The Morris system of 
producing natural high vitamin flours 
was discussed, and another speaker re- 
ported on rat feeding tests, in which 
whole wheat flour produced the best 
growth, Morris milled flour the second 
best, enriched white flour the third 
and unenriched patent flour the poorest. 

Describing a method of microscopic 
examination of flour, another speaker re- 
ported his ability to identify bran em- 
bryo, aleurone and endosperm particles 
by staining. Commercial patent white 
flour examined had 70 embryo particles 
per 16,000; Morris flour 290, and a com- 
mercial natural high vitamin flour 420. 
The results showed good correlation with 
chemical analysis for thiamin. Loaf 
volumes of commercial natural high vita- 
min flours and Morris .60 ash flours 
were not quite equal to bleached en- 
riched white flour, another report indi- 
cated. 

Concurrently with the millers’ evening 





CCC ISSUES CORRECTION 
IN FEED WHEAT PLAN 


On direct purchases of wheat from 
Commodity Credit Corp., the sale 
price shall be the price in effect at 
time of shipment, regardless of the 
date of the order, the CCC has an- 
nounced in a corrected statement re- 
garding its feed wheat program. In 
the case of sale of feed wheat from 
a CCC bin or country warehouse, the 
price shall be the price in effect at- 
the time of delivery to the purchaser. | 
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ARMY BAKER WINS 
SOLDIER’S MEDAL 


Sgt. Charles P. Ruddy, an instructor 
in the Quartermaster Replacement 
Training Center Bakery at Camp 
Lee, Va., has received tha first Sol- 
dier’s Medal “for valor” to be 
awarded to a Camp Lee man. Sgt. 
Ruddy was employed by the Virginia 
Wholesale Baking Co., Appalachia, 
Va., before entering the army. Sgt. 
Ruddy was decorated for his action 
in saving the life of a trainee whose 
clothing was aflame. 

According to the citation, S¢ét. 
Ruddy “did with great presence of 
mind and complete disregard of grave 
danger to his own person extinguish 
a fire from burning kerosene on the 
clothing of one Pvt. Leroy J. Pleshzk, 
a trainee of the Bakery School of 
the Quartermaster Replacement 
Training Center. By doing so, Pvt. 
Pleshek was spared great pain and 
probably his life.” According to 
eye-witnesses, Sgt. Ruddy saw Pvt. 
Pleshek’s clothing in flames, dashed 
towards him, ripped off his own 
jacket, tackled the burning man 
around the legs and wrapped the 
jacket around the victim. 





session, 52 chemists assembled under the 
chairmanship of W. R. Urban, Omaha 
Grain Exchange Laboratories, for a 
group of three papers presented by mem- 
bers of the Kansas State College staff. 

Confirming with actual figures what 
most cereal workers have suspected, W. 
W. O’Donnell showed that definite losses 
of thiamin in wheat occur in “Effect 
of Storage Upon Thiamin Content.” 

A sample of Tenmarq wheat, with 345 
micrograms of thiamin per gram, 
showed, with normal: moisture content, 
a progressive loss over five months’ time 
to 2.71, while the same wheat, with 17% 
moisture, showed still greater losses, 
dropping to 2.46 in the same period. 
Significantly, the same wheat, treated 
with ethylene, had a smaller loss during 
the same period, ending with 3.05 micro- 
grams. 

Other interesting data compiled by 
Mr. O’Donnell included a series of Ful- 
caster wheats over a span of 44 years. 
The figure for the 1942 sample was 3.74, 
for 1930 was 2.58, while an 1899 sample 
had but .29 microgram. 

Forty-six laboratories provided the 
data for Emery C. Swanson’s paper, 
“The 1942 Collaborative Baking Study.” 
Involving flours from three varieties, Mr. 
Swanson pointed out that although the 
techniques and procedures varied, with 
consequent differences in data, the chem- 
ists were practically unanimous in inter- 
pretations, placing Pawnee, a new vari- 
ety, first, Tenmarg second and Turkey 
third. 

In a well prepared paper of somewhat 
technical nature, substantiated with con- 
siderable data and mixograph curves, 
John A. Johnson discussed “Absorption 
and Mixing,” pointing out that both fac- 
tors were closely related and one could 
not be expressed without defining the 
other, in test baking. Mr. Johnson pre- 
sented curves to show that if mixing 
were done to the maximum as determined 


. by the mixograph, absorption could be 


calculated directly from the protein con- 
tent by a simple formula. 
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_ RECORD CROWDS WILL 
HEAR JOHN WESTBERG 


Great Interest Shown by Southwest Feed 
and Grain Industries in Forth- 
coming April Meetings 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—With a_ great 
amount of interest already being shown 
by the feed and grain industries of the 
Southwest in the meetings to be held with 
John K, Westberg the last part of 
April, preparations are being made for 
record attendance at all meetings, and 
adequate accommodations will be pro- 
vided if those who plan to attend notify 
the committees well in advance. 

Headquarters for the Kansas City 
meeting April 28 will be at Hotel Presi- 
dent, one block from the Municipal Audi- 
torium. A block of rooms have been set 
aside for those who make the first reser- 
vations, and plans are in progress for a 
dinner meeting, possibly at that hotel, if 
the speakers feel they can continue to 
perform in the evening. 

The Little Theater in the auditorium 
has a seating capacity of 600, and those 
in charge of the meeting believe it will 
be filled. Oscar Straube, who will pre- 
side and speak at the meeting, has been 
encouraged by the warm reception the 
preliminary announcement has received 
from feed men in the Southwest. 

The Oklahoma meeting April 26 will 
be at the Skirvin Hotel, with dinner 
scheduled to start at 6:30 and John 
Westberg taking over most of the pro- 
gram following. A heavy attendance is 
expected from that state, with many 
reservations already received. 

In Dallas, April 23, Mr. Westberg 
will get his first taste of southwestern 
questions and ideas. It undoubtedly will 
be a heavily attended meeting. 
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BINDWEED PLAGUES WHEAT 

Wicuira, Kansas.—Wet weather of 
last year has given new life to bindweed, 
one of the enemies of wheat, according 
to J. L. Byrnes, county weed supervisor 
here, who says that the weed is now 
appearing in many wheat fields in this 
section. The weed spreads rapidly, 
chokes other vegetation by an early 
growth of vine-like shoots and can be 
exterminated only by cutting off the 
root three or four inches beneath the 
surface of the ground, Mr. Byrnes re- 
ports. The state legislature has appro- 
priated funds to combat it. — 


~—_—e—BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DR. RALPH H. MANLEY JOINS 
STAFF OF GENERAL MILLS 


Dr. Ralph H. Manley, formerly prin- 
cipal chemist and chief of the oil and 
protein division of the Northern Re- 
gional Research “Laboratory, United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
joined the research staff of General 
Mills, Inc. it has been announced by 
Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills. 

Dr. Manley’s work at General Mills 
will be the development of new indus- 
trial uses for vegetable oils and proteins 
and their derivatives. 

While Dr. Manley was in charge of oil 
and protein research for the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, he and 
his group developed a series of new syn- 
thetic resins and elastomers, including 


the new vegetable oil rubber, “Norepol,” 
and have done pioneer work on the ex- 
traction of zein from corn gluten and on 
its development for industrial uses. 

Previous to his association with the 
Department of Agriculture, Dr. Manley 
was successively instructor, assistant pro- 
fessor and associate professor of chem- 
istry at Armour Institute of Technology 
in Chicago, and assistant executive di- 
rector and director of chemical research 
for the Armour Research Foundation. 

Dr. Manley was born in Harvard, IIL, 
in 1903. He graduated from Beloit Col- 
lege in 1926, received the M.S. degree in 
chemistry from the University of Illinois 
in 1928, and the Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1935. 
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HOWARD C. MARMON DIES 


> 





Pioneer Automotive and Mill Machinery 
Engineer Succumbs to Heart At- 
tack in Florida 


Howard C. Marmon, 66, pioneer auto- 
motive and mill machinery engineer, died 
of a heart attack April 4 at Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla. 

From 1902 to 1936 he was associated 
with the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, being secretary of the company 
and chief mechanical engineer both in 
the motor car and mill machinery divi- 
sions. He was well known as an expert 
in mill construction and mill machinery. 

During the first World War, he was 
a major in the army. He studied air- 
plane design in Europe in the early 
months of the struggle and later was 
instrumental in organizing the govern- 
ment aviation experimental station at 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, where he 
was commanding officer. 

He was the son of Daniel W. Marmon, 
one of the founders of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., which was engaged in the 
manufacture of flour milling machinery 
exclusively until 1904, when the manufac- 
ture of automobiles was started. The 
company took a leading part in develop- 
ment of modern flour milling machinery 
and the Marmon family had extensive in- 
terests in the milling field also. 
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AMERICAN STORES BAKERY FIRE 
Harrissurc, Pa.—Two firemen were in- 

jured and damage estimated at $40,000 

resulted early on April 1 when a fire 
swept through the basement of the Amer- 
ican Stores Co. bakery at Harrisburg. 

Company officials placed the loss in stock 

at $35,000, including five carloads of 

flour, a carload of boxes and large quan- 
tities of dried milk and_ shortening. 

Damage to the building was estimated 

at $5,000. 





——————————— 
DFC TO CAPT. NOWAK 


Captain Albert C. Nowak, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Max M. Nowak of 
Chicago, has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross for extra- 
ordinary achievements in flying trans- 
port planes to front bases in free 
China. With the 10th Air Force in 
China since May, 1942, Captain No- 
wak has seen much active service. 
His father for many years was a 
prominent feed manufacturer in Buf- 
falo and Hammond, Ind., and now 
operates a large warehouse in Ham- 
mond. 
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CORN AND FEED WHEAT HARD TO 
BUY, FEED MANUFACTURERS FIND 


Open Market Corn Sales Small—CCC Swamped With Orders 
From Processors for Corn and Feed Wheat— 
OPA Plans No Ceiling Increase 


To add to the difficulties of protein 
concentrate scarcity, feed manufactur- 
ers are having trouble getting corn and 
feed wheat. With only a dribble of 
corn coming to market since price ceil- 
ings went into effect, and little chance 
of an adequate movement until the 
Bankhead parity price bill is settled, 
some plants are completely stalled and 
depending only upon CCC offerings to 
keep up operations. 

Sales of CCC corn are limited to those 
who have less than five days’ supply on 
hand, which works a hardship on those 
who are located some distance away from 
terminals. Moreover, shipments are de- 
layed, for the CCC has an enormous 
demand for what it has to sell, and 
simply cannot get up to date on its 
business. 

Feed wheat sales and shipments are 
hampered by the same cause. The CCC 
is not large enough to take care of the 
huge demand which flowed into various 
offices right after the feed wheat an- 
nouncement. Demand is still heavy. 
Feed millers, facing the chick feed sea- 
son and depending upon corn and wheat 
to fill their old niche in the formulas 
and some of the millfeed portion too, 
are simply at their wit’s end to know 
what to do if passage of the Bankhead 
bill allowing a corn ceiling of full parity, 
or some other action, does not speed up 
movement of this grain into markets. 

Millfeed is at the ceiling, bid, for both 
cash and deferred. Corn is obtainable 
only on the basis of a stray car or two. 


-— 


Feed wheat is delayed by the mechanics 
of the process. Proteins still are prac- 
tically unobtainable. 

CCC has discontinued corn sales at 
country points temporarily, pending 
check-up on supplies of the agency. 
Sales still are being made from terminals, 
where the trade sells its own stocks and 
later replaces the corn from CCC stocks. 
Sales in recent weeks have been esti- 
mated at between 10,000,000 and 12,000,- 
000 bus. Stocks when these sales started 
were estimated at 30,000,000 bus. After 
these stocks are sold, CCC has no plans 
for meeting the corn market shortage 
and does not now plan to call loans on 
1942 corn, which amount to 52,000,000 
bus, because of belief that farmers will 
pay off loans and feed this corn on farms. 

Meanwhile, the OPA has announced that 
it has no intention of raising corn price 
ceilings, provided the Bankhead bill does 
not pass over presidential veto. The 
recent upward revision of parity prices 
on the basis of March 15 calculations 
by the Department of Agriculture, does 
not change the picture, the OPA said, 
since in the current ceiling sufficient 
margin was allowed to absorb parity re- 
calculations for several months. Some 
adjustment in price for particular situ- 
ations might be made, it was declared. 

OPA officials upheld the sales of CCC 
corn at prices above the market ceiling 
by pointing out that such sales were nec- 
essary to relieve industry because of the 
price uncertainty caused by congres- 
sional proposals to change parity prices. 





<> 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER TALK 
POSTPONED FOR A WEEK 


MiInNEAPOLIs, Minn.—Dr. R. V. Yohe, 
manager of the synthetic rubber plant of 
B. F. Goodrich Co. at Louisville, Ky., 
early this week informed the officers of 
District No. 4 of the Association of 
Operative Millers that he would be un- 
able to attend their meeting scheduled for 
April 17. The meeting, consequently, 
was postponed one week, at which time— 
April 24, 12:30 p.m., Nicollet Hotel—he 
will deliver his promised address on the 
making of synthetic rubber. 
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‘TO CONSIDER INFESTATION 

New York, N. Y.—W. R. M. Wharton, 
chief of the eastern division of the Food 
and Drug Administration, will address a 
meeting of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors in the Board of Gov- 
ernors Room of the New York Produce 
Exchange at 8 p.m., April 8, on means 
of preventing flour infestation. Repre- 
sentatives of railroads, warehouses and 
truckmen have been invited to attend 
the meeting so that steps may be taken to 
prevent infestation difficulties during the 
coming summer months. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FIRE HITS FEED MILL 

Fire of undetermined origin damaged 
the upper story of the Lee Preston feed 
mill at Canton, Pa., on March 29. A 
shutdown of 10 days for repairs was 
caused. 











BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. SETS UP 
PAPER BAG PLANT AT MOBILE 


To meet the rapidly increasing war 
needs for packaging in the South, the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. is increasing its 
production of multiwall bags in that 
section by relocating at Mobile, Ala., 
existing equipment to produce sewn and 
pasted, valve and open-mouth, multi- 
wall paper bags. This move will result 
in the saving of transportation facilities 
needed for the war effort, the company 
states. 

Operations will be started within a few 
weeks in a plant adjacent to the paper 
mill of the Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. 
The Bemis Mobile plant will serve the 
entire southern territory stretching along 
the Atlantic seaboard to include North 
Carolina and west through Texas. C. E. 
Hayward, who has been with the Bemis 
company for 18 years, will manage the 
plant. Shelby W. Brown, who for many 
years has traveled the southern terri- 
tory as a representative of the Bemis 
factory at New Orleans, will be the 
sales manager. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRINA FIRM MOVES OFFICE 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Frank R. 
Prina Corp., after having its offices in 
the Produce Exchange Building for many 
years, has moved to the eighth floor of 
the Salmon Tower Building at 500 Fifth 
Avenue. This firm personnel consists 
of Frank R. and Louis E. Prina, and 
their sister, Miss Irma Prina. 
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C.—Protests 
both millers and bakers against shorten- 


Wasuinoton, D. from 
ing rations, as a direct limitation on 
production of wheat foods, have swamped 
OPA and other government authorities. 
Millers object to the short rations al- 
lowed home bakers, pointing out its 
effect on rural areas, while bakers seek 
to convince officials that the industrial 
limitation of 70% of 1942 use for prod- 
ucts other than bread will create havoc 
in the baking industry and upset wide- 
spread consumption of wheat, the only 
abundant food. 

When the ration order was issued, 
commercial bakers were promised sup- 
plemental allotments of shortening where 
necessary to increased bread production. 

Unable to convince Louis A. Bauman, 
head of the rationing section of OPA, 
that home bakers are entitled to supple- 
mental rations of shortening if the na- 
tional nutritional campaign is not to be 
endangered, soft wheat millers and rep- 
resentatives of their respective trade 
associations, April 5, carried their ap- 
peal to Russell M. Wilder, head of the 
civilian supplies branch of the Food 
Distribution Administration, in the hope 
of getting Food Administrator Chester 
Davis back of their request. 

In the delegation who visited Mr. 
Bauman and Dr. Wilder were Frank 
Tucker, of J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., 
Knoxville; Fred Borries, of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., 
Fakler, Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, and Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, secretary of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, Nash- 
ville. 

Dr. Strowd’s suggestion that OPA ex- 
tend to home bakers who buy flour a 
special shortening allowance based on 
the package purchased was declined by 
OPA because of inability to administer 
this special rationing scheme. Dr. Wil- 
der was urged to recommend an upward 
revision in the allowance of shortening 
to home and commercial bakers, or at 
least do something that would place both 
home and stere bread on the same foot- 
ing as to necessary ingredients. Dr. 
Wilder took the appeal under considera- 
tion. 


Louisville; Herman 


DR. STROWD’S PLAN 


In his argument for more liberal home 
shortening, Dr, Strowd pointed out that 
housewives who bake at home should be 
entitled to equal consideration with com- 
mercial bakers, who reportedly will be 
granted 110% of 1942 shortening use for 
bread and 70% for other goods. 

The present ration for housewives, 
Dr. Strowd said, permits little more 
than bare nutritional requirements for 
animal protein and table fat and home 
bakers are faced with the alternative of 
“malnutrition or bakers’ bread,” he 
added. 

While more home baking is done in the 
South than in other sections, the prob- 
lem is a national one, Dr. Strowd told the 
OPA, since many northern rural sections 
do more home baking than is done in 
southern cities. 

With bakers in some sections operating 
at capacity, bakers bread may not be 
available in sufficient volume, Dr. Strowd 
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Millers and Bakers Object to Big 
Limitation in Shortening Rations 


declared, and failure to allow additional 
fats for home baking would tend to 
create a “bread famine” at a time when 
flour is the only abundant commodity. 

In suggesting his plan for a special 
shortening allowance with purchases of 
flour, Dr. Strowd said that the average 
normal use of shortening for biscuits 
is one pound of fat to four or five 
pounds of flour, and that an adequate 
emergency supplemental ration would be 
one pound of fat to seven pounds of 
flour. 

BAKERS’ OBJECTIONS 

Although no definite supplemental or- 
shortening for bakery 
bread production has yet been issued, 
it is unofficially indicated that bakers 
will receive 110% of 1942 use of shorten- 
ing for this purpose. But the baking in- 
dustry feels that other baked goods are 
equally entitled to an upward revision. 
They point out that the 70% figure is 
no more than actually used in 1939, 
whereas the increased volume of baked 


der for extra 


goods since that time, will mean an ac- 
tual reduction in output from present 


<> 


levels of between 40% and 60% because 
of the shortening curtailment. 

A joint war committee of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association and Associated 
Retail Bakers of America petitioned 
Food Administrator Chester Davis last 
week for a “substantial” increase in the 
allotment of shortening. In similar ap- 
peals to James F. Byrnes, director of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, and 
Prentiss M. Brown, OPA administrator, 
the committee pointed out that inaction 
by the government will result in the 
closing of a number of bakeries, which 
cannot get along on the reduced rations. 

“Shortage of wheat and other foods 
leaves bakery products—the principal 
form in which wheat is consumed—the 
only basic articles of diet that are un- 
rationed,” said the statement signed by 
Ralph Ward, chairman of the joint com- 
mittee. The letter further asserted that 
“if an indirect rationing of bakery prod- 
ucts is imposed by curtailment of short- 
ening and other ingredients, then it is 
evident that the national diet will fall 
far short of minimum requirements.” 





Manpower Commission Revises 
Occupational Deferment List 


The War Manpower Commission has 
issued a revised list of activities essen- 
tial to carrying on the war. This list 
of essential activities for the use of local 
selective service boards, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and all other units of 
WMC, consists of 35 broad categories 
which have been indexed to show the 
particular industry, products and serv- 
ices included. A new series of activity 
and occupational bulletins for the essen- 
tial activities to correspond with the 
indexed list has also been issued and 
forwarded to all selective service boards. 

According to WMC, the rearrange- 
ment of selective service bulletins means 
that the information in the hands of 
local draft boards will be in conformity 
with information of the Manpower Com- 
mission and U. S. Employment Service 
in regard to the essentiality of an ac- 
tivity and its application to individual 
cases. 

These lists are to be used by selective 
service local boards in considering re- 
quests for occupational deferment of 
men liable for military service. 

The WMC announcement states that 
the U. S. Employment offices are using 
the data (1) to determine which em- 
ploying establishments should have prior- 
ity in the reference of workers for job 
openings and (2) to enable the employ- 
ment offices to determine from which 
type of activity workers may be trans- 
ferred without disrupting war produc- 
tion or community facilities. 


FLOUR MILLING ESSENTIAL 


The list of essential activities as orig- 
inally issued was only generally descrip- 
tive of the type of activity regarded as 
essential. These broad activities have 
now been supplemented by an_ index 
to include a more detailed list of prod- 
ucts, services and facilities encompassed 
by the broader categories. 

A number has been assigned to each 


essential activity to facilitate cross-ref- 
erence to bulletins containing the list of 
essential occupations of an essential ac- 
tivity, which also utilize the same num- 
bering system. For example, the essen- 
tial activity which includes flour milling, 
feed manufacturing, cereal manufactur- 
ing, etc., is now designated as “Group 6 
—Processing of Food.” Under “List and 
Index of Essential Activities” is an al- 
phabetical arrangement of the products 
produced. This list includes cereals and 
other grain products, except specialties, 
feed for animals and fowls (prepared), 
flour, meal (grain, rice and other grains) 
and other products, cross-referenced to 
Group 6—Processing of Food. Members 
of selective service boards can by refer- 
ring to this list of products determine 
whether the manufacturing of a product 





NEW BREAD SPREAD 
DISCUSSED 

Mapison, Wis.—A new bread 
spread, developed from milk by the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
was subjected to critical examination 
at a recent conference of experts. 

The product, which has been as- 
signed to the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation for marketing, was 
designed in part to help meet the 
wartime shortage resulting from the 
rationing of butter and other fats. 
The conferees sampled the product 
on crackers bafore they started to 
talk about it. Resembling cream 
cheese, the spread has no salt or col- 
oring. It was developed primarily 
as a spread for bread, but with a 
mixture of milk would serve as a 
nutritious salad dressing. Purpose 
of the conference was to determine 
the effect of the development on the 
dairy industry. 
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is covered by one of the 35 broad groups 
of essential activities, the Washington 
office of the Millers National Federation 
states. 

The National Selective Service System 
is rearranging its occupational bulletins, 
and issuing a new series to replace the 
old bulletin. Occupational Bulletin No. 
20 has been replaced by a new bulletin, 
entitled “Approved List of Essential 
Occupations—Group 6—Processing of 
Food.” This list should be helpful to 
millers in their representations to local 
draft boards, the federation points out. 


ESSENTIALITY OF AN ESTABLISHMENT 


The War Manpower Commission points 
out that while certain activities have 
been designated as essential, this does 
not necessarily mean that all establish- 
ments engaged in that activity are essen- 
tial. The essentiality of an establish- 
ment in each case will depend on its 
meeting one or more of the following 
requirements: 

A. Fulfilling a contract of the army, 
navy, maritime commission, or other 
government agencies engaged directly in 
the war effort; 

B. Performing governmental services 
directly concerned with promoting or 
facilitating war production; 

C. Performing a service, governmental 
or private, directly concerned with the 
maintenance of indispensable civilian ac- 
tivities, health, safety, welfare or se- 
curity ; 

D. Supplying material under subcon- 
tracts for contracts included in A, B or 
C above; 

E. Producing raw materials, manufac- 
turing materials, supplies or equipment 
or performing services necessary for the 
fulfillment of contracts (including neces- 
sary clothing and other supplies required 
by workers employed on these contracts) 
included in A, B, C or D above. 

The essentiality of an establishment 
depends not only upon the inclusion of 
its activities in the list or index of es- 
sential activities, but also upon its meet- 
ing one or more of the above requisites. 
All establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of flour, feed, cereals and other 
food products are, however, classified as 
essential, the federation states, because 
there is no question that all such estab- 
lishments meet criterion C. 
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TAKE NORTH DAKOTA ACCOUNT 
Ned Kaulback, Youngstown, Ohio, and 
J. E. Pollack, Pittsburgh, Pa., working 
together as flour brokers, have taken the 
account of the Minot (N. D.) Flour 
Mill Co., which also operates a mill at 
Glasgow, Mont. 
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JOINS RED STAR STAFF 
Earle L, Leverance, who has_ been 
associated with Laabs Bros. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for 25 years, has joined 
the sales staff of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., and will continue calling 
on the bakery trade. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADA AND U. S. SET UP 
AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 


As a result of preliminary discussion 
between J. G. Gardiner, Canada’s Min- 
ister of Agriculture, and Claude R. 
Wickard, United States Secretary of 
Agriculture, it has been agreed to set up 





-a standing committee consisting of offi- 


cials from both countries, the committee 
to be known as the Standing Agricul- 
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tural Committee of Canada and the 
United States of America. 

The committee will consist of four 
members from each country. 


CANADIAN SECTION 


Dr. G. S. G. Barton, Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture, chairman; Dr. A. M. 
Shaw, director, Marketing Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture; R. S. Hamer, 
director, Production, Department of Ag- 
riculture; K. W. Taylor, foods adminis- 
trator, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


UNITED STATES SECTION 


L. A. Wheeler, director, Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, chairman; 
R. F. Hendrickson, director, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration; J. B. Hutson, 
president, Commodity Credit Corp; M. C. 
Townsend, director, Food Production 
Administration. 

The assignment of the committee will 
be “to keep agricultural and food pro- 
duction and distribution in Canada and 
the United States under continuing re- 
view, in order to further such develop- 
ments as may be desirable in reference 
to those phases of our wartime agricul- 
tural and food programs that are of con- 
cern to both countries.” Reports and 
recommendations of the committee will 
be made to the respective governments 
through Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Wickard. 

The new committee will be useful in 
the co-ordination of production and dis- 
tribution policies of the two countries, 
in the examination of problems of mutual 
interest, and in finding solutions which 
would serve the common 
the united war effort. 


interest and 
The Canadian section of the commit- 
tee has been appointed by 
council. The United States members 
were appointed by Secretary Wickard. 


order-in- 


The committee held its first meeting 
at Ottawa on March 22. 
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CORN MILLERS ASKED TO 
SUPPLY BREWERS’ GRITS 


D. C.—(Special)—Dry 
and wet corn millers have a potential 
market for their product from brewers 
of beer and other fermented beverages 
and from the soft drink producers, ac- 
cording to John E. O’Neill, head of the 
beverages and tobacco division of the 
War Production Board. With malt and 
malt syrup and rice under WPB limita- 
tion orders because of the need to con- 
serve these supplies for direct, war uses, 
Mr. O’Neill has asked Harry Hunter, 
secretary of the American Corn Millers 
Federation, to make a survey of the 
capacity of his members for the produc- 
tion of corn grits, corn syrups and corn 
flakes which are needed by the beverage 
trades to make up for the loss of malt 








WASHINGTON, 
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* WOMEN’S CREW OF A BRITISH BAKESHOP IN WORLD WAR I * 
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In World War I large numbers of women took the places 


of men in British commercial bakeries, as this picture of one 


bakery crew indicates. This process of substitution doubtless 


is taking place again, and may have its counterpart in the 
bakeshops of America as well. Major General Hershey, U. S. 
director of selective service, has suggested this expedient. 





and malt syrup imposed by Conserva- 
tion Order M-288. 

Brewers have reported to Chief O’Neill 
that they are out of stocks of malt prod- 
ucts and rice, and soft drink producers 
report an equally limited condition on 
syrups and flakes. Tobacco manufactur- 
ers also are using corn syrups because 
of the scarcity of glycerine. 

Secretary Hunter has informed the 
WPB beverages and tobacco division 
that corn millers can supply all calls for 
grits and other products, and that addi- 
tional capacity could be added if the 
demand warranted the expansion. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID REPORT 

New York, N. Y.—The American Cy- 
anamid Co. for 1942 reports consolidated 
net income totaling $5,666,901, compared 
with $6,766,292 in 1941. Sales for the 
past year were greater than the pre- 
ceding one, W. B. Bell, president, point- 
ed out in the annual report, but increased 
taxes accounted for the 
profits. 


decrease in 





Rodney Milling Co, 


Mo.—Notification was 
received by Louis S. Myers, head of 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
that his company and its employees 
have been awarded the coveted and high- 
ly prized Army and Navy “E” for ex- 
cellence in production of products for 
the armed forces. 


Kansas Ciry, 


The second milling company so hon- 
ored, Rodney Milling Co. merited the 


Gets “E” Award 


award on more than one count, it ap- 
pears. It pioneered in the development 
of a special export package and helped 
materially in perfecting machinery used 
in packing and sealing the multi-walled 
container, along with other milling com- 
panies in the Kansas City area. 

The production schedule of the Rodney 
company always has been set up to give 
army and navy contracts top priority 


so that any demand from the quarter- 
master corps could be met on time. 

Notification of the award was made 
in a letter from Undersecretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson, addressed to the 
men and women of the Rodney plant. 
The text of the letter follows: 

“This is to inform you that the army 
and navy are conferring upon you the 
Army-Navy Production Award for 
your fine achievements in the production 
of materials needed by our armed forces. 

“This award consists of a flag to be 
flown above your plant and a lapel pin 
significant of major contribution to vic- 
tory for every individual in your plant. 

“The high and practical patriotism of 
the men and women of the Kansas City 
plant is inspiring. Your record will 
be difficult to surpass, yet the army 
and navy have every confidence that it 
was made only to be broken.” 

(Signed) Robert P. Patterson, Under- 
secretary of War. 

Presentation of the award will be 
made by high ranking army officers on 
April 80 at the Rodney plant in Kansas 
City. 

The Rodney company has a total daily 
capacity of 5,000 bbls, with wheat stor- 
age capacity of 3,500,000 bus. Otto 
Bresky is president of the company, and 
Mr. Myers is general manager of the 
milling properties. 
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BETTER BREAD BAKING METHODS 

Better bread baking methods were 
demonstrated to a wide variety of audi- 
ences recently by Wheat Flour Institute 
field workers. Miss Pauline Girard gave 
three demonstrations in Connecticut, one 
at New Haven to an audience of 120 


homemakers at the United Illuminating 
Co.’s auditorium; one at New London, 
under the auspices of the County Nutri- 
tion Committee, and one at Bridgeport, 
sponsored by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. 

Miss Alma Swenson was at Columbia, 
Mo., where she gave a demonstration for 
the class in experimental cookery at the 
University of Missouri, and one for the 
class in food buying. 

In Louisiana, Miss See Rice gave a 
demonstration at Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Rushton, for 95 home economics 
majors and repeated the demonstration 
for the members of the American Legion 
Auxiliary. 
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DR. J. C. BAKER TO ADDRESS 
MIDWEST CHEMISTS APRIL 9 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Dr. John C. Baker, 
chief chemist and director of research, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Belleville, 
N. J., will appear before the Midwest 
Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to discuss “Gluten and Its 
Relation to Flour Constituents in Bread 
Baking” at a special meeting in his 
honor, April 9. The meeting will be 
held at 8 p.m., sixth floor, Palmolive 
Building, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. From 5 to 8 p.m. those at- 
tending are invited by Chief Chemist R. 
W. Mitchell to visit the laboratories of 
Purity Bakeries Corp. in the same build- 
ing. 

Dr. Baker and his party will have din- 
ner in the Blossom Room, Huyler’s Res- 
taurant, Palmolive Building, at 6 p.m. and 
space will be provided for any who de- 
sire to join the group. 
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FLOUR MARKET BECOMES VERY DULL 
AS WELL-SUPPLIED TRADE WAITS 


—_—~<>—_ 


Little in Current Trade News to Promote Sales—Buyers Unusually 
Well Booked—Mill Operations 
Continue Good 


A quiet flour market has faded into 
a completely dull condition, with new 
sales few and far between and interest 
in bookings for other than fill-in amounts 
just about nil. There is little in current 
trade news to promote sales and as a 

result buyers 

withdrawn _ to 

sidelines to await de- 

velopments. It is 

true that the trade 

is unusually well 
supplied for this time of the year and 
that adds to the lack of activity ap- 
parent at present. 

At Kansas City last week, sales slipped 
to 32% of capacity as against 68% in the 
preceding week and 15% in the similar 
period a year ago. Buyers are full up 
and keeping contracts farther ahead 
than customary, millers report. High 
grade family flour business has been 
somewhat improved, thereby alleviating 
to some extent the tight situation in 
clears. 

Interest is at a low ebb, Minneapolis 
millers reported, with sales last week 
totaling 41% of capacity, the same fig- 
ure as in the week previous. <A year 
ago sales averaged 17%. Buyers ap- 
parently have large stocks on hand and 
prospects are for hand-to-mouth buying 
only, for the next sevéral weeks. 

Buyers were only in the market to 
round out stocks, Buffalo millers stated, 
with only a slight interest shown. The 
dull domestic situation paralleled for- 
eign trade. Elsewhere throughout the 
East, spotty sales were reported, with 
new commitments few and for very small 
amounts. 

At Chicago, only a few moderate sized 
sales were tabulated, although deliveries 
were quite active. In the soft wheat 
area of the central states, the urgency 
of flour demand seems to have been 
dulled. Buyers seem to larger 
supplies than usual. 

Mills were operating at near capacity 


have 


have 


the * 


on the west coast but sales were very 
slow. A heavy backlog of both domes- 
tic and government business keeps mill- 
ers from pressing too much for addi- 
tional business. The storage problem has 
been alleviated somewhat, with the gov- 
ernment taking out supplies on an ac- 
celerated schedule. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production dropped off slightly 
last week with total output of the mills 
reporting to Tue Norruwesrern MILier, 
accounting for 65% of the nation’s total 
output, amounting to 1,574,162 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,608,499 in the week preced- 
ing and 1,227,771 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 1,376,756 bbls and three years 
ago 1,217,420. Compared with the pre- 
vious week, the Northwest turned out 
18,000 bbls less, Southwest 28,000, east- 
ern division of the central west 1,000 
and the Southeast 3,000. Buffalo gained 
2,000 and the North Pacific Coast 14,000. 
Complete details of production by sec- 
tions can be found in the table on the 
opposite page. 
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Maximum Markups on 
Alfalfa Meal in 
Midwest Set by OPA 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Raymond S. McKeough, 
regional OPA administrator, on April 6 
fixed maximum prices for wholesale and 
retail sale of alfalfa meal in region VI 
at the average inventory cost of each 
particular kind and grade plus $3.50 ton. 

This action was taken because of a 
shortage of alfalfa meal in the Middle 
West, Mr. McKeough said, and applies 
to all sales in which the buyer receives 
physical delivery within Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Lake County, 
Ind. 

The order directs that each seller, to 








FLOUR OUTPUT CONTINUES 
UPWARD 


Flour production in March scored further gains as compared with the corre- 


sponding period of the past several years. 


Output of mills reporting to THE 


NorRTHWESTERN MILLER, producing 65% of the nation’s total supply, amounted to 
7,200,367 bbls, compared with 6,612,095 in the month preceding and 5,588,470 in the 
similar period in 1942. The March figure also was sharply higher than the past two 


years. 
1942 production level. 
past three years. 


Every section of the country but the Southeast reported increases over the 
Following is a table showing in detail the output for the 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 





Previous - March 
March, 1943 month 1942 1941 1940 
Ls PEELE LERETEE ELE 1,603,754 1,532,054 1,276,773 1,200,024 1,267,928 
BOuthwest cccccccssvccscccesecs 2,664,852 2,409,365 2,117,122 2,159,714 1,925,054 
DE ba bnboec.c0ce0eecssnednease 1,137,504 1,064,838 $52,497 873,962 819,150 
Central West—Eastern Division. 669,070 593,154 394,546 544,449 531,120 
Western Division .......... 330,354 361,329 221,991 268,828 272,077 
Bowuthenat cc ccsvcvesccccssecees 109,491 98,995 133,971 121,887 136,589 
North Pacific Coast............. 685,342 552,360 591,570 633,104 658,184 
WOtMIS cc vcvcccccsccccvsceve 7,200,367 6,612,095 5,588,470 5,801,968 5,610,102 
TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS? 
March, 1943 February, 1943 March, 1942 March, 1941 
541,499 451,865 347,053 288,733 


tNine mills. 














fix his average inventory cost, shall de- 
termine the amount of each kind and 
grade of alfalfa meal he has on hand 
at noontime Friday of each week. 

After determining the total net cost 
to him of each grade and kind, the 
seller must divide the total net cost by 
total volume. The resulting figure will 
be the average inventory cost, which will 
be used to determinine maximum prices 
during the following week. 
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RAINS FALL IN OKLAHOMA 

OxtaHoma City, Oxia.—Though the 
state wheat crop is fair to good, pros- 
pects have materially improved follow- 
ing the snows and rains of the past week, 
and which supplied adequate moisture 
in most areas. All portions of the state 
received rains with the exception ‘of the 
panhandle where wheat is much in need 
of moisture. Late planted oats is up to 
a good stand in the eastern part of the 
state. Generally, both oats and barley 
are in only fair condition, reflecting the 
effects of early freezes and dry weather. 
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MELVIN B. HELMER DIES 
Melvin Bescher Helmer, 77, for more 
than 50 years identified in the milling 
business at Fond du Lac, Wis., died at his 
home April 1 following a long illness. 
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NO TRADING AND NO ACTION 
IN FEED FUTURES MARKET 


Millfeed is on the ceiling, bid, at Kan- 
sas City with no immediate prospect of 
changing. There are no trades and no 
action. 

At St. Louis the market remains sta- 
tionary. Prices are 
at the ceiling. The 
trade is anxious to 
operate but is un- 
able due to inabil- 
ity to find sellers. 
No trades are executed other than ex- 
changing for cash and taking deliveries. 
The cash feed situation is unchanged. 
Buying demand is heavy with offerings 
very limited. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 5: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
SRC errr ee 39.00 39.80 39.80 
mr <¢axccaukeeauks 39.00 39.80 39.80 
SE th Greer wadéane 39.00 39.80 39.80 
SU ahh ec ansedves 39.00 39.80 39.80 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 5: 


Bran Shorts 





36.30 36.30 
36.30 36.30 
36.30 36.30 
36.30 36.30 
(2b etdosveesae8 36.30 36.30 
36.30 36.30 


All quotations bid. 





FEEDSTUFFS DEMAND CONTINUES 
URGENT, OFFERINGS SCANT 


—)—— 
Trade Reports Indicate Progress Is Being Made by Crushers of 
Soybean Meal and Linseed Meal in Getting Caught 
Up With Shipping Directions 


Feedstuffs generally are very firm, 
with an urgent demand for scant offer- 
ings of most items. Wheat millfeeds 
remain firmly against ceilings with only 
an occasional car of bran for new sale. 
Oilseed cake and meal quotations are 
nominal but trade 
reports indicate 
progress is being 
made by crushers of 
soybean meal and 
linseed meal in get- 
ting caught up with shipping directions. 
The release of 100,000,000 bus of feed 
wheat apparently has had but little if 
any marked effect on the concentrates, 
but has alleviated to some extent the 
shortage of commercial supplies of corn. 
The index number was 176.9 for the 
week compared with 176.8 for the pre- 
vious week and 168.4 for the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Millfeed production is holding up well 
at about 96,300 tons indicated by flour 
output at the principal milling centers 
compared with 95,900 tons for the pre- 
vious week and 74,800 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. At Minneap- 
olis offerings of all feedstuffs continue 
exceedingly scant and new sales of by- 
product feeds are very small. In the 
wheat millfeeds, there is an occasional 
car of bran for sale and these small of- 
ferings are quickly taken. The futures 
inquiry is active for almost any delivery 
during the rest of the calendar year, but 
millers now have a good volume of busi- 
ness on their books and are not willing 
to sell much additional tonnage. Mixed 
feed manufacturers continue to sell 


large amounts of mixed feeds, but offer- 


ings are restricted by the inability of 
mixers to secure adequate amounts of 





the various ingredients. Mills of course 
are doing a large mixed car business. 

At Chicago there is an excellent re- 
quest for millfeeds. Offerings especially 
of red and flour middlings are practi- 
cally nil. 

At Kansas City feedstuffs are extreme- 
ly scarce and the demand has been in- 
tensified for all commodities on the feed 
list. Resumption of sales of feed wheat 
by the CCC appears to have but little 
influence on the demand for concen- 
trates, packing house products and mill- 
feeds as feed wheat will probably be 
used more extensively as a substitute 
for corn rather than for other feeds. 
Lack of offerings is holding transac- 
tions to very limited proportions. 

At Buffalo the wheat feed situation re- 
mains unchanged with ceiling prices pre- 
vailing and current offerings small. Pro- 
duction remains at near capacity, but 
output is almost all placed on previous 
orders, 

Demand for soybean and linseed meals 
is urgent in all markets, but mills are 
applying output on previous orders. 
Progress is being made, however, in 
catching up with shipping instructions, 
especially linseed meal. 
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Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on April 5, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


March ..... as -. 1,200 1,200 
ae 1,530 1,800 360 3,480 1,560 
are 2,400 2,040 480 2,040 120 
SOMO oi coes 480 1,680 ee 480 8 
. Sere 600 — 7% ts ee 
August .... ee ue 8 
September . 240 120 

Totals ... 5,010 5,520 840 7,440 3,000 


*Delivered in Chicago. 
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PRICES HOLD STEADY 
IN WHEAT MARKETS 


Many Factors Operate to Keep Quota- 
tions Firm—Bankhead Bill Veto 
Brings Dip in Market 


Wheat prices are irregular but are 
holding firm. Possible legislative devel- 
opments, private crop reports from the 
winter wheat area, a strong cash de- 
mand and the allotment of 100,000,000 
bus of government owned wheat for 
feed purposes were 
all strengthening in- 
fluences during the 
past week. Offset- 
ting these buoyant 
factors as the pe- 





riod closed was the report that the 
President had vetoed the Bankhead legis- 
lation which, for the time being, has 
forestalled all hope of higher parity on 
farm products. The immediate reaction 
to the veto message on market values 
was definitely downward. 

In the President’s veto message to Con- 
gress he criticized the Bankhead bill as 
being inflationary in character and in- 
consistent with the stabilization program. 
He pointed out that the bill would pro- 
duce substantial price increases and 
would deprive the government of the 
power to prevent increases in the costs 
of foodstuffs. 

Generous rains over much of the south- 
western wheat belt relieved drouthy con- 
ditions that had prevailed for a long 
time. Additional moisture was especially 
helpful in Oklahoma and Texas, but was 
still inadequate in northwestern Texas 
and northwestern Oklahoma. In Kansas 
the soil continued too dry for wheat in 
some south central and southwestern 
counties, but the crop made good prog- 
ress elsewhere in the state and was be- 
ginning to show growth northward to 
Nebraska. In the soft winter wheat area 
warmer weather favored growth, but 
conditions remained quite irregular, 
ranging from poor to good, but mostly 
fair to good. 

In western Europe, spring seeding 
made favorable progress. Beneficial 
rains were received in some _ sections 
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while others need moisture to maintain 
present conditions. Winter killing over 
the Continent is light, according to trade 
reports, and crop prospects at this time 
are better than a year ago. Prospects 
are also more favorable than last year 
in the Balkan countries, with indications 
of an early harvest. March rains aided 
the preparation of the soil in Argentina 
and wheat seeding is in progress in early 
districts. In Australia, moisture sup- 
plies are generally fair and plowing for 
wheat is progressing. 
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SUDDEN CHANGE OF WIND 
OPENS LAKE FOR SHIPPING 


DvututruH, Minn.—A sudden and sur- 
prising change in weather conditions over 
the week end accompanied by a strong 
off-shore wind has completely cleared up 
the ice situation here, both in the lake 
and harbor. 

A drift in the lake ice which continued 
to widen as the wind mounted caused 
the ice pack to disappear in the lake be- 
yond vision. Meanwhile the wind also 
cleared up the harbor and as far as 
local conditions are concerned navigation 
at the head of the lakes is virtually 
open to boats of all kinds. However, 
a shifting wind from the east may again 
change the picture. 
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FATS AND OILS PRICE RULING 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Because 
brokers have been charging buyers a 
commission to secure fats and oils in 
addition to the purchaser’s being forced 
to pay the ceiling price, the OPA has 
ruled that the total price paid by the 
buyer for such goods and commissions 
may not exceed the ceiling price specified 
in the fats and oils regulation. OPA 
said this practice would have resulted 
in a squeeze on the buyer, whose max- 
imum sales prices are fixed. The new 
ruling is made in amendment No. 26 to 
schedule No. 53, effective April 8. Ex- 
cepted are fats and oils bought ‘from 
the government or any state, municipal 
or other government agency where the 
buyer customarily paid the brokerage 
commissions during the two years pre- 
ceding March, 1942. 





some 
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Sharp Increase in Arrivals 
Brightens Burlap Situation 


New York, N. Y.—Heavy increases in 
arrivals of burlap from Calcutta are 
giving some encouragement to the trade. 
Not only are backlogs completely cleared, 
but anticipation of shipping dates is in- 
dicated, and although, as usual, two 
thirds of this will go into government 
channels, it indicates a favorable cargo 
situation from India and is without 
precedent in recent years. Declarations 
of April shipments that can be made 
up to May 10 havé come through and it 
looks as if active trading could be done 
if price ceilings were not so low as to 
leave little or no margin between them 
and landed costs. Many buyers showed 
interest if a reaction should come where- 
by prices are more attractive. 

It is believed that the recent sale of 
15,000,000 yards to the government here 
has stimulated Calcutta prices tempo- 
rarily. 

Manufacturers of cotton bags report 
making limited purchases of sheeting or 
osnaburg, but in spite of this stocks are 
depleted because of shipments against 


old orders. A currently heavy demand 
for flour and feed bags is reported, which 
is not readily met, but it is hoped that 
the amendment loosening up bag sizes 
will help the situation. 

Cotton prices, after showing consider- 
able strength in all active months and 
good buying, fell off as word came that 
the President had vetoed the Bankhead 
Bill on the grounds that it departs from 
the declared policy of the stabilization 
act, will produce substantial price in- 
creases and would deprive the govern- 
ment of the power to prevent price in- 
creases. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.91 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.15 as. compared with 
16.71 a year ago. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 








Previous April 4, April 5, April 6, 
, April 3, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

DRE sticcsein eae esnsiatet *346,948 364,908 274,436 296,804 247,161 
POPOL  cccdoduneccvancesnened 572,354 600,413 451,302 484,704 429,884 
Sr ee 250,418 248,577 181,115 203,303 172,917 
Central West—Eastern Div...... *144,438 145,333 106,888 134,214 115,236 
Western Division .......... 73,442 73,195 53,242 61,866 69,271 
a eer re *23,380 26,179 25,497 31,453 30,716 
North Pacific Const ....s.cccces 163,182 149,894 135,291 164,412 152,235 
WED tAchdeamend sae evialeae 1,574,162 1,608,499 1,227,771 1,376,756 1,217,420 


*Partly estimated. 


Crop-year production 














--———Percentage of activity + Jul ————— 
April 3, Previous April 4, April 5, April 6, ¥ April 3, ies “Soak 4 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 . 
Northwest ....... 64 65 49 52 43 14,000,094 12,767,790 
Southwest ........ 81 85 64 68 62 22,739,937 20,549,493 
BOUTRIO cccccccces 85 84 61 69 59 8,765,603 7,950,380 
Central West— : 
Eastern Div. 80 80 62 71 64 5,426,535 4,626,297 
Western Div. 62 62 45 53 59 2,833,452 2,251,028 
Southeast ........ 64 72 49 56 60 987,310 772,753 
N. Pacific Coast.. 97 89 66 78 70 5,260,044 4,873,117 
DOOD. 6c evens 76 79 58 64 58 60,012,975 53,790,858 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pct. 
March 28-April 3. 415,500 350,204 84 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 373,428 90 bbls bbls tivity 
Year @go .....0. 415,500 256,422 62 March 28-April 3. 376,950 213,650 57 
Two years ago... 415,500 284,839 69 Previous week 376,950 219,765 58 
Five-year AVeCrTage ...ceeeeeeeeeeeee 66 WOOP BHO cccsces 376,950 171,052 45 
Ten-year AVETABS ..ccccccccesseces 61 Two years ago... 389,550 192,435 49 
nf ata DeVG-VOGP BVOUGNG 1:.6.064 646 00dbeceve 
Kansas City TON<YORF AVOFARBO 6oicccccccccssvcr ‘4 
March 28-April 3. 180,000 136,552 76 eee cea sd " : 
Previous week 180,000 143,731 80 we for current week was partly 
Y@G?F OBO .cececs 180,000 112,075 62 ‘ 
Two years ago... 180,000 117,495 65 
Pive-Y@Gr AVETARBS .cccccccccccccees 70 Minneapolis 
TON-FEOF BVETABS 6. ccccccscicceces 70 Weekly Flour Pct. 
i capacity output of ac- 
Wichita bbls bbls tivity 
March 28-April 3. 56,700 43,484 77 March 28-April 3. 162,900 133,298 80 
Previous week 56,700 39,184 69 Previous week 162,900 145,143 89 
VORP GRO cocncne 56,700 40,497 71 SOME BHO scisciee 180,300 103,354 58 
Two years ago... 56,700 42,529 75 Two years ago... 179,100 104,369 58 
Be Five-ye@r QVGTAZE ...ccscccccccccce 
Salina Ten-year weenie (0166950008500 0000 “3 
March 28-April 3. 56,100 42,114 75 
Previous week 56,100 44,070 79 CENTRAL WEST 
Year ago ....... 56,100 42,308 75 Eastern Division 
wera rec 7 2 aa q 7 
Two years ago... 56,100 39,841 m1 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
PACIFIC COAST cluding those at Toledo: 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: bein d —— Pct, 
capac ou - 
Seattle and Tacoma District bbls ad — poh 
Weekly Flour Pet. March 28-April 3. 181,640 144,438 80 
capacity output of ac- Previous week 181,640 145,333 80 
bbls bbls tivity ae 171,090 106,888 62 
March 28-April 3. 94,800 93,117 98 Two years ago... 187,620 134,214 71 
Previous week 94,800 89,135 94 Five-year average .......+.seeeeees 65 
Year ago ....... 130,800 68,229 52 WOUCTOGE GVOPONG 604.0 6:60:006-606008% 61 
Two years ago... 135,600 97,532 72 Production for current week is partly esti- 
Five-year @Verage .....eseseseseeee 68 mated. 
TAN-YOOF QVETAZE 2. ccccccccccesces 61 i 
Western Division 
Portland District Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
March 28-April 3. 73,200 70,065 96 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Previous week 73,200 60,759 83 
Year ago ....... 73,400 67,062 91 Weekly Flour _ Pet. 
Two years ago... 74,800 66,880 90 capacity output of ac- 
Five-year AVCTAZES ...cccccccccccces 82 bbls bbls tivity 
Dee BOGS: cancaanconeassuves 3 March 28-April 3. 117,600 73,442 62 
ss aoe Previous week 117,600 73,195 62 
THE SOUTHEAST SS eae 117,600 53,242 45 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia Two years ago... 117,600 61,866 53 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at PEVO+FORE BVOFERS cece wsecccccssese 52 
the Southeastern Millers Association: Ten-year AVeTAge ....seeeeeeceeees 51 
Weekly Flour Pct. BUFFALO 
capacity output of ac- Weekly Flour Pct 
bbls bbls tivity capaci 
: pacity output of ac- 
March 28-April 3. 36,400 23,380 64 bbls bbls tivity 
cha week 36,400 26,179 72 March 28-April 3. 294,600 250,418 85 
CA@r ABO weseece 48,300 25,497 52 Previous week 294-600 248,577 84 
Two years ago... 55,500 31,453 56 Year ago ....... 294.600 181.115 61 
See pak rann g tet eee agit = Two years ago... 289,800 203,303 69 
BP cessoeveescess ‘s J Five-year Average ......cccsccceses 67 
Production for current week is estimated. TOR-FORF AVETEBS 2 iccccsccccvcece 68 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) 


all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
-—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Mch. 28-April 3. 26,110 1,078,363 13,997 7 9,391 31,347 49,498 1,958,373 
Previous week 28,224 14,656 9,322 52,202 
Two weeks ago.. 27,980 13,528 9,640 51,148 
IDES wcwcccedses 21,164 968,496 10,617 494,740 6,792 299,513 38,573 1,762,749 
BOGE ccsncccesecs 22,767 911,834 11,148 441,248 7,624 294,651 41,539 1,647,733 
SOO. o.acs cévccss 20,004 901,874 9,379 454,704 6,484 287,057 35,867 1,643,635 
SEED. 2ncenesvare 21,773 $84,864 10,577 462,596 6,429 302,448 38,779 1,649,908 
Five-yr. average 20,364 949,086 11,144 480,390 7,344 303,003 38,852 1,732,479 
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WHEAT MILLING BY-PRODUCTS 





From the Millers National Federation’s “Studies for Salesmen’’ 


HE entire wheat kernel and all 
its parts are edible, though the 
various of the berry 

which can be separated in milling have 


very different characteristics and com- 


fractions 


positions. 
Webster’s dictionary defines “by-prod- 
uct” as “a secondary or additional prod- 


uct, something produced, as in the course’ 


of a manufacture, in addition to the 
principal product.” Flour milling in its 
simplest form is designed to separate 
each berry into a single grade of flour 
with one grade of feed as the by- 
product. 

Because the milling process is one em- 
ploying gradual reduction and repeated 
separations it is possible to achieve 
rather wide diversity in the character 
and number of finished products, both 
flours and feeds. 

Every mill naturally attempts to re- 
cover in its finished products the maxi- 
mum added value in dollars over and 
above the cost of wheat and processing. 
The product schedule of any particular 
mill is, of course, limited by various 
factors, including its location, the mar- 
kets available for its principal product, 
the management policy, the design of 
the plant, etc. It does not necessarily 
follow that a product schedule profitable 
to one mill is desirable for another in 
a different situation. Trade demands 
for both flours and feeds call for a wide 
variety of products in both classifica- 
tions, dependent upon uses to which the 
products are put, customs, likes, etc., 
which vary in different markets. While 
special flours are not milling by-prod- 
ucts in the strictest dictionary sense, 
many of them often are in practice be- 
cause the principal trade demand is 
for other than “straights,” and the vari- 
ous cut-offs and clears left out in the 
production of “patent flours” become 
products secondary to the principal mill- 
ing objective. Moreover, the nature of 
the process makes possible the produc- 
tion of limited amounts of partly ground 
and separated products, such as farina 
and other mill fractions of the types 
used in various breakfast cereals. 
Whether such separations are profitable 
and, therefore, desirable in a particular 
milling operation is always a matter to 
be analyzed by the mill management. A 
great many thousands of dollars have 
undoubtedly been spent by mills in re- 
flowing of mill systems to make special 
by-products for which there was either 
too small a market or a market inher- 
ently out of position for that particular 
plant. 

When a mill representative discovers 
an apparent demand for a by-product, 
he is wise if he makes a careful in- 
vestigation of all angles of the market 
before deciding that there are real profit 
possibilities for his mill. He should 
then transmit to the management for 
review his appraisal of the possibilities, 
bearing in mind that the principal ob- 
jective of the company must be at all 
times the profitable sale and production 
of flour. It is fundamental that several 


times as much flour must be successfully 
sold as any by-product no matter how 
attractive the latter may look. <A mill’s 


regular line of flour brands and types 
is always the main issue; by-products 
of milling those flours are at best but 
side issues, only occasionally holding 
profit possibilities warranting more than 
minor consideration. 

In appraising the potentialities of a 
new market for a mill specialty or by- 
product, it is necessary first of all to 
consider its size and importance—future 
as well as present. It is also important 
to obtain a clear understanding of the 
real reason for the ,product’s use, par- 
ticularly as to how the characteristics 
desired may influence its real value to 
the buyer and, therefore, to the mill 
as compared to the present market value 
for the product now being produced 
from which the by-product will be de- 
rived. Some additional expense is al- 
ways incurred in adding products to the 
mill .schedule. The management must 
be conservative in reflecting any higher 
prices obtained for new by-products in 
the mill cost cards or it is likely to give 
away any profit advantage through lower 
price levels on its principal product. 
Moreover, the advantages of new mar- 
kets for by-products are frequently off- 
set by the tendency to use them as an 
excuse for lowering the standards on 
the merchandising of primary products. 

Although the market for mill by- 
products for human consumption is not 
large in relation to the tvtal flour or 
animal wheat feeds markets it is con- 
tinuous and varied in character. In 
many cases the demand for distinctive 
characteristics is such that it can be 
met only by the products from certain 
types of wheat, or by certain mill flows. 
In other cases cost is the predominant 
factor. Naturally, a demand for a par- 
ticular type of by-product to meet a 
specific need is more likely to be profit- 
able if the mill is in position to meet 
requirements. 

The use by bakers of relatively strong 
hard wheat clears for dark bread pro- 
duction and the use of suitable cut-offs 
and clears of soft types for pie crusts 
and cookies are known to many mills. 

Some bakers purchase clean, pure bran 
and flaked germ middlings for their 
distinctive eating characteristics and ap- 
pearance in baked specialties. 

Farina (purified middlings), various 
darker, brannier, unpurified middlings 
and other mill fractions are widely 
known and sold to breakfast food man- 
ufacturers and direct to the consumer 
by many mills in limited quantities. 

Wheat germ has for over 20 years 
been the center of much interest be- 
cause of its special nutritional values. 
It has been put to many uses, varying 
from its inclusion in special breads to 
processing by pharmaceutical firms fur 
vitamin concentrates and special dietary 
foods. It is wise to remember, how- 
ever, in moments of enthusiasm for its 
possibilities of development that the 
amounts that can be produced commer- 
cially in relation to total mill output, 
without adversely affecting the accept- 
ance of millfeeds, are so small that even 
if the entire mill production of germ 
could be sold for $1 Ib the resulting 
possibilities of profit would not be more 
than those represented by a small por- 


tion of a cent a barrel on flour deliveries. 

Flour and the by-products of milling 
are used in a variety of manufactured 
foods other than baked goods—for ex- 
ample, malted milk, some candies, cer- 
tain processed meat products, some 
canned foods, commercial gravies, etc., 
in most cases with certain characteris- 
tics important in the mill product used, 
but usually with cost a dominant factor. 

The newly discovered nutritional prop- 
erties of milling products will probably 
cause some interesting reappraisals of 
their uses in the next few years. Food 
shortages and readjustments caused by 
the war may result in some new oppor- 
tunities for mill by-products. 

Some mill representatives and some 
mills will undoubtedly be more alert 
than others to such changes and the ac- 
companying increased possibilities to im- 
prove milling recoveries through addi- 
tions to the by-product schedule. It is 
well to remember, however, that it is 
one thing to be alert to such possibilities 
but it is most unwise to be so intrigued 
by them that the main objective is lost. 

Flour milling is essentially a business 
of narrow profit margins and-it is in 
the public interest that it be so. Flour 
millers must, accordingly, be sure of 
their ground before embarking on new 
things. It is always wise to explore the 
possibilities of new by-products, but 
the responsibility for appraising these 
possibilities and charting a course of 
action should rest on management’s 
shoulders. The primary job of the flour 
salesman is to sell flour at a_ profit, 
and he should never allow himself to 
lose sight of this fact in the pursuit of 
new. markets for untested products. Ex- 
perience has proved that the salesman 
who keeps plugging away at the long 
hard job of selling flour and the regu- 
lar mill line often has more to show 
for his efforts than the man who is too 
easily diverted by rosy prospects of a 
new idea. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO FLOUR JOBBERS 
TO SEEK HIGHER MARK-UP 


C.ticaco, Inu.—Amendment No. 2 to 
M. P. R. 296 was the chief topic for 
discussion at a dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, held at the Medinah Club, March 33. 

Frank T. Herbert, president of the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, and Fred Larsen, of Habel, Arn- 
bruster & Larsen Co., who have been 
doing banner work for some months on 
jobbers’ price ceilings, reviewed the new 
regulations. Mr. Larsen said that al- 
though the mark-up under 296 was less 
than under 237, he and others believed 
it was much better to be with millers un- 
der 296. He stated jobbers were en- 
titled to and should be allowed a better 
mark-up than the 65c bbl. 

Mr. Herbert advised jobbers to read 
296 very carefully, and that they should 
know their grades of flour and ceilings, 
and should have laboratory reports on 
all flours. It is well also, he said, to 
be acquainted with freight rates, par- 
ticularly on soft winters. He pointed 
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out that jobbers under 296 may assess 
carrying charges after 60 days, which was 
not allowed under 237. 

He said the national committee, having 
been granted its first request to be un- 
der 296, will now attempt to secure a 
better mark-up than 65c for the jobbers. 
It was announced the distribution sec- 
tion of the OPA still wants the jobbers 
under 237, and is preparing a new plan. 
The membership of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors by unanimous 
action voted in favor of continuing 
under 296, although not satisfied with the 
present mark-up. 

The National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors is planning to hold a one-day 
business convention in Pittsburgh some 
time in May. The Chicago association 
elected as its official delegates E. S. 
Wagner, Wagner-Reget Co., and local 
president; Fred Larsen, of Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co., and A. Dom- 
browski, of the Chicago Flour Co. Mr. 
Larsen was also re-elected as the local 
organization’s representative on the na- 
tional association’s board of directors. 

Following a short discussion, it was 
decided the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors should hold its annual golf 
tournament and outing this year. A 
committee was appointed to make the 
arrangements if such an event can be 
held. On this committee are: L. R. Mer- 
rill, General Mills, Inc., chairman; R. E. 
Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan; Fred Lar- 
sen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
and John Reget, Wagner-Reget Co. 

A preliminary report of the flour 
trades’ participation in the American 
Red Cross War Fund campaign was 
given. When the drive is completed the 
flour trade will show a satisfactory in- 
crease over 1942. F. E. Church, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., and L. R. Merrill, 
General Mills, Inc., headed the commit- 
tee for the flour trade. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DROUTH JARS CONFIDENCE 
OF SOUTHWEST FARMERS 


HutTcHINson, 








Kansas. — Farmers of 
southwestern Kansas are not nearly so 
confident as the 1943 drouth continues. 
Top soil is blowing and some damage 
has been resulting to wheat. 

Movement to market has dropped more 
than 50%, although the car shortage 
which has prevailed most of the time for 
the past two months has been ended. 
Nothing is moving from farms now and 
elevators are getting rid of accumulations 
held up by the car shortage. Cash 
prices have dropped below the point 
where loan wheat can be redeemed prof- 
itably. 
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MOISTURE WOULD BRING 
S.W. WHEAT BACK STRONG 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Spring reveals that 
wheat in the great Southwest is suffer- 
ing slightly from lack of moisture, but 
still is fundamentally in good condition 
and moisture soon would bring it back 
strong. 





Dry weather is helping eradicate green 
bugs and so far has not really damaged 
the wheat except in the few areas where 
subsoil moisture was wholly deficient. 

Subsoil is adequate, however, for the 
next month’s growth only in few isolated 
spots where summer fallowing retains 
the good moisture of last year. 








. 
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M. W. NELSON NAMED 
ATKINSON MANAGER 


Secretary of Minneapolis Milling Firm 
Chosen Treasurer and General 
Manager of Company 


Minneapouis, Minn.—M. W. Nelson 
has been elected treasurer and general 
manager of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Nelson became asso- 
ciated with the company in 1920 as ac- 
countant and office manager, has served 
as director and assistant treasurer, and 
more recently as secretary, in charge of 
accounting, purchasing and feed sales. 





‘Martin W. Nelson 


The president and former general 
manager of the company, Frederick M. 
Atkinson, is now an ensign in the United 
States Navy. 

C. T. Vandenover, president, 
Logan P. Johnson, secretary, and T. J. 
Whalen, director, continue in charge of 
flour distribution. A. E. Dornbach is 
director in charge of wheat purchases 
and products control, and O. I. Romfo 
is office and traffic manager. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT PRICE CONTROLS 
REVISED BY OPA ORDER 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Payment of com- 
pensation for export functions performed 
on lend-lease sales and an adjustment 
of export premiums to compensate for 
higher expenses are authorized in a new 
revision of the Maximum Export Price 
Regulation, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has announced. 

The revision preserves the fundament- 
al aspects of the original Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation, issued April 25, 
1942, and of the first revision, issued 
last July 2. However, it clarifies some 
ambiguities which have arisen and alters 
the regulation in a number of important 
respects in which different treatment has 
been shown to be desirable. 

Most far-reaching of these changes re- 
lates to sales to procurement agencies 
buying for the account of the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration. Under an 
OPA ruling of last June 16, such sales 
hitherto have been treated as domestic 
sales and the seller was forbidden to 
charge more than his domestic ceiling 
price plus the extra packing charges 
permitted by Supplementary Order No. 
34 issued Dec. 21, 1942. These transac- 


vice 
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tions will now be recognized as export 
sales, OPA explained, and the seller is 
permitted to add to his domestic ceiling 
the difference between the greater cost 
of foreign services involved in the sale 
to the procurement agency and the cost 
of domestic services which would have 
been involved in a domestic sale. The 
seller is not, however, entitled to charge 
an export premium, OPA pointed out, 
nor is any provision made for the allow- 
able expenses which are authorized in 
the case of ordinary export sales with 
the exception of extra export packing 
costs. 

OPA emphasized that payment of such 
extra compensation is permissive and 
must be justified to the satisfaction of 
the procurement agency involved. In any 
given case, the amount of the compensa- 
tion which the supplier receives will de- 
pend on the terms of the contract which 
he negotiates with the procurement 
agency. 

“Furthermore,” OPA stated, “it is un- 
derstood that in so far as the domestic 
ceiling price is adequate to cover cost 
of extra export packing and other nec- 
essary services, as is true in most cases, 
no additional compensation will be paid.” 

Another important change is made 
with respect to calculation of allowable 
premiums on ordinary export sales. The 
exporter now is permitted to use as his 
allowable premium 125% of the average 
premium which was charged in the trade 
for the performance of similar services 
or functions during the lower of the two 
base periods, July 1-Dec. 31, 1940, or 
March 1-April 15, 1942. This increase 
in premiums was decided upon as a 
result of a study of export costs made by 
the Office of Export-Import Price Con- 
trol, it was explained, and is intended to 
compensate exporters for the increase in 
their overhead and selling expenses. 

Other highlights include the following: 

Sales to procurement agencies of for- 
eign governments are classed as or- 
dinary export sales. 

A person who sells to an exporter may 
add to his domestic ceiling price the ac- 
tual cost of extra export packing and 
service abroad. 

An exemption is made in the case of 
commodities shipped into the United 
States for transshipment in bond to for- 
eign destination. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~-— 
TWIN CITY ALLIED MEN TO MEET 
Minneapouis, Minn.—The Twin City 

Allied Club will hold a dinner meeting 
at the Women’s City Club, in St. Paul, 
April 9. Miss Adelaide Enright, of En- 
right’s All-O-the-Wheat Flour Co., will 
be the speaker. This will be the last 
meeting before the Minnesota bakers’ 
one-day war conference in May, and there 
will be some discussion of the part the 
allied trades will play in it. 
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JANUARY FDA WHEAT FLOUR 
PURCHASES BELOW 1942 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—During the month 
of January, 21,582,400 lbs of wheat flour 
were delivered by the Food Distribution 
Administration to the allied nations. A 
substantial part of this shipment was 
delivered to Africa. 

The Department of Agriculture report- 
ed that a total of 447,000,000 lbs of 
foodstuffs and other agricultural com- 
modities were delivered during January. 
This was less than the average monthly 
deliveries for shipment in 1942. 





Due to a shift in shipping space re- 
quirements during January, grain and 
cereal products dropped considerably 
under December deliveries. 

Estimated Deliveries for United Nations 

Shipment January, 1943, Calendar Year 


1942, and Cumulative Since April 
29, 1941 


(Stated in pounds, 000’s omitted) 
GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cumu- 

Commodity— January 1942 lative 
Barley, pearl ...... -+. 22,709 22,710 
Barley, roasted 

COTORL cccvesciasc 140 140 
Biscuits (hard- 

DFORA) .ccccccnde 21 5,156 7,226 
Buckwheat cereal. . cae 17 17 
Coneentrated cereal 

eer rrr rer oe 836 836 
Corn grits ......... 166 2,470 2,636 
Cracked wheat .... 2,271 7,099 9,370 
Feeds—Barley ieee 8,168 8,168 

COFM .cccccccvces ... 196,150 887,703 

Linseed cake .... a> 417 417 

CARS cocccssecves eee 2,210 2,210 

Wheat ...cccseee 7,840 61,608 80,993 

Wheat, mill run.. “wh 607 607 
Flour—Corn o 





BRO. svccuconecess 14,133 14,133 

Wheat 21,582 222,409 273,391 
Macaroni ... a> 16 70 
BEOEE cccccesencsene 23 29 51 
Oat COTOR) .ccccsees 2,103 23,181 65,075 
Rice, milled ...... 13,148 43,400 56,548 
Semolina ........-.-. 9,134 10,034 


66 66 


900 
Wheat cereal ..... ° 











48,055 620,125 1,442,572 

SOYA PRODUCTS 
BOVHOANS .occcosecs 7,011 18,679 42,134 
Soy flour and grits. 6,431 24,786 42,571 
Soya sauce ....... ee s 8 
13,442 43,473 84,713 
@ ILLINOIS SECRETARY @ 





Miss Ann M. Patterson has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Associated Bak- 
ers of Illinois, according to an announce- 
ment by Walter H. Kurth, Minier, IIL, 
president of the association. She suc- 
ceeds Wilmoth C. Mack, now a member 
of the Washington staff of the American 
Bakers Association. Miss Patterson, 
known to all members of the baking and 
allied trades of Illinois as “Miss Pat,” 
was the unanimous choice of officers and 
directors of the association. She had 
served as assistant to Mr. Mack since 
1939, both in the Illinois association and 
the Bakers Club of Chicago, and is well 
qualified for her new position. Before 
entering the baking industry, Miss Pat- 
terson was a public stenographer, and 
she also spent three years as stewardess 
on the Chicago & Northwestern “400” 
between Chicago and the Twin Cities. 
She was the first stewardess selected for 
this train. The association will open new 
offices in room 425, Monadnock Building, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
and Miss Patterson carries with her the 
best wishes of her numerous friends in 
the trade. 
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H. S. PEARLSTONE, N. Y. 
FLOUR BROKER, DIES 


Succumbs to Heart Attack at Winter 
Home in Florida—Burial 
April 5 
New York, N. Y.—Howard S. Pearl- 


stone, New York flour broker, died in 
Florida, March 31. Mr. Pearlstone had 
suffered from several heart attacks, but 
he became acutely ill on March 29 and 
passed away at his winter home in Coral 
Gables, Fla., two days later. Services 
and interment were in Miami, April 5. 

Mr. Pearlstone was in the flour busi- 
ness for many years. When very young 
he was in the Navy and when his en- 
listment was completed he started to sell 
chocolate and other groceries, and later 
flour. He was at one time associated 
with the New Century Flour Co., of 
Chicago, and ran a rye mill at Highland, 
Ill. 

For the past 20 or more years he has 
had his office in New York, operating 
as a broker. For the past two years 
John F. Reilly has been associated with 
him. Mr. Pearlstone spent his winters 
in Florida where he was an ardent deep- 
sea fisherman, a sport in which Mrs. 
Pearlstone always shared. He was about 
55 years of age and one of the most 
popular and highly regarded men in the 
flour trade. 

¥ ¥ 

To few men in the flour business or 
any other industry was it given to have 
more sincere friends than did Howard 
Pearlstone. Having spent many years 
in this business, and through being an 
inveterate air traveler, his acquaintance- 
ship covered the entire country, and ex- 
tended to Europe as the result of trips 
he made there. 

Mr. Pearlstone was a keen student of 
the grain and flour markets, and his 
opinion was highly regarded on those 
subjects. The success he made of his 
own business was proof of his ability 
in it. 

However, it will not be for these 
things that Mr. Pearlstone will long be 
remembered with sincere affection, but 
rather for the genuine thoughtfulness and 
kindliness which always guided his rela- 
tionship with his friends and associates. 
The flour industry has lost a splendid 
gentleman, as all who knew him realize 
with deep regret.—W. G. M., Jr. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
S. H. STOLTZFUS APPOINTED 
Mo.—S. H. Stoltzfus, 
president, General Mill Equipment Co., 
Kansas City, was made chairman of 
the Allied Trades Committee which will 
arrange for the allied party program to 
be held during the convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers June 
7-11 at Kansas City. Kansas City allied 
men appointed Mr. Stoltzfus at a meet- 
ing March 27. 





Kansas Cry, 
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SELF-RISING INSTITUTE 
MEETING IN BIRMINGHAM 


Nasuvitiz, Tenn.—Allen R. Cornelius, 
secretary of the Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc., has announced that the annual 
meeting of the institute will be held, 
April 9, at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, at which time matters of impor- 
tance to the industry will be discussed. 
The majority of the Nashville flour and 
allied tradesmen are planning to attend. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


We like, of course, to sell our good flours to any 
baker, but we like best of all to supply “POLAR 
BEAR” flour, as we have through the years, to many 
bakers who are exceedingly particular about the 
flour they use,—who habitually buy for quality and 
not in response to transient differences in price. 


POLAR BEAR is never expensive for bakers 


who value quality as assurance of real economy. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 





























COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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Bakers Who Share Our Pride in Fine Quality 


Many bakers in every part of the country are as 
Also for Economy hg of “American Eagle” quality as we are. 
They are proud of the loaf it assures them, proud 


The ADMIRAL” of its dependability, even proud of the many years 


they have been our customers. 





Proudest of all for the help it gives in doing a good war job 


Sie H-D-Lee Flours 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina anw~x~ Kansas 


Soe 16ers At ale aaa 














Trade-Mark Registered 
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aday & Yesterday 


FACTORY WORKER’S LIVING 
STANDARD SKYROCKETS 

The average factory worker has im- 
proved his living standard—his purchas- 
ing power in goods and services—41.4% 
in more than three years of war despite 
the steady rise in living costs, according 
to an analysis of “real” wages released 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

This analysis is part of a complete 
survey, “The Effect of the War on In- 
come, Wages and Living Costs,’ made 
by the statistical department of the as- 
sociation. The study covers the period 
from August, 1939, when war broke out 
in Europe, through November, 1942. 

Explaining that “the relationship be- 
tween actual earnings and the cost of 
living is best expressed in an index fig- 
ure known as ‘real’ wages,” the survey 
states: 

“Real wages, either weekly or hourly, 
are derived by dividing wages by the 
index of the cost of living. In this way 
the purchasing power of wages can be 
determined with respect to a given base 
period.” 

Tracing 
work,” 


at 
in- 


“the spiral 
the study broke down the 
creased living costs percentage between 
September, 1939, and November, 1942, 
as follows: all items 19.1%; food, 33.2%; 


inflationary 


clothing, 25.6%; rent 7.9%; fuel, elec- 
tricity, ice, 7.7%; house furnishings, 


22.4%; miscellaneous, 11.4%. 

The rise in agricultural prices is re- 
flected, it is stated, in the increased 
costs of food, clothing, and to some ex- 
tent in house furnishings. | Wholesale 
farm prices increased by 61.1% from 
August, 1939, to November, 1942. 
BREAD WITH A HISTORY 

From Assyria in eastern Mesopotamia, 
the strip of land mainly between the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers, comes this 
ancient recipe for unleavened bread. 
Simple, and easy to make, it is now a 
delicacy in our family. The list of 
ingredients for making it was given us 
by a young Assyrian. His mother was 
a beauty from Bokhara, his father was 
a true Assyrian, a scholar, well versed 
in ancient arts and sciences, particularly 


astronomy. The dark-eyed son of this 
contemporary wise man had _ traveled 
far and had, perforce, on the way, 


gradually forsaken the frugal meals of 
his father’s house. It was when he fell 





“We had a kind of a millers’ meetin’ over to Springdale the 
other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “‘an’ a fine time was had by all the boys, tellin’ about 
their symptoms an’ showin’ their gooseflesh an’ sayin’ they 
og it was all up with the millin’ business. After a spell, 
Suncé Green up.an’ ast me didn’ t I think things was 
\ Ml we vell shot to hell an’ I said I didn’t know 














ef they was or not, but it seemed to 
me a good deal like the time when 
Ric! Cope got so downhearted he set 
ub fire to his coat, shot hisself an’ 
’ jumped in the river; an ” after 
1e'd been pulled out an’ Mis’ Cope 
Dihad give him a course of cal’mel., 
an castor oil he was rip-rarin’ 
(ff}around wantin’ to bet he could 
lick time out of any miller his 
weight an’ age in Barry County.’ 











The flour milling industry was having the jitters over a lot of little troubles 
a few years back, not realizing that it would be 20 years or so before a Federal 


Grand jury would get around to looking into the true state of its turpitudes. 


ill far from home that he bethought 
himself of some of the sound health 
rules and habits of his parents. Among 
other things wholesome to eat, he re- 
called this recipe for unleavened bread. 
While the original recipe called for olive 
oil, we found the flavor of the oil too 
strong for our western tastes and sub- 
stituted melted butter or other shorten- 
ing in place of it. 


UNSUNG AND UNHONORED 


“No account of brown bread and vita- 
mins is complete without reference to 
William Stark, a medical man trained 
at Edinburgh and in London, who ex- 
perimented on monotonous diets and paid 
the penalty with his life,” states an 
editorial in Chemistry and Industry. “He 
had heard from Franklin of a printer 
who lived for two weeks on bread and 
water; from Sir John Pringle of Greeks 


We have also experi- 
mented with adding fennel, caraway seed 
and grated orange rind as varieties in 


existing solely on currants; from yet 
flavoring. Each kind meets with con- another source of an old lady whose 
siderable success, for never a crumb of only food was mutton fat. So, from 


the bread goes begging. 1769, Stark began his strange study of 


dieting by experiments on himself, living 
for 10 weeks on bread and water except 
for a fortnightly ration of sugar; 20 


BREAD OF THE ANCIENTS 
6 cups whole wheat flour 
1 tablespoon salt 
% cup honey 


% cup oil or melted shortening oz of bread per day left him hungry 

4% to 2 Cups cold water and caused loss of weight; 30 oz satis- 
Combine flour and salt. Add honey fied him, and though the bread was no 
and shortening and mix well. Add doubt a wholemeal one, he suffered from 
enough water, slowly, to mixture to vitamin deficiency. Stark lived danger- 
make a soft dough, stirring well. Spread ously on a scorbutic diet and became a 


not deeper than 1% inch thick in greased 
pans 11x8xl. Bake in a hot oven (425° 
F.) 30 minutes, or until done. Approxi- 
mate yield: two loaves. In our family, 
the children prefer this bread to cake. 
It is chewy and has a pleasant nuttiness 
which is more noticeable if the bread is 
eaten without butter (happily 
tioned times!)—Agnes Hewitt 
New York Tribune. 


martyr in his anxiety to prove by ex- 
periment; at times he suffered from 
bleeding gums and had to revive a dull 
and listless body with ‘animal food, milk 
and wine,’ or with ‘half a pint of black 
currants on Boxing Day.’ No grave or 
memorial commemorates this man, who 
died in 1770, leaving a diary which might 
well have been from the imaginative 
mind of Poe.” 


for ra- 


in the 


BAKING IN NEW GUINEA 

A bakery in certain of the south Pa- 
cific war theaters is no farther from 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers than the nearest 
coconut tree and clay bank, writes Cor- 
poral Earl Howlett from “somewhere 
in the vastness of New Guinea,” to his 
mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. P. W. 
Howlett, 4600 N.E. 118th Avenue, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

“Seeing how dad used to be a baker, 
he will enjoy knowing how we make 
bread once in a while,” Corporal Howlett 
hazarded in his V-mail letter. 

“We have to make our own yeast. 
This is how we do it: take the milk 
from six coconuts; add a couple of hands- 
ful of sugar and a half handful of salt, 
and age it for 48 hours. The rest is the 
same.” 

The dough, after being peppered with 
“some jungle berries that taste like rais- 
ins,” is baked in a clay oven molded by 
Corporal Howlett and certain of his 
buddies. 

“And even though it wouldn’t win a 
prize,” the soldier adds, “we like it.” 

Judging from another passage of Cor- 
poral Howlett’s missive, the Japs in 
this area would be delighted with even 
such primitive fare as the berry-coconut 
loaves. The passage in question reveals 
that Corporal Howlett’s company recent- 
ly took a full-grown Nip prisoner who 
weighed 62 lbs.—The Oregonian, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


PANCAKE SPECIALIST 
My husband won't be voted 
1'o fill the president’s chair ; 
But for pancakes he is noted 
Among friends brave and fair. 


This chef of mine with beaming smile, 
White apron round his waist, 

Is kitchen boss in right good style. 
Impatient guests urge, “Haste!” 


In big blue bowl (his favorite one) 
He mixes A-1 batter 


That makes each cake when crisply 
done, 


A cause for happy chatter. 


So now when meat we count in points, 

And flour we do not ration, 

Instead of serving juicy joints 

Pancakes will head the fashion. 
Noran McD. Kina. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - 
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WHY NOT SIMPLY “SACKS”? 


ROMULGATION of the War Production Board’s 

formal order prohibiting the manufacture after 
May 1 of flour and other grain products containers 
in sizes other than of 100 pounds (or over) and 
fractions thereof will require the milling industry, 
distributors of its products, bakers and even house- 
wives to adjust themselves to new and strange sur- 
roundings of weights, packages, prices and, perhaps 
most significant of all, names. 

The transition period, certain to be prolonged by 
completion of existing contracts and the necessity for 
using up large stocks of barrel-basis containers, offers 
minor difficulties, most of which will disappear with 
better acquaintance. Probably a majority of millers 
will begin to quote on the new “per 100 pounds” basis 
within the next week or ten days. The Millers Na- 
tional Federation suggests April 12 as an appropriate 
date for the mayor to pitch the first ball. 

The Federation suggests that the new unit of sale 
will be called the “cwt,” with a variation to “hundred- 
weight” when used conversationally. In making this 
suggestion it echoes the admittedly awkward termi- 
nology used, for lack of something better, since this 
epochal change was first proposed. However, even 
its halting and tentative use up to now has so re- 
vealed this element of awkwardness of expression as 
to urge adoption of some simpler term. 


For our own part, it strongly appears that the easi- 
est and most direct solution of the commercial lan- 
guage difficulty is merely to discontinue use of the 
archaic word “barrel,” meaning 196 pounds, and use in 
its stead the explicit and accurately descriptive word 
“sack,” meaning 100 pounds. 


It is to be kept in mind that the new name for 
the standard unit of weight of mill products will have 
a much wider application than mere reference to 
package sizes and units of sale and shipment. Ines- 
capably and quite desirably it is destined to replace 
the word “barrel” for every specific use and connota- 
tion having to do with milling and the trade in its 
products. As quantities of flour come to be stated 
in the new unit of weight, so will the capacities of 
mills be rated as so many “hundredweights” or 
“sacks” per day, their production given as so many 
“hundredweights” or “sacks” per week, carloads de- 
scribed as so many “hundredweights” or “sacks,” all 
market news, prices and commercial information of 
every kind given in terms of “hundredweights,” or 
“sacks,” or even, if it can be pictured, “cwts.” 

Our own interest in this business of so sweeping 
a change in commercial terminology is not inconsid- 
erable. All market and trade news, particularly in 
matters having to do with production and price, soon 
will require expression in terms of the new unit in- 
stead of in barrels. All of our own considerable and 
quite indispensable compilations of statistics, as pub- 
lished from week to week, month to month and ulti- 
mately in annual summaries, will have to be made 
over from the traditional, and soon to be meaningless, 
barrel to the new model of “cwts,” “hundredweights” 
or “sacks.” Style formulas for making this change 
effective in our columns as of April 15 or May 1 
already are provisionally made up, but await decision 
by the industry and its customers as to what the new 
arrival is to be christened. 

In our own concern we cannot but look with fore- 
boding down the vista of years, if we should be com- 
pelled to make awkward and inept references to sales 
of “10,000 cwts.” Indeed, we almost are persuaded 
that if we should be left choice between having to 
print “ewts” all through this publication and having 
our diligent and courteous representatives going about 
seeking market facts about the “hundredweights” 
or “cwts” volume of business, we would be compelled 
to devise some sort of provisional, if lonesome, 
nomenclature of our own in the hope that it would 
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lend itself to easy translation and thus be under- 
standable to all men. 

We are, however, reasonably cheered by the pros- 
pect that custom, always dependable in finding the 
simplest form of expression and usually decisive in 
such matters as this, will quite easily drop into use 
of the word “sack” as accurately descriptive of both 
the quantity and the container. And, thereafter, 
“half-sack” and “quarter-sack” no doubt will come 
into use quite automatically. 
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CHANGE FOR CHANGE’S SAKE 


T is to be hoped that at next week’s hearing before 

the Federal Security Agency to consider the mat- 
ter of changing the standards of enrichment for flour 
and bread, full weight will be given to the cost in 
materials and manpower involved in changing the tens 
of thousands of brands and government-required labels 
in use by the country’s thousands of millers and 
bakers. 

One bag manufacturer tells us that in his single 
case even a minor change in the enrichment label will 
require alteration or even complete remaking of from 
three to four thousand printing plates at a cost pos- 
sibly running into scores of thousands of dollars in 
money and an even greater cost in labor and use of 
almost unavailable materials. Others tell a similar 
story. 

When this is multiplied by the number of bag 
factories in the country, with their thousands upon 
thousands of printing plates, and to that total is 
added the comparably great task of making over 
plates for printing bread wrappers and for the mil- 
lions of cartons used throughout the bread industries 
as a whole, the over-all extent of the job becomes 
staggering. 

To what use? It may be that the enrichment 
formula originally adopted and later slightly amended 
is not the absolute optimum of desirable enrichment. 
Yet to make minor detailed changes at a time when 
the «whole package manufacturing industry is driven 
almost to distraction in efforts to keep pace with the 
demands of war and civilian needs under conditions 
of grave shortages of both materials and labor seems 
much less than worth while. 
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GRADE LABELING IN RETREAT 


URRENT report gives Price Administrator Pre- 

tiss Brown chief credit for an indicated slowing 
down of the grade labeling program, which has for 
several months past threatened to become an essential 
part of the food price control and rationing activities 
of government. The slowing down is believed to be 
the result of combined opposition by food industries 
and the press and obvious lack of enthusiasm in 
Congress. 

Grade labeling is, in its essence, a new-dealish 
scheme founded on the theory that all industry is 
fundamentally crooked and greedy. It has for its 
long-time objective the elimination of brand names, 
particular identification of products and sales promo- 
tion. Its aim and end is the sale of all food prod- 
ucts under a system of A, B and C government 
standards, so that there no longer would be any com- 
mercial advantage in branding, no possibility of special 
appeal to consumer taste and preference and, of 
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course, virtual standardization of prices. Complete 
realization of this ideal would include ultimate dis- 
tribution chiefly through producer-consumer co-opera- 
tives. 

It obviously would be merely conjectural to sug- 
gest the final effect of such a program upon con- 
sumption of the food products of agriculture. The 
most casual look about discloses literally scores of 
now virtually standard food commodities which had 
their beginning in special processing, attractive and 
appealing packages and great sums spent on adver- 
tising and sales promotion. In the cereal field alone 
the growers’ markets, once limited to oatmeal and 
perhaps boiled rice, have been multiplied by the 
innumerable delicious dishes poured from attractive 
packages at millions of breakfast tables every morning. 

How many beans were eaten before Heinz and 
Van Camp products replaced the doubtful results of 
the all-day efforts of the disappearing bean pot? 
How many millions of households would have been 
supplying a market for vegetable oils but for “Spry” 
and “Crisco”? Is it possible to imagine any house- 
wife ordering a pail of No. 2 Government Standard 
cottonseed oil? Probably the very name would be 
slightly nauseous to most of them. 

Cheese is another shining example of almost in- 
credibly increased consumption resulting from special 
preparation, packaging and advertising taking the 
great, round cheeses, semi-protected from the flies by 
an inverted rat trap, off the grocer’s counter and 
putting a hundred dainty cheese confections in his 
display cases and thence into millions of ice boxes 
and on other millions of tables. Cheese’s companion, 
butter, also must have increased enormously in con- 
sumption because of quality and packaging attraction 
elevating it far above the old-fashioned chunk weigh- 
ing a pound to five pounds. Nor would any assur- 
ance of government guarantee of standard quality 
take the place of this consumer attraction and so 
protecting increased consumption. 

Self-rising and prepared flours, special breads, 
meats (“Spam” and “Tenderized”), vegetables (“Quick 
Freeze” and “Idaho”), soups, innumerable condiments 
and sauces, hundreds of commodities familiar from 
daily and long-time acquaintance, all had their begin- 
nings in discovery and imagination, followed by spe- 
cial preparation, packaging and promotion. Anyone 
looking over his own table or into his own family 
pantry or icebox cannot but be astonished at how far 
almost every familiar article of food has progressed 
from the “standardized” raw food commodity from 
which it is created. 

Here, indeed, is the very heart of the American 
standard of diet and of living, the infinite variety and 
taste appeal of foods, partly or even wholly prepared 
to excite palatal anticipations and tempting our curi- 
osity and our appetites by processing, packaging and 
promotion. Granting that individual enterprise cre- 
ated all of these things because of desire for profit 
and charged us sufficiently for its services, it unques- 
tionably has multiplied alike the appeal of all of these 
products and, as a major result, their consumption. 

In our judgment, which in this particular matter 
stands on level ground with the judgment of all of 
the social and economic reformers that ever thirsted 
for office, this whole vast establishment devoted to 
converting the raw produce of field, orchard, feed 
lots, poultry runs and dairy barns into innumerable 
appetite-exciting products, branding and trade-mark- 
ing them and promoting their sale, are the truly 
effective marketing agencies of American agriculture. 
Standardization is, in such matters, but another name 
for stagnation. 

And, again in our opinion, to the extent that agri- 
culture encourages this program of standardization 
and price control, it will reduce its own markets and 
further endanger its own prosperity. Nothing is more 
deadening to consumption than product standardiza- 
tion, government supervision of marketing and ab- 
sence of incentive for intelligent and enterprising 
sales promotion. 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour 
Milling State. 


Today Is the Day of Opportunity 
For Every Baker in America 


Through the months to come America will eat more 
bread than ever before in history. 


The bread people learn to like now will be the bread 
they will eat through future years—after peace and 
plenty have returned to the world. 


Despite every present difficulty, every baker should set 
a higher mark than ever before for every product. 


Bake PAGE’S 


Fine and Always Dependable 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


sae te 7 TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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V Virn help so scarce and restrictions so 
numerous, a heavier share of the production 
load must be carried by the flour. Your bakery 
superintendent is hard pressed to maintain a 
high quality standard under existing conditions. 
Help make it easier for him by giving him the 

GENERAL OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. best flour you can buy—Ceresota or Aristos. 
CHICAGO 


its STAN DARD conoany 


* BUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 


AT YOUR SERVICE, SIR! 


pull 





HELP SHORTAGE! 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE YOU NEED 
DEPENDABLE Standard FLOURS 
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JOHN RUSSELL, HEAD 
GARLAND MILL, DIES 


Indiana Miller Was Leader in Business 
and Civic Affairs—Ill 
Nine Months 


John F. Russell, president of the Gar- 
land Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind., and 
civic and business leader in that com- 
munity for many years, died on April 1 
Mr. 


Russell, who was 73, became ill while 


after an illness of nine months. 
serving as a delegate to the state demo- 
cratic convention last summer. 

Born in Lawrenceburg, Ind., Mr. Rus- 
sell moved to Greensburg with his par- 
He became connected 
with the Garland Milling Co. in 1898 and 
He 
was president of the Indiana Millers 
Association in 1910 and was active in 


ents while a boy. 


president of the company in 1908. 


milling circles for many years. 

Mr. Russell took a deep interest in 
civic affairs. He was chairman of the 
American Red Cross for his county, a 
charter member of the Greensburg Ro- 
tary Club, a member of the board of 
trustees of Madison State Hospital for 
25 years, an active member of the Elks 
Lodge, and an officer of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

When bank failures were numerous in 
the depression years, Mr. Russell was 
called upon to serve in liquidating these 
properties and was receiver for seven 
national banks in Indiana. Although 











P Buffalo way when World War I 

was in the minds of only a few 

people there was a stocky built 
young kid who had ravenously read every 
newspaper sporting page he could lay 
his hands on to see what the grunters and 
groaners of the nation—politely called 
wrestlers—were doing with their bulk 
and brawn. 

In his high school days, he took a 
fancy to the gymnasium and developed 
into a wrestler of parts whose record 
of disposing of all 115-lb opponents 
somewhat toughened him for the stretch 
in the United States Army overseas which 
was to follow: He’s lost pretty much 
all of that toughness now, as he is 
engaged in a different kind of battle, 
as anyone who comes to the desk of Max 
F. Cohn, senior business specialist of 
the feed and grain section of the Office 
of Price Administration, will testify. 
Instead of the hard-boiled language of 
a sergeant, first class, U. S. Army of 
World War I, Mr. Cohn now disposes 
to pitch his tones to those of the high 
type business man, who has elected to 
serve in World War II as a swivel chair 
soldier to do what he can to help the 
war effort without too seriously disturb- 
ing the normal functions of the grain 
trades. 

It is a long way from high school 
wrestling and being a part of the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation in Germany a 
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never holding an elective office, he was 
always interested in democratic politics 
and took a prominent part in them. 

Surviving is his son, J. Frank Russell, 
treasurer of the milling company. His 
wife died in 1931. 
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SPENCER KELLOGG EARNINGS 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons for the four weeks ended Feb. 13 
report a net profit $723,986, compared 
with $1,086,237 for the similar period 
of 1942. 
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Editorial Writer 
Addresses Grain 


Elevator Group 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The only sen- 
sible post-war course open to America 
is participation in an_ international 
agreement among the United Nations to 
preserve peace, Gideon Seymour, former 
foreign correspondent and now editorial 
editor of the Minneapolis Star Journal, 
told the members of the Minneapolis 
Chapter of the Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents at their March 30 
meeting. 

Mr. Seymour was the featured speak- 
er at the annual “Manager’s Night” meet- 
ing of the chapter. He traced the de- 
velopment of shifting world political 
control Greece, Egypt, Rome, 
Spain aad Britain and attributed the 
chaotic conditions since 1914 to a break- 
down in Britain’s ability to enforce its 
standards of political conduct interna- 


from 


THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


OPA GRAIN SPECIALIST 


tionally. The United States, as a nearly 
self-sufficient nation, is in no position to 
take up the British mantle, he pointed 
out, but can co-operate with the other 
United Nations in setting up and en- 
forcing a new set of international rules. 

A series of brilliantly photographed 
movies of big game hunting in the Alas- 
kan interior and duck hunting in north- 
ern Minnesota, taken by a St. Paul 
physician, were shown. 

Host at the meeting was Leighton 
Steere, of the Leighton Steere Belting 
& Supply Co., who provided refresh- 
ments and a smorgasbérd dinner. 
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NEW ADDRESS FOR BROKERS 
Cuicaco, ILt.—Bemmels- Vaughan, Chi- 
cago flour broker, is now located in its 
new Offices at 4803 N. Lincoln Avenue, 
¢orner of Lawrence Avenue. The new 
telephone number is Longbeach 0668. 
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% For the Red Cross ~% 


Employees in the terminal elevators at 
Minneapolis have joined up 100% in the 
Red Cross war fund drive. All agreed 
to work overtime, and contribute their 
overtime pay to the Red Cross, an aver- 
age of about $4.25 per worker. Among 
the companies signing up were: Van 
Dusen Harrington Co; Cargill, Inc; At- 
lantic Elevator Co; Bunge Elevator Co; 
Kellogg Milling Co; Cereal Grading Co; 
Victoria Elevator Co; Searle Grain Co; 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion; Gregory-Jennison Co; Leval & Co; 
Brooks Elevator Co., and the Osborne- 
MeMillan Elevator Co. 
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Max F. Cohn 
. .. Swivel chair soldier . . 


quarter of a century ago that Max Cohn 
has traveled. Born in Buffalo on Jan. 
7, 1889, the schools of the famed milling 
center provided young Max with the nor- 
mal or traditional educational equipment 
to make him anxious to get into the 
feed business. He took the road of 
practical education rather than book 
learning and in 1904 he started his 





business career in the feed line with the 
Buffalo office of the Oneonta Milling Co. 
as bookkeeper. Four years wrestling 
with figures were too confining for~the 
energetic Max, however, and in 1908 he 
transferred his capabilities to the Tioga 
Mill & Elevator Co. of Waverly, N. Y., 
where he became assistant manager. The 
westward urge came upon him in 1911 
when he became a salesman for Chapin 
& Co. of Hammond, Ind. 

Resigning in 1917, Mr. Cohn enlisted 
in the Motor Transportation Corps of 
the United States Army, and went over- 
seas, ending up in Berlin with the 
Army of Occupation. Returning to the 
United States in September, 1919, Mr. 
Cohn organized the Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co. Except for the brief period 
during 1925 and 1926, when he returned 
to Tioga as assistant manager in charge 
of purchases and sales, Mr. Cohn has 
been with Sunset as its president and 
general manager, a post he left last 
September to joint the OPA grain and 
feed section staff as senior business 
specialist. 

Mr. Cohn retains his business connec- 
tions and is still active in trade associa- 
tion circles. He is at present president 
of the National Feed Distributors Asso- 
ciation; has served as director and treas- 
urer of the Buffalo Corn Exchange, 


and is on the feed arbitration committee © 


and feed trade committee of the New 
York region. 
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LESS HOME BAKING IS 
SHOWN IN CITY STUDY 


Milwaukee Journal Analysis Indicates 
36% of Families Do Less Baking, 
21% More 


There is slightly less home baking be- 
ing done now than a year ago, judging 
by the annual consumer analysis report 
of the Milwaukee Journal, just off the 
press. 

This survey shows that 36% of the 
families interviewed in the survey did 
less baking at home than they did a year 
earlier. 
1943. 
21%, and 43% reported no change in the 


The survey was made in Jan- 
uary, More baking was done by 
amount of baking done. 

The report was compiled before any 
of the current rationing programs were 
effective, except the sugar limitation. It 
showed that 94.2% of Milwaukee house- 
wives do some home baking. By income 
classes, the range was from 92.2% to 
96.2%. The percentage of families which 
did no home baking at all was somewhat 
larger among the lower income groups 
than at high income levels. That does 
not mean, of course, that there was less 
family flour sold to the low income fam- 
ilies. 
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WARD CHAIRMAN PREDICTS 
INCREASE IN BREAD PRICE 


New York, N. Y.—Speaking at the 
recent annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Ward Baking Co., Faris R. 
Russell, chairman of the board, declared 
that “an increase in bread prices is in- 
evitable, but I do not know how soon the 
increase will be needed. Higher ma- 
terial costs, particularly flour, and in- 
creased wages are the factors which will 
bring about the higher bread prices.” 
Mr. Russell pointed out that an advance 
of 1c loaf would cost the average family 
only $3.50 to $4 annually. 
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IOWA FEED DEALERS ASK 
ADDITIONAL STATE HELP 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—The secretary of 
the Western Grain and Feed Associa- 
tion, Mark G. Thornburg, has sent a re- 
quest to the Iowa legislature for two 
additional feed and seed inspectors and 
for additional help in the laboratory to 
analyze feeds and seeds. The Feed Deal- 
ers Association through the 10c tonnage 
tax paid to the state of Iowa more than 
$88,000 in 1942. This is approximately 
75% of the cost of the Dairy and Feed 
Department, and the secretary feels the 
members are entitled to this service. 
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JAMES R. AFFLECK HEADS 
PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 


PuHiILapeLpHia, Pa.—At the annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Association 
of Flour Distributors, April 1, James 
R. Affleck, of the Quaker City Flour 
Mills, Inc., was _ re-elected president. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 
vice president, Morris Kutner; secre- 
tary, Samuel B. Millenson; treasurer, 
Joseph L. Carroll. As Philadelphia rep- 





‘resentative on the National Flour Dis- 


tributors’ executive committee, S. Gart- 
land Horan was named. 





| lo mv SOM .o. 


Eighteen years ago your trust was in 
me... today I put my trust in you. 


Eighteen years ago your baby fin- 
gers clung to my hand for assurance 
...today I cling to you for assurance. 


When you first started to crawl, you 
became an adventurer—life has been 
an adventure to you ever since. 


At six we watched you trudge off 
to school—at night listened to your 
excited stories of new experiences, 
new friends, new things to do. 


In quick, successive years you grew 
from babyhood to boyhood. Y our life 
was a life of marbles, tops, kites, base- 
ball, soldiers—tin soldiers, then. 


Etched deep in my memory are 
recollections of the loud shirts you 
wore—baggy corduroy pants—the 
hearty slam of the door when you 
entered—your whistle as you worked 
over airplane models at your bench. 
Uncertain boyish fingers learning 
skill—gaining confidence in your 
own abilities as you grew farther 
from the need of our protective care. 


At twelve you pleaded for a shotgun, 
striking fear to your mother’s heart. 
We waited until you were fourteen— 
then you and I went hunting through 
the corn rows in the fall of the year... 
through the swamp—adventures in 
duck blinds. A marksman you became 
with clear, keen eye—firm finger. You 
tasted the sweet cup of self-reliance. 
You were a good shot—a good com- 
panion to your father who worshiped 
you then as he does now. 


Then one day you waved goodbye as 
your train pulled out—you were off to 
school away from home for the first 
time. How we missed you. The parting 
was hard... your mother and I little 
knewthen what partings were to come. 


You wrote home sketchily .. . short 
letters... requests for money ... tales 
of your newly made friends and of 
your work. 


At Holiday time when you came 
home the silent house lived again. You 
brought in your friends. They seemed 
more a part of you than we—and we 
tried not to show how hard it was to 
relinquish you to them. 


. . the day of the big game your 
mother wore a large yellow chrysan- 
themum you bought for her. 


We watched you lead your team to 
victory. We were proud of you as we 
saw unfold the pattern of your life, 
achieving at every turn what you set 
out to do. 


The unflinching decisions you made 
for your team on the football field 
was a portent of the decision we knew 
you must make as the hood of war 
crowded down . . . we prayed that 
you would make the right decision 
and you made it. 


5 * * 


In 18 years your cycle has run from 
babyhood to boyhood—boyhood to 
manhood... no longer can we pro- 
tect you with the warm blanket of 
our love—to you we now turn for 
our protection. 


In your hands is the might to win 
Victory...—the right to bring Peace. 
Until then I pray for you, my son, 
and wait...and wait...and wait... 
for your joyous, safe return. 


An appreciation of your boy and mine .. . fine, stalwart 
sons of America who are fighting for your life and my life 





® Written for Bay State Milling Company by Boyd Knell. 
Reprints, flat, suitable for framing 10% x 14 inches, mailed on 
request by Bay State Milling Company, Winona, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1943 by Bay State Milling Company 
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Program of Safety Standards 
Approved by Equipment Group 


Cuicaco, Iv1.—After hearing an ap- 
peal by Fred L. Moore, chairman of the 
Bakery Engineers’ safety committee, the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation voted to support the engineers’ 
program for establishment of certain 
minimum standards in 


safety bakery 


equipment. ‘The American Standards 
Association will be asked to sponsor the 
safety schedule. 


Mr. Moore spoke at the dinner meet- 


ing of the association, held during the 
bakery engineers’ convention, March 9. 
He pointed to the considerable accident 
toll in the baking industry, part of which 
could be eliminated by better safety 
and said that 
bakers seeking the cheapest equipment 
made it hard for machinery manufac- 


devices on machinery, 


turers to adopt the best safety devices. 
The purpose of working with the Ameri- 
can Standard Association, he explained, 


was to obtain a recognized minimum 
standard for safety devices, which could 
be a point of reference for states in 
establishing legal standards. This co- 
operative voluntary program would fore- 
stall freak state laws that would be 
burdensome to manufacturers and the 
baking industry and at the same time set 
up a safety goal toward which all bakery 
machinery could be brought. 

The standards would be submitted for 
approval to a group of representatives 
of the bakery engineers, equipment man- 
ufacturers, labor, insurance companies 
and the standards association. 
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The new officers of the association, 
elected by mail vote previously, were 
announced: Clark Dean, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., president; 
E. S. Mason, J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
vice president; Fred Pfenning, Fred D. 
Pfenning Co., Columbus, secretary-treas- 
urer. In the absence of Mr. Pfenning, 
Carl Steinhauer, Union Steel Products 
Co., acted as secretary. Various com- 
mittee appointments were made. 

Dr. L. G, Hall, professor of history, 
Albion (Mich.) College, in an interesting 
address, forecast the changed condi- 
tions that are likely to exist after the 
end of the present war. He indicated 
a belief that government direction of 
industrial activities will continue in some 
measure after hostilities have ceased 
and that more widespread social con 
sciousness will be a ruling factor in na 
tional and international affairs. 
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ARBA Membership 
Now Embraces All 
States of Union 


ILu.—With the sustaining 
memberships received from the following 
Nevada bakers, the Aszociated Retail 
Bakers of America now has members in 
every state: Hugh A. Rauhut, Rauhut’s 
Bakery, Reno; Peter C, Pauls, Fallon 
Bakery, Fallon; William Hooft, Hum- 
boldt Bakery, Winnemucca; C. F. Heess. 
Hawthorne Bakery, Hawthorne. 





CuHicago, 


Nevada was the only state which was 
not represented on the roster of ARBA, 
due to the fact that there is no local or 
state association operating in that state 

The growth of ARBA during the last 
year is remarkable and the officers and 
directors are encouraged with the _ re- 
sponses from bakers for sustaining mem- 
berships in the research and merchandis 
ing department as well as from the non- 
affiliated associations which are recogniz- 
ing the work of their national retail bak 
ers associations. 

The efforts of second vice president 
John M. Benkert of ARBA to increase 
the membership of the national associa- 
tion recently were rewarded with the 
decision of the Essex Division of the 
New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade to 
affiliate with the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America. 


Every baker today is proud of the importance of bread 
. . . on the home front, in the whole war effort. That's 
why so many of them are using Red Star Enriched Yeast 
to make their bread the best, nutritionally, that can be 
had. It's a simple process. Not a single extra ingredient 
is needed. Red Star Enriched Yeast alone adds to your 
formulae all the vitamins required. 


Plump, golden loaves of bread . . . and 

Official notification of this decision was 
received from Secretary Carl J. Grois 
of the Essex Division, together with the 
remittance for the dues for the first 
year. Members voted unanimously to 
join after their president, H. F. Dylla, 
pointed out the importance of an affilia- 
tion with the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. 


plenty of ‘em! It's one of the few 


symbols of abundance left these days. 








The bakery industry can well take a 
bow for helping keep the nation's "bread basket" filled. 
Faced with shortages and scarcities, you applied good 
American ingenuity . . . not only maintained production 
but improved and enriched your bread as well. No won- 
der more and more people are leaning on the "staff of 
life" for wholesome nourishment! 


Always fresh and full-strength, dependable Red Star 
Enriched Yeast . . . along with Red Star Yeast Food and 
Baker's Malt .. . is ready to help you keep that “horn 
of plenty" pouring. 


The Essex Division is the forty-eighth 
affiliated member group, and Mr. Benkert 
has been assured that other divisions 
of the New Jersey Bakers Board of 
Trade soon will follow the example of 
the Essex Division. 
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COCOA BEAN ORDER TRANSFERRED 

Wasninoton, D, C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wickard has issued Food Distri- 
bution Order No. 25, regulating the 
grinding of cocoa beans and restricting 
the manufacture of chocolate novelty 
items and other cocoa products. This 
succeeds WPB Order M-145, all of the 
provisions of which are continued ir 
effect in the new order. 
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TOPPER 


Likes best to be baked alone 
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But never objects to sharing 
performance honors with any 
other fine flour for bakers who 


prefer a high quality blend 
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THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Current Crisis in Manpower 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








By 


Dean William H. Spencer 


Regional Director, War 


N April 18, 1942, the President 
of the United States created the 


War Manpower Commission. He 
laid upon it the task of mobilizing the 
manpower and womanpower of the 


nation for the effective prosecution of 
On Dec. 5, 1942, the President, 
recognizing that the recruitment of men 


the war. 


for the army and the recruitment of men 


and women for the war industries is 
a single problem, made selective service 
an integral part of the War Manpower 
Commission. 

In the mobilization of manpower and 
womanpower for essential activities and 
the war industries, the commission must 
for the most part rely upon persuasion, 
voluntary programs of action and the co- 
operation of labor, management and the 
The 


to some extent, gain its ends by pressures 


public generally. commission can, 
and so-called indirect sanctions, but by 
and large it must rely upon voluntary 
programs of action. The Manpower Com- 


mission as now organized is both repre- 


sentative and democratic. The labor- 
management committee in Washington 
participates with the chairman of the 


commission in the formulation and enun- 
ciation of national policies with respect 
to the recruitment, placement, training 
and utilization of manpower and woman- 
power. The regional manpower director, 

the 
simi- 


of which there are 12. throughout 


nation, and the area director are 
larly advised by labor-management com- 
the 


power policies and programs. 


mittees in administration of man- 

The dimensions of the manpower prob- 
lems with which the commission is grap- 
pling may be stated statistically. It is 
estimated that by the end of 1943, 65,- 


000,000 persons—-two out of every three 


between the ages of 18 and 65-——will be 
in the armed forces or gainfully em- 
ployed. 
THE STATISTICAL PROBLEM 

At the beginning of the year there 
were approximately 6,400,000 in the 
armed forces. By the end of the year 
this figure will climb to at least 10,- 
700,000. ‘This means that 4,300,000 men 


between the ages of 18 and 38 will leave 
life 
generally to enter the armed forces. That 


industry, agriculture and civilian 
we may meet the increased production 
schedules contemplated for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1943, the manpower com- 
the 


activities and war industries not only 


mission must bring into essential 


enough workers to replace those who 
have entered the armed forces, but at 
least 2,000,000 more. 
quate supply of food, agriculture must be 
maintained at its present level of 8,900,- 
000 year-round workers. In brief, 
armed the industries, 
essential civilian activities, and agricul- 
ture will require a net total of 6,400,000 
more men and women in December, 19438, 
than they had in December, 1942. 

the the 
manpower commission propose to meet 


To insure an ade- 


the 


forces, war the 


This is demand. How does 
it? At present, about 1,500,000 persons 
still But this 
number we probably cannot muster more 
than 500,000 workers. A part of these 


are merely unemployed between jobs. A 


are unemployed. frova 


large part 
and 


of them live in labor-surplus 
under present arrangements 
will not be moved to labor- 


areas 
cannot or 
deficit 

Six million workers must be recruited 
The first 


areas. 


from two principal sources. 


Manpower Commission, Chicago, Ill. 


consists of persons engaged in nonde- 
ferrable and_ unclassified activities. 
Three to three and a half million persons 
must shift during this year from those 
activities into the essential activities and 


the war industries. A second important 
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source of supply consists of persons who 
are not normally members of the na 
tion’s work force; and, with the excep- 
tion of a relatively small number of 
handicapped persons, and members of 
minority groups, this means women. By 
the end of this year approximately 
3,000,000 women, not now in the labor 
force, will have to take jobs. 

The manpower problem, however, is 
not an entirely mathematical problem. 
There are certain complicating factors 
which make its solution very difficult. 


There are certain areas in the country 
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in which there are current acute labor 
shortages (32 areas). There are some 
stringent areas in which labor shortages 
are anticipated within six months. There 
are other areas in which labor shortages 
may be anticipated after six months. 
The greater Chicago area is now in that 
category, but may be designated a 
critical area in the next few months. 
Finally there are a large number of areas, 
like New York City and Boston, in which 
the supply of labor is and will continue 
to be adequate to meet all known labor 
requirements. Now if labor were as 
mobile as raw materials, the mass trans- 
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fer of workers from loose labor markets 
to tight labor markets would be possible, 
but this would be attended by serious 
problems of housing and transportation. 

At the beginning of the period of 
preparation for defense, when we knew 
we had a materials problem, but did not 
think we had a serious manpower prob- 
lem, we built plants, converted plants 
and awarded war contracts without suf- 
ficient regard to the matter of labor 
supply, housing, transportation and com- 
munity services. As I have just pointed 
out, it is not easy to direct mass trans- 
fers of available workers into these areas 


where there is large concentration of 
work. It is even more difficult, 
almost impossible in fact, to move war 
plants into the areas where there is an 
adequate supply of labor. To some ex- 
tent, the War Production Board and 
the various procurement agencies of the 
government can mitigate this situation by 
canceling contracts and by refusing to 
award new contracts in tight labor mar- 
kets if alternative facilities for meeting 
the terms of the contracts are available 
elsewhere. While some dispersion of war 
contracts is thus being achieved, the pos- 
sibilities here are limited and certainly 


war 





vomen go to work 





.. they don’t have time to bake 


%* The Office of War Information says that 15,000,000 women 
are now working and estimates that by December, 1943, the 


figure will be 18,000,000. 


These women—and their families—are depending on 


bakers for good cake both for their home table and workers’ 
lunch boxes. They will buy more cake—but they want good 
cake. 


Don’t let them down. Whatever cake varieties you make, 


be sure they are good. Your customers—the old and the new 
—will thank you, remember you, and stay with you, because 
you have kept your quality UP! 

Covo Super-Mix is a big help in making good cake. It is 
especially suited to making cakes that will stay fresh, moist, 
and fine-eating after long hours in a lunch box, in a car or a 
locker—after days in a cake box at home. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO. General Offices: Cambridge, Mass, 


Super-Mix 


FOR FINE 


CAKES 
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this type of dispersion is by no means a 
complete solution to the grave problems 
we face in areas in which acute labor 
shortages exist. 


OBJECTIVES OF WMC 


There is and can be no serious dis- 
agreement as to the objectives of the 
War Manpower Commission. Funda- 
mentally, it is the task of the commis- 
sion to bring about the fullest possible 
utilization of manpower and woman- 
power for the purpose of winning the 
war, 

More specifically, the commission de- 
sires to reduce to a minimum the needless 
and wasteful turnover of labor which 
inevitably results from improper place- 
ment, indiscriminate job shifting, labor 
pirating and other practices which in- 
terfere with full production of war 
materials. These practices, however de- 
sirable or undesirable in normal times, 
should be eliminated or curbed in a war 
economy. 

A part of our program is to provide 
an orderly method for the transfer of 
workers within essential activities and 
war industries. Many employers—some 
innocently, some deliberately—are hoard- 
ing workers, particularly skilled work- 
ers. In normal times we can tolerate 
this practice (that’s considered “smart” 
business); we cannot tolerate it when 
every ounce of available human energy 
should be at work. Many employers are 
now parties to gentlemen’s agreements 
not to hire workers who do not come 
with clearance from former employers. 
While the manpower commission wants 
to reduce labor turnover to a minimum, 
it is just as anxious that every worker 
shall have the privilege of transferring 
into the job where he can utilize his 
skill most effectively in essential activi- 
ties and war production, This cannot 
be accomplished if employers by private 
agreements can control the transfer of 
workers within the essential activities 
and war industries. 

Another important phase of the pro- 
gram is to set some control or controls 
over in-migration or out-migration of 
workers. This we are interested in do- 
ing, not because we want to be capri- 
cious or meddlesome, but solely to pro- 
tect workers against the inconvenience 
and hazards of moving into areas where 
community 
transportation, 


facilities—such as housing, 
hospitals, schools and 
churches—are already overtaxed. One 
of the great and inestimable privileges 
of an American citizen in times of peace 
is to move to any spot or community 
within any of our 48 states without pass- 
parts or any other hindrance save that 
imposed by the individual’s economic and 
financial ability. We, as individuals, 
must, however, recognize that in a pe- 
riod of emergency we can no longer 
fully enjoy and exercise this privilege in 
moving about where we want to if we 
Some movement of workers is 
necessary and desirable in the war ef- 
fort, but it should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and should certainly be under 
control. 


desire. 


While there is little or no disagreement 
as to the objectives of the War Man- 
power Commission, much disagreement is 
currently developing as to the ways and 
means of attaining those objectives. At 
the outset, the commission was severely 
criticized for its alleged inaction; now 
it is under fire from many directions 
because of some actions it is taking. 
How to satisfy every one is a human 
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problem, the solution to which no one 
has ever found. 


EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


One mechanism or plan which the 


commission is now sponsoring in its 
effort to solve the manpower problem 
on a voluntary basis is the so-called 
“Employment Stabilization Agreement.” 
In general terms it provides that an 
employee who desires to leave a job 
in an essential activity or war industry 
may not do so without a certificate of 
availability from his last employer. This 
plan also provides that another employer 
will not hire a man who does not present 
the Certificate of Availability. 
are the arguments which are described 


These 


in the newspapers as job freezing pro- 
grams. Actually they establish not a 
process of freezing, but a system where- 
effected through 
channels and on_ reasonable 
grounds. Briefly, a worker 
given a statement of availability if he 


by transfers can be 
orderly 
may be 


is laid off for more than 30 days, or 
if he wishes to change in order to make 
skill, 
has not been working full time for a 


use of a_ higher or because he 
substantial period, or because he has to 


go an unreasonable long distance to 
work, or because of working conditions 
or wages substantially less favorable 
than those prevailing in the particular 
community, or finally he may be trans- 
ferred because of compelling personal 
reasons. 

The agreements further provide an ap- 
peals procedure for both workers and 
employers, through a review unit in the 
office in the 


first instance and on up through the 


local employment service 
area labor management committee and 
finally the Regional Labor Management 
Committee. 


an opportunity to appeal his case. 


Each aggrieved party has 
Our 
experience has shown that the vast ma- 
jority of cases are satisfactorily settled 
in the Review Unit of the local employ- 
ment office, and that turnover is con- 
siderably reduced in the areas where the 
stabilization agreements are in force. 
These agreements are only one of the 
policies and programs whereby the man- 
power commission seeks to meet its prob- 
lems on an individual co-operative basis 
The 
war industries to 
utilize local labor supply. 


in each local area. commission 
also seeks to induce 
It endeavors 
to break down the prejudice of employ- 
ers in the matter of hiring Jews, ne- 
other 


It is paving the way for 


groes, aliens and members of 
minorities. 
the placement of large numbers of women 
in jobs habitually held by men. Through 
our Manning Table plan we endeavor to 
with 


loss of many workers to selective service 


assist employers who are faced 
to work out an orderly schedule for such 
withdrawals, which is approved by selec- 
tive service. The Manning Tables also 
form the basis of plans for training of 
replacements and here our training pro- 
grams come in. 

It is the responsibility of the man- 
power commission to see that government 
training programs for both pre-employ- 
ment and on the job training are geared 
to the needs of employers in the local 
area and are turning out workers with 
the skill that is needed, where they are 
needed, when they are needed. 


THE 48-HOUR WEEK 





Another policy which was formulated 
at the national level but which will be 
applied locally and with due considera- 
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tion for local conditions is the 48-hour 
work week. This longer work week must 
be put into effect in certain local areas 
of extreme labor stringency—but even 
in these areas the object is not to im- 

but to 
areas as 
If the 48-hour week 
will 


needed production, nor release workers 


pose a burdensome regulation 
utilize all manpower in the 
fully as possible. 
in a certain case 
for employment in essential industries, 
the area war manpower representative 
is empowered to make an exception in 
that 
cedure is provided. 


case. Here, too, an appeals pro- 


neither increase’ 






At the outset the War Manpower Com- 
mission was faced with a major problem 
of policy, how to deal with various ac- 
tivities and occupations in a war econ- 
On the one extreme there are 
certain activities such as the manufac- 
ture of aviation parts, ammunition, the 
processing of food, and transportation, 


omy. 


which are clearly essential in the war 
program, and therefore, entitled to pref- 
erential treatment in the matter of allo- 
cation of manpower. On the other ex- 
treme, there are certain activities which 
can be dispensed with entirely, or dras- 
tically reduced for the duration of the 
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war. The same generalization applies 
to occupations as well as to activities; 
some are clearly essential and require 
preferential treatment; others just as 
clearly are less essential. In these cir- 
cumstances, the committee ruled, as a 
matter of national policy, that certain 
activities and occupations 
classified as essential. 
Following this decision there was estab- 
lished in Washington the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee for Essential Occu- 
pations. 


should be 


This committee is composed of 
representatives of the Selective Service 
System, the Army, the Navy, the War 
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For the Five Best Suggestions on How to Save 
Shortening in a Bakeshop, Hotel or Restaurant 


E must conserve the civilian supply of 

fats and oils in order to meet the de- 
mands of Army, Navy and Lend-Lease. 

Shortening Headquarters, as manufacturers 

of heavy-duty MFB—one of America’s most 

popular shortenings—consider it their re- 


sponsibility to find every possible way to save 


on fats and oils and to eliminate waste so 
that the available civilian supply will be more 
efficiently used. We’re offering you an oppor- 
tunity to make helpful suggestions on one 
of your country’s vital necessities for Victory. 
At the same time you have the chance to win 


a $100.00 War Bond for doing it. 


If you have a FAT-SAVER Idea, send it in today! 
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Manpower Commission and the War 
Production Board. It is charged with 
the delicate responsibility of appraising 
the essentiality of activities and occupa- 
tions in their relationship to the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

These classifications of activities and 
occupations have significance in connec- 
tion with the deferment of workers un- 
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Selective Service Act grants specific ex- 
emption only to ministers. Essential 
workers in essential activities, even those 
manufacturing most vital war materials, 
are deferred only until other workers 
can be recruited or trained to replace 
them, and then only for six-month pe- 
riods. These lists of essential activities 


and occupations, however, are furnished 


ject to immediate call under selective 
service without regard to the time re- 
quired for training a replacement. A 
local board may, however, grant defer- 
ments to skilled or essential workers in 
list of 
essential activities if, in the judgment 


activities which are not on the 


of the board, such deferments are in the 
best interest of the community. 


der the Selective Service Act. .There to local selective service boards for their 
is a widespread belief that a worker in 


an essential occupation in an essential 


guidance in granting or withholding de- 
ferments of workers in essential activi- 


activity is per se entitled to deferment, ties. A worker in an activity which has 


and on a more or less permanent basis. not been classified as_ essential, 


This, of course, is not the case. The 


even 
though a highly skilled worker, is sub- 


Again, the employment service of the 
War Manpower Commission, in the re- 
cruitment and placement of workers, is 
required to give priorities to industries 
engaged in essential activities. This does 
not mean that the employment service 











WE’VE MADE IT EASY: 


There are no complicated rules. This is serious business to help 
Uncle Sam. Maybe you have had a good idea right along and 
didn’t know where to send it. Maybe you’re already using a 
new fat-saving idea in your own business—we’ll give special 
attention to any idea already in practice—an idea that 
may help the whole country. Write it in your own words. 
Entries will be judged solely on how good and practical the 
idea is. How you write it, or what you write it on doesn’t 


matter. Just get busy now and send it in right away. 


BONDS-FREE? 





IT’S PATRIOTIC—IT’S PROFITABLE 


Not only is this your chance to help 
the War effort by helping others to 
conserve our limited civilian supply 
of fats and oils, but you may win 
one of the five $100.00 War Bonds! 
Everyone wants to help speed Vic- 
tory Day, so why not send in your 
FAT-SAVER suggestion in the 


next mail. Your country needs it! 


Last day for sending in suggestions is April 30th. Send entry to: 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 


SALES CO. 


DEPARTMENT 1207, 21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


Opportunity to win one of these $100.00 War Bonds is open to everyone except 
employees of. the Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., their affiliates and agents. 


REMEMBER: Last mailing date is April 30th, 1943. If duplicate 


winning ideas are submitted, the one post-marked earliest will 


























be considered the winner. The Judges’ decisions are final. All 


entries become the property of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
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of the WMC will not assist employers 
in activities which have not been de- 
signed as esssential, it merely means 
that it gives preferential treatment to 
employers in essential activities. 

FOOD PROCESSING 


Food processing, as you _ probably 
know, is one of those activities which has 
been declared essential by the War Man- 
power Commission. Within this activity 
the all around baker, 
and certain supervisory and _ technical 
occupations involved in any kind of food 
processing have been declared essential. 


occupation of 


This designation confers certain ad- 
vantages upon your industry. It likewise 
entails certain responsibilities. An in- 
dustry which has been declared essential 
cannot sit back and feel that its problems 
have been solved. It is still your re- 
sponsibility to replace every able-bodied 
man under 38 by a woman or an older 
man if it is humanly possible. If it is 
not possible, think again, and see if the 
job can’t be broken down into two or 
more simpler or less strenuous jobs. It 
is still your responsibility to see that 
every worker in your plants is using all 
the skill of which he is capable, and that 
he is using that skill at least 48 hours 
a week, unless there are good and sufti- 
cient reasons to the contrary. 

It is still my belief that our man- 
power problem can be solved on a local 
area basis through voluntary co-opera- 
tion of labor, management and govern- 
ment agencies. As you know, however, 
there is strong sentiment in some quar- 
ters for a National Service Act. This 
sentiment is based on the belief that it 
will not be possible to act effectively 
along the lines that I have outlined on 
a voluntary basis. We have only a lim- 
ited time in which to demonstrate that 
it is possible. It is the responsibility, not 
ohly of the War Manpower Commission, 
but of every employer and labor organi- 
zation and of the public generally to 
make voluntary co-operation a real and 


effective program—now. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. O. Malmberg Talks 
Before Chicago 
Bakers Club Meeting 


Cuicaco, I11.—A. O. Malmberg, direc- 
tor of public relations for the Doughnut 
Corp. of America, was the guest speaker 
at the luncheon meeting of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, March 17. Mr. Malm- 
berg, a forceful speaker, made an _in- 
spirational talk on human relations in 
industry. 





He said the subject of human 
still in need of much re- 
search. Not only new machinery, but bet- 
ter men will make better business, he 
said, and industrial leaders must realize 
this. 

Mr. Malmberg formerly was director 
of sales for Langendorf Bakeries, Inc., 
San Francisco, and as public relations 
director for the Doughnut Corp., he has 
traveled widely as a consultant on pro- 
duction, sales and distribution problems 
of bakers. 

Vernon C. Usher, chairman of the club 


relations is 


membership committee, presided in the 
absence of President C. J. Burny, who 
is in Florida. Mr. Usher reviewed the 
aim of the membership campaign, say- 
ing a goal of 250 members has been 
set. The last luncheon meeting of this 
campaign will be held April 14, when 
Governor Dwight H. Green, of Illinois, 
will be the guest speaker. 
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Use of Alternates in Baking 
Discussed at Chemists’ Meeting 


One of the major topics of the mo- 
ment in the food field is the use of alter- 
nates for products which are scarce or 
unavailable. This important subject was 
discussed by T. J. Otterbacher, Corn 
Products Refining Co., before the Mid- 
west Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists at its March 
meeting in Chicago. 

It appears that the supply of bread 


grain is adequate and that alternates for 
wheat flour are very unlikely to be used. 

Not more than 80% of the 1941 sugar 
supply is available, but there are other 
products which can be used for sweet- 
ness, such as malt syrups, corn syrups, 
and dextrose. The differences in the solu- 
bility of the sugars are not important at 
the level of concentration used in baked 
foods. Likewise the differences in vis- 


cosity and surface tension are not sig- 
nificant, but the way the sugar solution 
wets the gluten of the flour may influ- 
ence the characteristics of the dough. 

Sweetness itself is not so important as 
formerly believed, Mr. Otterbacher said. 
Differences in sweetness are not percep- 
tible to the average consumer when more 
than 30% sugar is used in baking. 

“The only substitute for fat is short- 
ening,” the speaker declared. Some 
shortening extenders give the loaf every- 
thing except eating quality. “The 
amount of shortening you can cut de- 




















“You have co-operated splendidly 
with other wartime programs. We 
are also counting on you indi- 
vidually and collectively to make 
an outstanding contribution to 
the conservation of a vital war 
weapon... FUEL. America needs 
your co-operation more than ever 


before."’ 
ae mM | 


Prentiss M. Brown, Administrator 
The Office of Price Administration 
















of War Bonds. . 


_— oF THE 


@ The bakers of America can well be proud of their present 
record of contributions to the war effort . 


. . as consistent buyers 


. as enthusiastic supporters of vital maintenance 
programs, salvage drives and other Victory-speeding activities. 


Now you can make another vital contribution by joining the 


Baking Industry's drive for the conservation of one of America’s 


most important war weapons. . 


. FUEL. For fuel can well be the 
key to Victory. It flies our planes, drives our tanks, propels our 
ships and keeps our war plants producing to capacity. 


If you haven't received, signed and posted the official Fuel 
Conservation Pledge illustrated above, enlist in this battle against 
fuel waste today. Posters containing the Fuel Conservation Pledge, 
and seventeen practical suggestions:on fuel savings, may be se- 
cured from any bakery magazine publisher, or Union Steel Products 
Company. Keep up the good work that won the Baking Industry 
the praise expressed by Prentiss M. Brown, Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration. Help the industry beat its promise 


of a 10% Fuel Saving. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY. 


510 Berrien Street, Albion, Michigan 
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pends widely on the imagination of the 
user,” he added. 

The new reduction in ice cream pro- 
duction to 65% of 1941 quantity has re- 
leased some milk solids for use in bak- 
ing. Milk is a natural complementary 
nutrient to wheat flour. Cake is essen- 
tial in the American diet, and it is bet- 
ter to reduce the quantity of cake pro- 
duced. than to lower its quality, as was 
done in England, in Mr. Otterbacher’s 
opinion. By adding sugar to it, soya- 
milk might become a substitute for milk. 

There is no adequate substitute for 
eggs, except from the physical charac- 
teristic standpoint. 

Spices and flavors are very short, par- 
ticularly cinnamon, caraway and pap- 
rika. Dill is a good substitute for cara- 
ay. There are some synthetic mix- 
tures, flavored with oil, that are ac- 
ceptable as spice’ substitutes and may 
be used even after the war. The public 
may become used to flavors now being 
produced and continue them after the 
war. “Mouth feel” will probably re- 
main of prime interest. 


= 


There is no nutritional equivalent for 
chocolate, Mr. Otterbacher pointed cut. 
Many alternates have not even been tried 
out before being put on the market, he 
said. The main substitutes for such 
products are cereals, roasted or given 
other treatments to give color, but the 
flavor and nutritive value of chocolate 
are missing. 

Oatmeal baked at 200° to 250° F., 
with sugar added, makes a good topping 
material, as an alternate for coconut, 
he suggested. 

Algins from seaweed are being used 
successfully as alternates for agar and 
to a certain extent for pectin. When 
used for the latter purpose, they must 
be adjusted to a pH of about 3.5. 

The discussion was supplemented with 
a display of products now being used 
in place of those which are scarce or 
unobtainable. 

The next meeting of the Midwest Sec- 
tion of the Cereal Chemists will take 
place April 5 at 29 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, at which time Dr. Julian, 
outstanding protein chemist, will talk 
on that subject. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





C. A. McDUFFEE ON LEAVE 

C. A. McDuffee, for many years in 
bakery service work for the American 
Dry Milk Institute, is on partial leave 
of absence for about six months, to en- 
gage in bakery production work. He is 
temporarily affiliated with Markwardt’s 
Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo., where he is 
reorganizing the production departments 
and assisting in converting the produc- 
tion methods to compliance with the 
new Food Distribution Order No, 1. 
He plans to return full time to the 
American Dry Milk Institute after com- 
pleting some special bakery production 
assignments. 


———"-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SUGAR REGISTRATION HEARING 

A “fact finding hearing” has been held 
in Alexandria, Va., on a charge that 
the Old Dominion Bakery, Alexandria, 
has not properly registered with the Al- 
exandria Rationing Board as an indus- 
trial user of sugar and that it never 
furnished the board a report on its op- 
erations upon which its sugar allotments 
can properly be based, according to the 
state OPA. The bakery is operated 
by Mrs. Bessie Chapman and James 
Paidas, as partners. 
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HROUGHOUT the nation, authori- 

tative and impressive speakers are 
repeatedly emphasizing the vital impor- 
tance of Enriched White Bread in war- 
time nutrition, as well as in the coming 
years of peace. 


Red Cross nutrition classes, canteen 
classes, school teachers, every group of 
women studying nutrition—and there are 
thousands—are telling the consumer that 
Enriched White Bread is a protective 
food ... a food that is consumed daily 


can contribute greatly to reducing indus- 
trial fatigue, speeding war production, 
and winning the victorious peace that 
will be ours. 

And the baking industry, in making En- 
riched White Bread available everywhere, 
is playing a vital partin keeping America’s 
vitality and morale high in wartime, as 
well as building itself a new and finer 
place in public esteem for the peacetime 
that is to come. 


This is one of a series published as a service 


\ 
\ 


\ 


by our Armed Forces. . 


“White flour and white 
bread, long recognized as 
outstanding energy foods, 
have become enriched white 
flour and enriched white 
bread—protective foods as 
well. That word ‘protective’ 
is immensely important to 
the nutritionist at the pres- 
ent time, for it denotes two 
important vitamins of the 
\ B complex, those factors 
most needed by all Ameri- 
cans to make them rugged 
and ‘strong for the all-out 
war emergency. Enriched 
our and enriched bread 
may now become ‘must’ 
foods along with milk, eggs 
and green leafy vegetables.” 


. a food that 
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Future of Private Enterprise in Post War World 
* 





By Edward L. Bernays, Counsel on Public Relations 


4 HE future of private enterprise 
depends on so many factors that 
it would be foolish to make any 

definite predictions as to its status in 

the peace that will follow this war. 

The kind of peace that will be made, 
the psychology of all the nations, the 
political, economic and sociological forces 
that will arise—these will all be the 
background for the type of private en- 
terprise that we shall have, if we have it. 

We can explore possibilities, and can 
plan and work now to try to establish 
the kind of world we should like to 
have. We shall have to go from war 
to peace in terms of a planned ap- 
proach to a continuing problem if chaos 
is not to result. However, maintenance 
of free enterprise in the post-war econ- 
omy will be so closely linked up with 
the maintenance of democracy, that the 
survival of both should be one of our 
main concerns in any plans we make. 

Here in the United States we have 
had a system predominantly of free 
enterprise. Not our only system, be- 
cause there are other systems function- 
ing side by side with it. Roads, water 
supply, schools, are a type of socialism. 
Many co-operative enterprises function 
smoothly. Certain industries are not ac- 
tually free enterprises because they are 
dominated by regulation. For example, 
railways, banks, public utilities. In cer- 
tain industries individual units are so 
large that free enterprise really doesn’t 
function, as in case of the telephone 
business. On the whole, free and open 
competition has existed in most of com- 
merce and industry up to the point of 
all-out war effort. 

But economic liberty, 
and economic security for everyone, have 
not kept pace with political freedom. 
Despite this, we have had a_ higher 
standard of living, of security, and lib- 
erty, than under any other system as 
yet devised. 

The problems of post-war free enter- 
prise will be, first, economic, and entail 
the reallocation of a completely dislo- 
cated economy, of manpower, of manu- 
facture, of markets, and finance. And, 
secondly, the psychological, human, so- 
cial problems, which comprise attitudes 
of people in and out of government 
towards this new world of theirs. Get- 
ting out of a war economy into a peace 
economy will be much more difficult than 
our job of turning from a peace to a 
war economy. 

We cannot gain much advantage by 
looking back at the last war because 
in 1918 less than 15% of the total re- 
sources of the country were in the war. 
What they will prove to be in this war 
no one knows. Another factor of im- 
portant difference is that many people 
have grown accustomed to looking to 
government for control. A more im- 
portant possibility is this—that the faith 
of a great many people in our system 
of free enterprise has been badly shaken 
since the early 1930's. 

Any plans we make must be based on 
an initial great handicap, and that is, 
the peace cannot be forecast sufficiently 
long in advance for a gradual reduction 
of production. This will create problems 
of converting industry to civilian use. 
It will mean that with the cessation of 


psychological 


war production millions of workers will 
be released from that type of labor. 
Millions of soldiers must also be re- 
leased from the army. All of these peo- 
ple will be unable to buy consumer dur- 
able goods that they want because they 
don’t have the purchasing power. Will 
the government continue to stay in busi- 
ness, to dominate the economy, to place 


contracts for civilian products, to assign 
money abroad to victims of fascist ag- 
gression? Will the government even 
extend to the armed forces an invitation 
to buy without paying, a form of in- 
stallment buying with the government 
as seller? 

Letting matters drift will accomplish 
nothing. I disagree completely with 


Emil Schram, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, who said that private 
enterprise will survive after the war 
because of its efficiency and unselfish 
effort. This sounds too much like hokum. 
So many American people believe that 
private enterprise has been inefficient 
and selfish that it is folly to assume 
that the public will gradually drift back 





From the European theatre of war—Gen. Eisenhower at opening of Wash- 
ington Club, London. Hot donuts from donut machines important part of 
50 Clubmobiles reaching A.E.F. boys all over England, Ireland . . . bring- 
ing cheer, lifting morale. 
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—to the Pacific theatre of war. Gen. Chennault passing hot donuts 


Somewhere in China. These delicacies “like a message from home” follow 
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At stage-door canteens. Hit song, “I Left My Heart at the Stage-Door 


Canteen”, from “This is the Army” show inspired by popularity of Donuts. 





Donut-dunking Contests. Highlights of every Service Men’s entertainment 
at which they are held... something the boys write home about. 














Departing draftees get don 
nuts—giving morale—building good cheer—are with 
them right up to the overseas embarkation dock where 
the boys are served on their way to the gangplank, 


Voted a top favorite. Donuts play important part at 
all Post Exchanges, Canteens, Service Clubs. USO’s; 
etc. Doughboys & Donuts are inseparable! 


DONUTS GO 


TO WAR 


N today’s world conflict, with food 
recognized as a vital weapon, the 
donut is taking on a new importance. 
As has the Doughboy, workers in to- 
day’s war plants have accepted the 
donut as a fighting food. Beloved by 
all. . . the donut is doing its bit in 
giving America’s millions of families 


the added nutrients needed in the 


win-the-war effort. 
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into a system that has failed to satisfy 
them. Private enterprise must formu- 
late plans now that will convince the 
people that their interests will be safe- 
guarded for the broadest good and to 
the best possible effect. 

The industrial and commercial world 
must undertake important research, and 
then undertake to build plans that will 
make a free enterprise world thoroughly 
and fairly workable. But private indus- 
try must assume leadership if it really 
wants private enterprise and democracy 
to survive into the post-war world. 

Many governmental, private and non- 
private agencies, as well as industrial 
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agencies, have already initiated studies 
and researches. Their work is good, 
but it needs to be expanded and co- 
ordinated. All groups working on the 
problem must work together. To give 
you an idea of some of the isolated 
groups that are doing work along these 
lines, let me name some of them. They 
are in the U. S. Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Labor, State, War and 
the Treasury; federal boards and bodies, 
such as the Housing Administration, the 
Federal Works Agency, National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the TVA, and 
any such groups as the National Plan- 
ning Association in Washington, the 


American Federation of Labor, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
the du Pont company, the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and many others. But all of 
these and their efforts make it too clear 
that there is no concerted move or trend 
of industry to deal with the most stu- 
pendous problems of the future. 


LINES OF STUDY 


I shall try to indicate to you what 
some of the main lines of study for in- 





On the home front. Donuts are served in hundreds of leading war industry plants. It is a handy-to-serve, convenient, well- 
balanced, nutritious food. At the factory cafeteria, or in the lunch-box, the donut is a delicious, popular favorite. 








Actual feeding tests at war plants have shown that donuts not 








“Tops” with young and old. Served with milk for youngsters; 
coffee for adults. Donuts are high in energy, protein, calcium, 
phosphorous. Many donuts are now enriched with precious Vita- 
min B,, Niacin, and Iron. 





part of daily nutrition. 


[ a 


Poor man’s rich food. Millions of American homes depend on 


donuts for breakfast and other meal servings, as economical 


only boost production but step up the morale of employees. Most 
practical for in-between and off-shift feeding. 


At emergencies. . . flood, fire, earthquake; etc . . 
at the top of the list of feeding necessities, bringing their stimu- 
lating warmth and “pick-up” to both workers and victims. 


girs Me 


. donuts are 





Red Cross Clubmobile. The Doughnut Corporation of America 
furnished hundreds of donut machines for these mobile units in 
use overseas (many actually in the front lines), as well as for 
Post Exchanges, Canteens, Army & Navy Messes; etc. in this 
country and abroad. In addition, DCA turned over its machine 
shop facilities to the government for the manufacture of intricate 
gun parts; made and shipped a large percentage of American 
production of dried eggs to our armed forces and to Allied 
Nations under Lend-Lease, in 1942; donut and cake mixes are 
being shipped wherever our boys are located. Over 300 DCA 


employees are in the U. S. Armed Forces. 
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dividual firms and im aggregate for the 
country might well be. In outlining 
them I depended on outlines and pro- 
posals made by the Army Industrial 
College, the National Resources Planning 
Board in Washington, and other bodies. 
They recognize that the problem is in- 
evitable, stupendous, and means pioneer- 
ing in new fields of research. . They 
agree that the problems of government, 
economy and society that we have had 
will still be with us after the war; that 
they will be national, international, po- 
litical, economic, social, military, psycho- 
logical and moral in scope. I will give 
you the main topics about which your 
own thinking and planning might be con- 
cerned. 

Termination of wartime controls will 
affect us all vitally. What shall be the 
timing of such releases? Will they be 
immediate, gradual, or will they be in- 
definitely postponed? What will be the 
dangers involved in such releases and 
how will they affect us? 

These controls extend to innumerable 
activities—rationing, prices, 
priorities and manpower. 

Financial problems: What can be done 
to insure ample capital and credit to 
private industry, including the co-ordi- 
nation of fiscal policies; to insure an 
avoidance of inflation or deflation; to 
insure maintenance of national income? 
What taxation policies to reduce the 
public debt and make for financial re- 
covery? What shall be the policy of 
foreign loans for the reconstruction of 
Europe, the industrialization of Latin 
America, the development of backward 
countries? How shall we educate the 
public to understand a sound financial 
program? Unless our program is good, 
we are bound to suffer from economic 
stagnation and state capitalism either 
of the right or the left. 

Labor problems: How shall demobil- 
ized soldiers and industrial workers be 
provided with employment? What is 
the best rate of military demobilization? 
How to re-employ civilian war workers? 
What about hours and wages? What 
about the rights of labor; migration of 
labor from defense industry towns to 
their own towns? What about local sit- 
uations, and how can they be handled? 


shortages, 


Industrial problems: How can war- 
time controls be relaxed, and what will 
the effect be? What of unfinished war 
contracts? To what extent should in- 
dustrial research and invention be en- 
couraged? How shall we bring about a 
decentralization of activities? How shall 
surplus property be disposed of, and 
what is the best disposition of war 
plants? What part can public and pri- 
vate construction programs, federal, 
state and local, in the fields of land, 
water, energy and transportation, play? 
How can private enterprise back a hous- 
ing program and develop better ration- 
alization of the present building indus- 
try? By 1945, one quarter of all the 
dwellings in the United States will be 
more than 50 years old. How can meth- 
ods of production be reorganized for 
new products and processes, location 
problems, plant conversion to peacetime 
production, public aid to private indus- 
try? How can housing research be or- 
ganized by private industry and govern- 
ment working together? What will the 
government fiscal policies allow private 
industry in the way of profits, accumu- 
lated surpluses, and funds for free pri- 
vate capital investment? What will the 
government do with the factories and 
plants built for armament purposes? 
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The General Electric Co. is making a 
detailed study of plans for its various 


meet the needs of peacetime food and 
raw material requirements? What part 
do we think foreign markets will play? 
How shall the supply and demand for 


farm balanced? ple will be after the war. We may find om these questions ie a arpa 
Trade and commerce: How will for- the movement toward equalitarianism They cannot be agi to aya alone. 

eign be recovered from the will have gained momentum during the They demand the gens - ings sa 

broad as well as the individual stand- war, and that the wage earner and the search and action by the business man 

point? What about tariffs? What about worker will become the controlling power of today. 

trade agreements? What ship subsidies of government. Or, on the other hand, Sumner H. Slichter made a_ speech 


very one of us can well ask 
E this question — What more 
can I do to help them? 

Buying all the War Bonds you 
possibly can is one way to help. 
Keeping essential production up 
and saving and conserving essen- 
tial materials are, of course, all- 
important too. 

Extending the life of your pres- 
ent equipment by using a little 
extra care and maintenance will 
save important metals for War 


will be in the public’s best interest? 
What shall be the use of gold? 


unemployment relief. 
There are still the questions of human happen. 

behavior to be considered. No one can 

foretell what the attitudes of the peo- 
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cesses. No one can foretell what will 


A CHALLENGE 


a 


a 


# 


gy 


uses; for every repair that proper 
maintenance could have avoided 
takes vital materials away from 
someone at the front. 

If you now own American Bakers 
make-up equipment, the savings 
made possible by their accurate, 
economical performance may well 
enable you to buy more War Bonds 
and Stamps today. 

Qmznican Baken Machinery Co, 
1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


we may find that the congealing forces 
of the extreme right will succeed in 


departments, new and old; for co-opera- Social problems: Innumerable, such usurping the powers of democracy. Or 
tion with labor organizations and atti- as rehabilitation of war veterans, care perhaps we shall return to the middle 
tude towards workers. of homeless and disabled civilians, edu- of the road as we did after the last war. 

Agriculture problems: How shall we cation of youth interrupted by war, The public may become tired of ex- 
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recently on private enterprise. He said, 
“The decision will be made by perform- 
ance. If the performance of private 
enterprise is good, if, despite obstacles, it 
provides a high level of employment at 
good wages and the prospect for still 
higher wages, if it makes labor feel that 
it is a part of industry and that it has 
a good chance to get its ideas on any 
subject considered industry will 
continue in the main to be based upon 
the principle of private initiative and 
enterprise. . 

“It would be tragic and ironical if 
the community were to lose the form of 
economic organization which is best suit- 
ed for permitting a wide dispersion of 
initiative and a broad practice of ex- 
perimentation and innovation at the very 
time that the resources of research are 
becoming available to industry in un- 
precedented amounts. . . . If the prom- 
ise of modern technology can be cap- 
tured, however, no one can doubt that 
we are on the threshold of great prog- 
ress and that we shall be able to create 
a standard of living such as the world 
has never seen.” 


DEPEND ON ITSELF 


Business cannot depend upon the pub- 
lic for its survival. It can depend only 
upon itself and its own actions. Com- 
merce and industry must recognize that 
what serves the public interest serves 
its own interest as well. If it will act 
on the recognition that private func- 
tion activities must be predicated on 
public interest and responsibility, there 
will be less to fear. Business in the 
last 10 years has not always so acted, 
nor has it presented its case so effective- 
ly that the public is anxious to go out 
of its way to preserve it. Business has 
often been greedy and stupid. Unless 
it takes these facts into consideration, 
leaders of industry may be dislodged 
by political forces, by pressure groups 
of the right or left, by the economic 
upheaval following the peace. We may 
see our system crumble not because of 
the splendid advantages private enter- 
prise has brought us, or the guarantees 
of liberties it insures, but because of the 
way it has been abused by many. 

These problems can be solved only if 
the vast world of business in America 
will get together and work on _ these 
problems, honestly, vigorously, thorough- 
ly. With sincere and unselfish effort 
we may be able to insure the future 
development of America as we know it. 


From a recent address before the Bos- 
ton Conference on Distribution. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAINE BAKERS DISCUSS 
SLICING AND RATIONING 


The Maine Bakers Association met 
at the Columbia Hotel, Portland, re- 
cently to discuss point rationing and 
rescinding of the bread slicing order. A 
committee was formed in accordance with 
a request from Harry -‘S. Kearney, ODT 
manager in Portland, who has asked 
that such a committee furnish him with 
figures on mileage savings effected by 
the bakers and also that such a com- 
mittee be ready when other savings be- 
come necessary in the future. Richard 
D. Cushman, Cushman Baking Co., Port- 
land, was appointed chairman of this 
special committee, and assisting him are 
Philippe J. Couture, Maine Baking Co., 
Auburn, and Walter F. Willey, Harris 
Baking Co., Waterville. 
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YOU CAN’T 










..» THE FLOUR THAT BLOOMS IN YOUR OVEN 
To be sure of the uniform quality of your baking depend 





on American Beauty Flour. Immense wheat storage facil- 


ities enable us to maintain its quality. 











Ask the bakers who use it. They’ll tell you: “American 
Beauty is a flour that fits the need of practically every baker. 
It has the flexibility to perform satisfactorily under a wide 
range of conditions. It helps solve your baking problems.” 

* 


. Famous for the 
Same High Standard of Quality 


AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE FLOUR 
| RELIABLE 
HONORBRED (Hi-gluten) 
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STANARD-TILTON DIVISION - Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
ALTON, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Care of Rubber Matting 


By D. W. Moor, Jr. 


of the American Mat Corp., Toledo, Ohio 


ITH most bakeries using some 

type of rubber mats or mat- 

ting, which it is now virtually 
impossible to buy, conservation of this 
material becomes important. Floor mats 
do a necessary job by removing and 
trapping dirt at entrances—whether it is 
wet or dry—promoting safety under- 
foot because of nonslip surfaces, and re- 
ducing cleaning costs by slowing the 
spread of dirt. The full importance of 
the functioning of matting seldom is 
fully appreciated until it is unobtain- 
able. 

Matting should receive proper treat- 
ment from those employees to whose 
care it has been entrusted. 

As there are different types of rub- 
ber used in matting, the types generally 
being molded or extruded, you should 
not use any prepared cleaning compound 
unless it is approved by a reputable 
matting specialist, since some cleaners 
are injurious to certain types of mat- 
ting. 

PROPER CLEANING 


The first thing to do in cleaning a mat 
is to start mopping at the edge of the 
mat (or mop to the edge of the mat). 
Then do all ordinary mopping of the 
entrances. Throw away the water in the 
mopping pail when finished, and fill with 
lukewarm water. ‘Then clean the matting 
by using plenty of clean lukewarm water 
and “elbow grease” applied to a good 
stiff deck brush when scrubbing the mat. 
You do not get enough cleaning action 
by merely mopping the top surface. You 
might remove the top surface dirt, but 
you do not remove the grime. 

Following are the types of mats most 
generally used in both outside and in- 
side entrances, as runners and general 
walkways for traffic to follow: colored 
rubber link matting, corrugated perfo- 
rated matting, tire fabric matting, as- 
phalt felt mat, standard corrugated run- 
ners, sponge rubber runner, diagonal 
cross ribbed rubber runner and drinking 
fountain mats. 

By washing all of these with luke- 
warm water, you will get them clean— 
provided, of course, you do this fre- 
quently enough. 

Every time you wash the top surface, 
the bottom of the mat should also be 
washed. Likewise, the area on which 
the mat lies should be thoroughly 
cleaned. If it is necessary to use a 
cleaning material, it is suggested that 
you use only that mat cleaner recom- 
mended by the matting specialist. If a 
harsh, strong cleaner is used, which is 
practically impossible to remove by mop- 
ping, this cleaner will in time eat into 
the bottom of the rubber mat and short- 
en its life. 

It is important to remember that if 
there is a recessed area in the floor in 
which the mat lies, this should be thor- 
oughly cleaned before putting down the 
mat. Many people do not do this, and 
this recess, because it has no drain in 
it, is like a dirty cesspool containing 
dirt and acids that will shorten the life 
of the mat. 

Mats mentioned above can be broken 
down into two types; namely, those that 


are portable and those that are station- 
ary. 
PORTABLE MATS 

These are generally of link construc- 
tion, and no matter how large the piece 
of matting is, it is so made that it can 
be rolled up. Small pieces of solid mats 
like corrugated perforated are consid- 


ered as portable mats, providing they 
are small enough so that they can be 
removed by rolling loosely, or carried 
through the doorway without hitting the 
door jambs. None of the above mats 
should be grabbed at one end and care- 
lessly pulled through a doorway, or out 
of its usual position on the floor. 
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The best place to wash a portable mat 
is on a concrete walk or in a basement 
where water can be used freely. For 
best results, follow this procedure: 

1. Do not wash in direct sunlight. 

2. With a hose or pail, preflush mat 
top with clean water. 

3. Use lukewarm water and scrub mat 
top thoroughly with deck brush or ordi- 
nary scrub brush. 

4. Flush with clear water and con- 
tinue scrubbing. 

5. Turn mat over and scrub and flush 
under side in same manner. 

6. Give final clear water rinse to un- 





QUESTIONS YOU HAVE ASKED . . 








QUESTION: what can | do to conserve frying fat? 


ANSWER: There are 2 ways to end fat waste— 
1. Handling the fat properly. Bulletin No. 12 tells you how. 


... WITH ANSWERS FROM THE 


QUESTION: How can | cut out waste in the bakeshop? 


ANSWER: Waste costs you money, time, precious ingredients. In Bulletin No. 22, 
; (“Check List for the Conservation of Equipment, Materials, Labor, Power 
and Fuel”) you'll find a list of the common causes of bakeshop waste. 
Score your shop. Then take immediate steps to end any waste you may 
uncover that is adding cost to your overhead . . . adding needless time to 
your production schedule. 


2. Selecting a fat like Primex that has a long frying life. It doesn’t break 
down readily under tough frying conditions. 
QUESTION: Have you any suggestions for training green help? 
ANSWER: See Bulletin No. 19. It’s full of basic suggestions on how to train an appren- 
tice and keep him interested while he (or she) learns. 
QUESTION: what can I tell my customers when I’m sold out of requested items? 


ANSWER: Customers won’t go away disappointed or mad if your salesgirls know the 
right answers when you’re “sold out.” You’ll find these answers in Bulletin 
No. 18, “Suggestions for Salesgirls.” 


QUESTION: Where can we get ideas for streamlining our production line? . 


ANSWER: Read Bulletin No. 14, “How To Cut Production Corners.” It will help you 
plan your production to save time in the bakeshop. 


















for Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 


SWEETEX 


THE “HIGH-RATIO” 
SHORTENING 
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der side; then turn over and rinse top 


_ side thoroughly. 


7. Dry mat completely before return- 
ing to use. 

(a) Link type mats can be loosely 
rolled up, stood on end and allowed to 
drain and dry. 

(b) Solid molded mats should be stood 
on their sides and allowed to drain and 
dry. Do not try to roll a solid mat 
tightly as there is the danger of crack- 
ing it. 

STATIONARY MATS 

Large pieces of corrugated perforated 
matting that cannot be easily removed. 
Following is the procedure: 





1. Scrub mat in position with deck 
brush or scrub brush using lukewarm 
water. 

2. Flush surface with clean water, mop 
up water and soil thoroughly. Keep 
flushing with clean water and mopping 
until the top of the mat is perfectly 
clean and dry. 

3. Slide mat to one side and carefully 
turn over. This operation usually needs 
two men. 

4. Scrub reverse side with deck brush 
in same manner as top surface. Mop 
with a clean mop and take up all water 
and soil thoroughly. Flush off with 
clean rinse water and take up this water 
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off the surface with a clean mop or 
sponge until the surface is clean and 
dry. 

5. Floor surface beneath this mat 
should be scrubbed and flushed with 
clear water, using a clean mop to pick 
up this flush water and soil. 

6. Be careful when moving the large 
mat, as any undue strain or mishandling 
will cause it to crack or tear. 

Remember, cleanliness will make your 
mats last longer and also they can do a 
better job of taking off dirt so that 
maintenance costs can be reduced in the 
interior of the building. A dirty mat 
cannot do a satisfactory job of dirt re- 





PROCTER & GAMBLE BAKERY RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


QUESTION: Have you any suggestions for meeting the spice and flavoring problem? 


ANSWER: Stretch short flavor and spice supplies by using what you have to best 
advantage—Bulletin No. 17 tells you how. 


QUESTION: what can I do to stretch my shortening supply? 


ANSWER: You’ll find three steps to conserving and using your share of shortening 
to best advantage in Bulletin No. 23. It tells you how to conserve by 


1. Handling shortening and products carefully. 


2. Adjusting your production by making less often—or in small quanti- 
ties—goods in which shortening requirements are heavy. 


3. Using shortening “selectively.” 


QUESTION: Sugar is still a major problem—how can | meet it? 


ANSWER: You can save sugar all along the line. In pies (see Bulletin No. 13), in 
icing (Bulletins Nos. 6, 7 and 11), in cookies (No. 10) and in sweet dough 
(No. 8). Be sure to keep all six Bulletins on file! 


QUESTION: How do I get these Wartime Information Bulletins? 


ANSWER: If you haven’t already received the current series of bulletins, ask your 
Primex-Sweetex salesman for them or write to: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Primex Sales Dept., Gwynne Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Make as much as you can—as often as you can— 





PRIMEX 


THE SHORTENING THAT 
SETS THE STANDARD 
for Frying . . . for Shortening 





but make it good! 
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moval, and if the holes between the links 
or corrugations are filled with dirt, you 
do not have a real nonslip walking sur- 
face. 

Not keeping a mat clean will cause 
color to fade. Certain cleaning materials 
will not only shorten the life of your 
When 
your colors fade, you lose the eye ap- 


mat, but also fade the colors. 


peal of your matting, which may have 
been one of the basic reasons for pur- 
chasing an installation of matting for a 
sales room. By not taking care of your 
mat properly, you will lose this eye 
appeal. 


PROPER CARE OF MATTING 

1. Do not roll heavy objects over your 
mats, 

2. Do not drag sharp objects over the 
mats. 

83. Under no circumstances allow an 
employee to pull a large mat out of its 
usual position roughly or through a 
doorway where the mat will scrape 
against the door jambs. 

4. At the first sign of wear, consult 
«a matting specialist. Many types of 
mats can be repaired, taking care of a 
small break when it first occurs, so as 
to lengthen the life of the entire matting 
installation. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Annual Packaging 
Conference Plans 
Are Completed 


A review of wartime packaging ex- 
perience and discussions of what fur- 
ther packaging changes must be made to 
meet the demands of war, will be the 
principal points of inquiry at the 14th 
Annual Packaging Conference to be held 
in New York City on April 13-16. 

Sponsored by the American Manage- 
ment Association, the sessions are being 
planned to inform executives concerned 
with packaging of the principal wartime 
problems and how packaging has with- 
stood the tests of war. The conference 
will concentrate packaging experience 
from industries of a wide area, and will 
be held in conjunction with the 13th 
Annual Packaging Exposition, also spon- 
sored by the American Management As- 
sociation. Both the exposition and the 
conference will take place at the Hotel 
Astor. 

Pointing out that the entire supply 
program of the war effort depends upon 
the packaging, packing and shipping in- 
dustries, Joseph Givner, vice president 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion’s Packaging Division, stated in an- 
nouncing the conference that it would 
be calculated to determine how effec- 
tively the wartime packaging job is be- 
ing done. 

The first session of the conference will 
open on the morning of April 13, with 
discussions of the over-all packaging 
situation. The afternoon session will 
be devoted to a series of case stories 
on the package conversion. 

A session devoted to Washington re- 
ports on wartime packaging will take 
place on the afternoon of April 14. The 
heads of various Washington agencies 
concerned with packaging will conduct 
a questions and answers panel. 

Both the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions on April 16 will be devoted to 
lectures and technical discussions on 
packing of general supplies. 
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In Case of Air Raids... 
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GOOD PLANT PROTECTION PRACTICE 


sie ROWING demands of our armed 

forces make it absolutely essential 
that all plants in America take steps to 
protect themselves from any enemy ac- 
tion,” James M.. Landis, director of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, said in issu- 
ing a new booklet entitled “Passive Pro- 
tection for Industrial Plants.” Most of 
the suggestions in the booklet are too 
complex to be suitable for bakery use, 


but a summary of the major points 
which follows may be helpful to bakers 
in organizing their own plants for civil- 
ian defense. 


protection: 
and organization, or 


vv 
There are two parts of passive plant 
management 
organizing and 


1. Personnel 


training for the five protection services 


(fire, air raid warden, police, medical, 
operation and maintenance). 2. Phys- 
ical installation or construction, that is, 
blackout, protective construction, pro- 
tective concealment. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Although the primary responsibility 
for plant protection rests with manage- 








WINTHROP'S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


Be Sure that every pan and hearth- 
baked white loaf you produce fulfills the 
enrichment claims on your label—con- 
tains required potencies of all three 
nutrients, vitamin By, niacin and iron. 


“B-E-T-S” — carefully standardized, 
convenient tablets which retain full po- 
tency well over a year—enable you easily, 
economically to enrich bread accurately, 
safely above required potency-levels. 


You simply drop “B-E-T-S” into water 
and add to sponge or dough, eliminating 
weighing and waste of valuable 
ingredients. No change of for- 
mula or procedure, but you can Win 
always use the proper amount 


SUPPLIES OF “’B-E-T-S’” ARE READY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA FOR QUICK DELIVERY. 






YOUR WHITE BREAD 


MEETS LABEL CLAIMS? «,: 


of leavening-agent in your bread to pro- 
duce the best loaf. 

Inaddition, “B-E-T-S” enable you toen- 
rich your hearth-bread, salt-rising bread and 
hard rolls adequately, at minimum cost. 

Ask our TECHNICAL SALEs SERVICE for 
help in determining which of the three 
types of “B-E-T-S” will afford greatest 
enrichment economy for your use. No 
cost or obligation, of course. 

For latest, low prices and a free copy 
of the booklet, “Quick Facts about En- 
riched Bread,” write TODAY. 


Address inquiries to— 
ra Special Markets Diuision 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. 


’ 





HOW “’B-E-T-S’’ HELP YOU PRODUCE 
MORE NUTRITIOUS BREAD: 


1. When used as recommended, one 
“B-E-T-S”’ tablet added for each 100 pounds 
of patent flour uniformly enriches your 
baked loaf with all three nutrients at po- 
tencies safely above the required levels to 
be stated on your labels. 


2. «B-E-T-S” are uniformly potent, stable 
—assure minimum enrichment losses in 
baking—retain potency well over a year 
when stored under normal conditions. 


3. No weighing, no waste! Just drop 
“B-E-T-S” into water and add to sponge 
or dough. 


4. The flexible “B-E-T-S"’ method allows 
you to use the proper amount of leavening- 
agent in your bread to produce the best loaf. 


5. “B-E-T-S” enable you to enrich your 
hearth-bread, salt-rising bread and hard 
rolls adequately at minimum cost. 


6. Extra accuracy and economy! “B-E-T-S” 
are scored to break easily into quarter-sec- 
tions for use in small doughs, parts of doughs 
or with flour having high vitamin B; content. 


7. Three types of “B-E-T-S”’ meet bakers’ 
widely varying needs for safe enrichment 
to required levels at minimum cost: Blue 
Label “B-E-T-S”’ for use with long patent 
flour (.42 to .45 % ash), Red Label “B-E-T-S” 
with short patent flour (.40% or less ash) 
and for maximum enrichment, Brown 
Label “B-E-T-S”. 
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ment, a committee on plant protection 
composed of representatives of both 
management and workers should be 
formed. In plants where workers be- 
long to a labor organization, the union 
representatives should constitute the 
labor half of the joint committee. Em- 
ployees should volunteer for defense duty 
within the plants where they work; in 
this sense, the plant has prior claim to 
the worker over the local civilian de- 
fense organization. Employees should be 
informed of the manner in which the 
civilian defense council is protecting 
their families. Similarly, employees 
should know of the measures being taken 
for their own safety in the plant. 


Plant defense closely resembles the 
community’s pattern of civilian defense, 
viz: the plant defense co-ordinator cor- 
responds to the commander of the citi- 
zens’ defense corps, being empowered to 
initiate, direct and supervise the entire 
organization. The plant control room is 
the central headquarters where all re- 
ports of damage are received and from 
where the various services are dis- 
patched. 

Before adopting a suitable plan for 
his plant, the defense co-ordinator should 
consult federal authorities, the local de- 
fense council, local public officials, and 
civilian defense authorities of neighbor- 
ing plants. In order that his organiza- 
tion may function effectively 24 hours a 
day regardless of shift, part-time opera- 
tions, or shut-down periods, he should 
appoint competent deputy co-ordinators 
to assume his responsibilities in his ab- 
sence. 

If necessary, he may also appoint a 
training chief. Training of employees 
should be conducted by the local de- 
fense authorities in accordance with pre- 
scribed office of civilian defense require- 
ments. During an actual raid, the de- 
fense co-ordinator should, by personal 
check and reports, make certain that the 
various services are ready for action 
and that such precautionary measures 
as blackouts have been taken. 

So that continuous contact is kept with 
outside points and with those inside the 
plant, a dependable communications sys- 
tem is necessary. The center of com- 
munications in each plant is the plant 
control room which should be situated 
where it will provide the greatest safety 
to the staff and to equipment. Charts 
of the plant’s premises should be on 
hand and complete information on the 
progress of any incident should be main- 
tained at all times. 


THE FIVE SERVICES 

Each of the following services should 
be commanded by a chief who is directly 
responsible for it. 


FIRE CHIEF 
Fire——During wartime the fire menace 
increases when production is speeded up 
and plants operate longer. Fire from 
sabotage and incendiary bombings are 
added dangers. In most _ industrial 
plants specific responsibility for fire pre- 
vention and extinguishment is vested in 
a plant fire chief. He should: (1) know 
the construction, occupancy, and hazards 
of every building and plant under his 
care, and inspect the entire plant com- 
prehensively at least once a week; (2) 
in co-operation with the defense co- 
ordinator, appoint and instruct compe- 
tent deputies who can be on duty at 
the plant at all times; (3) in co-opera- 
tion with the chief air raid warden, or- 
ganize and drill regularly a plant fire 
brigade, select fire lookouts; (4) under- 
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This fort is 
impregnable 


You’ve seen them incredibly fall 
...Fort Eben Emael...the Maginot 
Line ... Singapore . . . Corregidor. 
A stunned world wonders if any 
stronghold is proof against assault. 


Here’s one that is. 
It is proof against the gnarled, 
bony hand of hunger...proof against 


the drooping, defeatist spitit bred 
by malnutrition. 


In the country elevators of this 
good land lies an abundance of 


grain which General Mills turns 


into palatable and nutritious foods 
... food to fight with today, food 
to build tomorrow’s peace. The 
men and women of General Mills 
constantly dig into the secrets of 
grain, seek new ways to help feed 
a nation and make it stronger. That 
is our responsibility, our job. We 
try to do it better each year. 
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stand that automatic sprinkler equip- 
ment, to be effective, must be complete 
in its coverage and be in service in- 
stantly when fire occurs. 


AIR RAID WARDEN 


This service may be set up under the 
fire chief, police chief, or as an inde- 
pendent group. The chief air raid war- 
den should be assisted by deputy war- 
dens. Duties of wardens: (1) Be fa- 
miliar with all local warning and com- 
munications systems; (2) know where 
and how to report damage; (3) under- 
stand the complete details of blackout 
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in the areas of the plant to which they 
are assigned; (4) guard against the 
starting of fires, damage to machines, or 
other acts of sabotage during blackouts. 

Since people are generally safer in a 
plant than if they leave it, general evac- 
uation should be avoided. When em- 
ployees are transferred to the “safety” 
area, wardens should see to it that in- 
dividual machines, processes, etc., have 
been shut down. 


POLICE CHIEF 


The police service is responsible for 
maintaining discipline, safeguarding per- 


sonnel, property and operations. A po- 
lice chief should be appointed to head 
this service. With his 
should: (1) Guard against damage to 
vital equipment, power 
materials, finished products; (2) safe- 
guard vital records and other confiden- 
tial data; (3) patrol all inside and out- 
side areas on the plant premises; (4) 
closely guard plant entrances; (5) see 
that watchmen are physically and men- 
tally qualified for their work and pro- 
vided with proper equipment; (6) con- 
trol all internal traffic to allow neces- 
sary squads to reach scenes of acci- 


assistants he 


stations, raw 





, 
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Tue improved color, the finer grain and texture of 


WYTASE bread are always important, but more bakers who use WYTASE 
these days also appreciate the drier, more pliable doughs that handle more 
easily through the make-up equipment. And bread that retains its tender 
crumb and satisfying flavor for an extra day or two—is another important 
quality you get with WYTASE. 

WYTASE has always given bakers these advantages, but the difficulties 
of wartime production now make WYTASE more than ever an essential 
ingredient. WYTASE will easily prove its special values in your bread under 
present shop conditions, so write at once for full information about 
WYTASE and its use in your bread. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COM 


38TH AND SOUTH MAY STREETS, CHE 


| Ar nin ia alii Si i aidan ns thea nah Anis ith a at 
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dents; (7) during air raids, maintain 
discipline. 
MEDICAL 

The emergency medical service is mere- 
ly an expansion of the plant’s usual 
medical program. To care for the in- 
jured, all industrial plants must provide 
medical services and first-aid equipment 
within the plant. In collaboration with 
the chief of the emergency medical serv- 
ices of the locality, each plant should 
plan for: (1) The use of ambulances and 
emergency medical field units 
needed; (2) the use of beds at one or 
more hospitals to which severe casual- 
ties may be taken; (3) a casualty sta- 
tion within a short distance of the plant 


when 


to care for the slightly injured who do 


not need hospitalization. During an 
emergency, a first-aid post should be 
established as near as possible to the 
Trained stretcher bearers, 
composed of four individuals, should be 
(at least 5% of plant per- 
sonnel should be trained in these duties). 


Although most plants will depend large- 


casualties. 


organized 


ly on surrounding communities for am- 
bulance service, improvised ambulances 
should be ready in case of an emer- 
gency. 
MAINTENANCE 

The operations and maintenance chief’s 
duties include protecting buildings, 
He should be 


a competent all-around engineer. He 


equipment and _ supplies. 


should be thoroughly familiar with the 
plant’s boiler equipment, valves, piping 
and electrical circuits; handling, storing 
and processing of materials. 

Plants 
equipped = with 


using fuel gas should’ be 
shut-off valves. The 
means used for blacking out a plant 
must not greatly interfere with essential 
After an emergency shut- 
of the 
building should be entered at first only 
by trained, properly clothed individuals 


ventilation. 


down, any damaged portions 


equipped to remove live wires, pull 


switches, restore light service. 
PHYSICAL CONSTRUCTION 

The seriousness of aerial bombings de- 
pends on the type and size of the bomb, 
fuse setting, impact velocity, angle of 
the bomb’s impact, nearness of the hit, 
etc. The hit may be direct, lateral or 
vertical. Every building is a problem in 
itself. Demolition bombs weighing up 
to 1,000 Ibs have been known to pene- 
trate from two to six floor slabs before 
detonating. One of the most commonly 
used incendiary bombsetoday weighs 2.2 
Ibs and a 4 to 5-inch reinforced con- 
crete roof can prevent penetration of 
such an incendiary. However, newer, 
heavier and more dangerous incendiaries 
are being dropped by the enemy. Al- 
though no place is safe from a direct hit 
of a heavy bomb (demolition or in- 
cendiary), precautions can minimize de- 
structive effects. 

British experience has shown how nec- 

is to protect vital factory 
Trivial damage may suspend 
production for long periods; care should 
be taken that one bomb will not bring 
about complete stoppage. Essential ma- 
chinery and_ utilities—water, gas and 
electrical equipment, switchboards and 
transformers—may be protected by 
walls. An overhead roof of a 44-inch 
steel plate, properly supported, will pro- 
tect against light incendiary bombs. Un- 
derground utilities often suffer serious 
damage from earth shock and movement. 


essary it 
points. 


PROTECTIVE CONCEALMENT 
The protective concealment program 


(Continued on page 64.) 
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| COMMANDER-LARABEE AR 


th 


‘| SPECIALISTS IN BAKERS FLOUR 


Your Most Important Ingredient 


Your bakery production problems these days would 
es ser be serious indeed without dependable supplies of the best 
| bakers flours, for good flours remain your most important 
ingredient. The source and dependability of those flours is 


likewise of great importance. 


if Commander-Larabee Milling Company are specialists de- 
- he $ Ban ees voted to the one single purpose of supplying you with the 
1 bk “cla a best bakers flours that can be milled—flours of different 


e = TTT | Bs types and grades to meet your particular baking needs. 


We mill both Northwestern and Southwestern flours, fine 
cake and soft wheat flours, and a top-grade whole wheat 


flour, all produced especially for bakers use. 


n ages nd oe Check with your Commander-Larabee representative. He 
C <i “a : < will be glad to tell you about all the different types of 
flours he can supply, to help you select those best suited 


if oa ae to your shop requirements. 











Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
t Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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IXTEEN years ago Anheuser-Busch made its first pound of yeast—and announced 


that we had entered the yeast business to stay. 


We knew that the bakers of America would welcome our product because it was a 
better yeast than had ever been known before. As more and more bakers learned of its 


strength, stamina and uniformity, and even further improvements were made through 
the years, Anheuser-Busch Yeast retained its 
universal acceptance as representing the 


highest standards of quality. 


Today Anheuser-Busch Yeast is serving 
the nation at war—helping bakers to supply 
nourishment and strength to millions of pro- 


duction soldiers and men of our armed forces. 
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DO YOU KNOW . a 


pega 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 59 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1.—Dough dividers should always be 
greased with lard. True or false? True or false? 
2.—To prevent the top crusts of loaves 3.—French bread should be baked with- 


of bread from cracking, the loaves should out steam in the oven. True or false? 


serv 


A 


)) \ 


KY 





be cooled slowly and away from drafts. 


4.—Frozen eggs should be thawed out 
rapidly by placing them in warm water 
or near the ovens or warm radiators, in 
order to insure the best baking results. 
True or false? 

5.—When making marble cakes by 
taking part of the white cake batter 
and adding chocolate to it, the dark 
portion of the cakes can be tenderized 
by adding some soda and milk to the 
batter. True or false? 

6.—When making cream puffs, their 
appearance will be improved by letting 


them stand in the rack for several hours 





ss 


This is the torch Americans carry 


HE torch of education has been 
jal down from generation to 
generation of Americans. We have 
no prouder possession. 

The advertising of dextrose edu- 
cates the public to know and appre- 
ciate the values of this food-energy 
sugar. 

Although the supply of dextrose 
is hard pressed to meet first the de- 
mands of the Army and Navy, and 


ing continues. 


of dextrose education. 


TUNE IN 
Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


then of the producers of many fine 
foods enriched with dextrose, the edu- 
cational force of dextrose advertis- 


The mutual interests of dextrose 
refiners, food producers and con- 
sumers, over the long haul, are best 
served by keeping lighted the torch 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CERELOSE « DEXTROSE 


Current dextrose advertising is 
not intended to sell dextrose, but 
to tell people the facts about this 
vital food-energy sugar. Truth 
presented today will reap its re- 
ward tomorrow. 

During the present emergency, 
it is obvious that the production 
of dextrose is inadequate to meet 
demand. Our plants are operating 
at top speed — at full capacity. 
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before they go into the oven. True or 
false? 
7.—As soda and baking powder are 
both leavening agents, very satisfactory 
molasses cakes can be produced by using 
baking powder only. True or false? 

8.—Giving bread intermediate proof by 
running it on a conveyor through the 
fermentation room will produce satis- 
factory results. True or false? 

9.—Cupping on the bottom of pan 
bread may quite often be eliminated 
by punching three or four small holes 
in the bottom of the pans. True or false? 

10.—Most bakers use the small seed- 
less type of raisins for raisin bread be- 
cause they have a better flavor than 
the large seeded ones. True or false? 

11.—When a high percentage of milk 
solids is used in bread doughs, the oven 
temperature should be lower than for 
bread with a low milk solid content. 
True or false? 

12.—When baking rye bread in basket 
frames, instead of on the hearth, the 
bottom temperature of the oven should 
be lowered about 25° in order to pre- 
vent the loaves bursting on the sides. 
True or false? 

13.—Whole milk powder contains about 
50% lactose (milk sugar), while skim 
milk powder contains 38% lactose. True 
or false? 

14.—When flour is low in diastase the 
finished loaves are inclined to be small 
in volume, have a grayish crust color, 
the crust will be thick and “wild breaks” 
will be noticed. True or false? 

15.—The filling in fruit pies should be 
cold when it is placed in the pies. True 
or false? 

16.—White rye flour is not satisfac 
tory for braking bread, as it has a very 
low absorption, causing sticking at the 
brake. ‘True or false? 

17.—Twisted bread will have a more 
tender crust than straight pan_ bread. 
True or false? 

18.—Some pastry flour is quite often 
used in roll and coffee cake doughs to 
produce a more tender product. True 
or false? 

19.—In order to make a good pie crust, 
about 70% shortening should be used 
(based on the flour) with unbleached 
pastry flour. True or false? 

20.—Patty shells, kisses, etc., made ou! 
of a meringue mix should be baked a 
the low temperature of 325° F. True 
or false? 

(Answers on page 59.) 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BANKRUPTCY PETITION FILED 
BY OLD ALBANY, N., Y., BAKERY 
A.Bany, N. Y.—A voluntary petitior 

in bankruptcy has been filed by the 66 
year-old wholesale and retail baking 
business of August B. Harlfinger, Al 
bany, N. Y., but the firm will continu: 
in business. Attorney John W. Manning 
has been appointed receiver to help 
maintain the business. 

Mr. Harlfinger recently attracted at- 
tention by a statement to newspapers of 
the ways in which a so-called “little 
fellow” was being squeezed by OPA 
regulations and wartime conditions. 

The petition, filed in United States 
distri¢t court at Utica, showed liabili- 
ties of $43,941 and assets of $35,174. 
Among 80 creditors were the Century 
Machine Co., $10,169; Washburn Crosby 
Company, $2,500; Standard Brands, Inc., 
$754; Marie B. Harlfinger, $2,220. <A 
$14,000 mortgage foreclosure proceeding 
on the bakery property is pending in 
the supreme court. 
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Whose eye can you trust on flour age? 


Answer—nobody’s. 

Flour hot off the rolls looks the same as flour that’s 
properly aged and ready for production. Even we can’t 
tell the difference by looking at it. 

We’ve found that the only one way to be sure about 
flour age is to go at the problem scientifically. That’s 
why we built a 25,000 barrel aging plant solely to do 
this job and do it right. 

Here we thoroughly aerate the flour directly after 
milling, then store it two weeks at a constant tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees, finally aerate it again just before we 


sack it for delivery to you. The result is bin-aged flour 











—the flour that comes to you fully aged, ready for 
immediate use. 


Put it right in production, overlap it with the pre- 
vious lot if you like—you never need worry whether 
bin-aged flour has enough age. 


You can count on every lot of bin-aged flour being 
absolutely uniform, too. You see, the aging plant “‘cush- 
ions” our milling production so that we can make long, 
uninterrupted runs of each grade of flour, which means 
more accurate milling and dead-certain uniformity in 
each grade. 


Why not quit guessing about flour age? Switch to 
Atkinson and be sure—it’s BIN-AGED. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Manpower Is Serious Problem 


in British 

Lonpon, Eno.—So far no steps have 
been taken to apply the British govern- 
ment’s policy of concentration in indus- 
try to the production of bread and 
other flour products, but the manpower 
problem is becoming very serious, for 
although the baking industry is, in part, 
on the “reserved trade” list, further in- 
roads constantly are being made on its 
for national The 


operatives service. 


small bakers are feeling this very badly, 


@ 


Nor 


PANIPLUS 


® AND CASH IN ON TOP- 
NOTCH RESULTS FROM YOUR 
HI-SPEED BUN MACHINE... 


Order 30 DAYS’ SUPPLY by 
wire—NOW! 


Baking Industry 


but the fact that there are so 
small bakers renders any scheme of con- 
centration of the baking industry unde- 
sirable so long as the smaller units func- 
tion economically, as they must do un- 
Further, in 


many 


der present price control. 
view of past experiences where bomb- 
ing has occurred, dispersal of bread 
supplies is not desirable. 

circumstances 


Under these there is 


little likelihood of the baking industry 


ever coming~ under the concentration 
scheme. However, the zoning of delivery 
to prevent overlapping and unnecessary 
competition has tended to concentrate 
the trade within respective districts or 
sectors. 

A large measure of voluntary concen- 
tration has been adopted by the biscuit 
manufacturers through the zoning system 
of delivery and the drastic cut in the 
kinds of biscuits they are allowed to 
manufacture, but they are still outside 
the government concentration scheme. 
This is not likely to be for long as the 
government has put forward proposals, 
which were not found acceptable to the 


orn 


1 


out readily. 


costs. 
Pliable, Dry Doughs. 


“Ou &W N 





<Y NUMBER 
A SURE WINNER! 


Better steaming qualities—buns that won't 
crumble easily when warmed in steam table. 


Greater moisture-retention—buns that don’t dry 


Better symmetry—more uniformity. 


Increased yield—thereby reducing ingredient 


Better “flow-out” in the pans. 


Elimination of flattening operation (by dead- 
centering of dough pieces.) 


Less Proofing-time — due to faster recovery — 
avoiding excess pan age. 


Made-To-Order for Your Hi-Speed Bun Machine and YourSalesmen! 


THE 


PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 WEST PERSHING ROAD, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Atlanta Boston 


Omaha 


Chicago 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 
Columbus Dalias 


Denver 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portiand, Ore. 


Kansas City 
Shreveport 


Leos Angeles 
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industry. Accordingly, biscuit makers 
have been asked by the Ministry of 
Food to submit counter proposals, which 
are being worked out but are not yet 
complete. 

Great changes have taken place in the 
biscuit industry since the beginning of 
the war. The production of biscuits is 
one of the most important food industries 
in the country and the war has rather 
enhanced than derated their food value. 
much reorganization of the 
industry has been necessary to comply 
with government orders and its members 
have risen to the occasion. One of the 
first steps taken was to form the Cake 
and Biscuit Manufacturers Wartime Al- 
liance, Ltd. This organization includes 
all licensed biscuit 
wholesale cake 


However, 


manufacturers and 
manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom, together with a num- 
ber of the very large bakers. 
bership is around 450. Its objects are 
to co-operate with the government in the 
task of feeding the people during war- 
time; 


Its mem- 


to translate government orders 
and restrictions into action so that they 
fall, without undue hardship, equally on 
all members of the public; by co-opera- 
tion to effect economies of labor, trans- 
port and material; and, generally, to 
insure the supply to the public of an 
important food at a reasonable price. 

The committee of the Cake and Bis- 
cuit Manufacturers Wartime Alliance, 
Ltd., set up a public relations subcom- 
mittee, which is responsible for the ad- 
vertisements and other publicity regard- 
ing biscuits, which appear daily in the 
national and provincial press. The ad- 
vertisements placed by the alliance all 
bear a special symbol of a biscuit, upon 
which is superimposed the points of the 
compass. Biscuit companies, however, 
are still free to advertise their own goods, 
and do so extensively. 

When delivery restrictions were im- 
posed by the government, the alliance 
formed an organization known as_ the 
Biscuit Delivery Pool, Ltd., which in- 
cludes all biscuit manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom, although, actually, 
many of the biscuit manufacturers are 
bakers, having only a small plant and 
selling their biscuits in their own shops. 
The pool primarily exists for the benefit 
of the large national and semi-national 
distributors of biscuits, cake manufac- 
turers not being included in its activi- 
ties. A complete zoning system was 
worked out, its objects being, at the 
instance of the Ministry of Food, to save 
petrol (gas), vehicles, manpower and rail 
haulage. The original instruction of the 
ministry was that the plan should aim 
at “keeping the distribution of biscuits 
within the area in which they were pro- 
duced,” which was later supplemented 
by a direction that the distribution of 
biscuits over the country was to be 
equalized on a “per head of population” 
basis, which reduced the scope of the 
transport economy in certain instances. 

The problem the industry had to face 
in the matter of distribution was by no 
means easy, Production was concen- 
trated chiefly in three areas, namely, (1) 
district, (2) Lancashire, (3) 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. There were 
many areas where large quantities of 
biscuits were required but the produc- 
tion was relatively low. Furthermore, 


London 


the consumption of biscuits was far from 
even in relation to the population. It 
varied from 10 Ibs per head per annum 
in North Wales to 25 lbs in Northern 
Scotland, the general average of the 
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Like all other good millers, SHELLABARGER has 
enlisted as a buck private in the national service of sup- 
ply. SHELLABARGER, through his elevators out 
here in the wheatfields, is gathering the growers’ wheat, 
safeguarding it in his 3,500,000-bu bins for his own use 
and in the service of the government. SHELLABAR- 
GER is running his mills to the utmost limit for the gov- 
ernment when asked, for thousands of homes who are 
baking to piece out food rations, for scores and scores 
of bakers who have for years placed high value on the 
superior performance of SHELLABARGER flours. 
SHELLABARGER even is making grits to be con- 
verted into alcohol for the making of munitions and— 
later on—rubber tires. SHELLABARGER never 
hoped to find his set-up so useful to the nation and all 


its people. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 





1. WHEAT SELECTION 
A. Thirty bp Apr AB 
use country-run 
= If you do not seé your way clear 


B. Favorable ee ro to baking “SHELLABARGER’S” 


us 
ean, waeet from the en- straight, try using a fixed amount of it 


8. UNIFORMITY in every dough just as performance 
A. Pre-testing wheat for bak- insurance. 
ing characteristics. 
B. 8,500,000 bushels storage. 


3. MILLING 
A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels 
daily capacity. 
B. Versatility of three units. 


..ooialaag THE SHELLABARGER 


A. Bak: Service Departm: 
Ly *-y g*- g- — Mil [ S 
engineer. 

B. Completely od: analyt- 
we gen fF ay FE 


C. Technical knowledge of what 








is required to give the best Millers since 1776 
5. POLICY 
wate ty AT ES SALINA e KANSAS 


istics as well as analytical 
standards. 

B. Quality based maxim: 
qeedtction results ot @ Sais 























50 
country being about 14 lbs. The prob- 
lem was solved in this way: 

There being a very substantial sur- 
plus of biscuits manufactured in Scot- 
land over the requirements of that area, 
this surplus had to be brought down into 
the eastern side of England, where there 
was a great deficiency. The biscuits 
manufactured in the north of England 
were, by this process, also driven south- 
wards. The production of the London 
district was largely taken to the south- 
west to fill the deficiency in that area. 
Lancashire 
was brought southwards to supply the 


The surplus production in 
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deficiency in the Midlands and North 
Wales. 
cuits was from north to south. 


Thus the general flow of bis- 
It was 
found impossible to keep biscuits strict- 
ly within the area of their production, 
otherwise certain large areas would have 
been entirely without supplies. A zone 
of delivery was allocated to each manu- 
facturer and it is required of him to 
restrict the delivery of his biscuits entire- 
ly to that zone. To insure continuity of 
supplies to the retail trade a scheme of 
“pairing-off”’ was evolved, whereby a 
manufacturer operating in any given 
area was asked to supply the customers 


of specified outgoing manufacturers a 
quantity of biscuits roughly correspond- 
manufacturers’ 
In_ this 
“pairing-off” every effort was made to 


ing to the outgoing 


quotas for these customers. 


bring together, as partners, firms manu- 
facturing comparable lines. 

The fundamental principle governing 
prices and terms under the zoning ex- 
change of trade is that a manufactur- 
er’s products are sold at his list prices 
and subject to his terms by whomsoever 
and to whomsoever they are sold. 

Before the war it was not unusual for 
a manufacturer to produce about 200 





Tools of bakery management 



















Just as the bright new science of electronics guides the 
accuracy and guards the safety of modern high speed war 
production, so the laboratory of baking science is essen- 


tial to the quality production of commercial bakery goods. 


Vitamin assays and nutritional values are mich in the 


public print, but back of them is the daily routine of ingre- 


dients analysis, fermentation studies, and the unremitting 
labor of baking tests, without which the baker could not long 
maintain uniformity or control the quality of his baking. 

For nearly thirty years The W. E. Long Co. baking and 
research laboratories have been known for their dependable 
accuracy and wealth of information in milling and baking 
control. Their advisory and consulting services are sought in 
the development or adaptation of new and better ingredients, 
of more efficient methods for commercial baking practice. 

These regular analytical and control services of The 
W.E. Long Co. Laboratories are some of the most valuable 
tools of effective bakery management in this era of mod- 
ern science. Standard services—in analysis of ingredients, 
baking tests, bread scores, vitamin potency and practical 
production help—are tailored to fit your particular needs. 


eW. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET e 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOES 





[ADVERTISING © 


BAKERY PRODUCTION + COST CONTROL + ENGINEERING - LABORATORY | 
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different kinds of biscuits. Now, he is 
not permitted to make more than 16 kinds 
and many are making less than this 
number. How many of the varieties are 
sweet and how many are dry is a ques- 
tion left to the discretion of the indi- 
vidual manufacturer. 

Since the beginning of the war there 
has been an enormous increase in the 
production of biscuits, notwithstanding 
the many difficulties the manufacturers 
have had to face, especially the reduction 
in certain ingredients. Biscuit manufac- 
turers are doing their utmost to maintain 
as nearly as possible their pre-war ton- 
nage in the production of civilian bis- 
cuits and also to maintain the quality and 
palatability of the biscuits. To do this 
they have had to use considerable in- 
genuity and improvisation, For instance 
the change from white flour to 85% 
extraction was a big problem to be 
overcome, but they have succeeded in 
producing both attractive and completely 
palatable biscuits. 

A very considerable quantity of bis- 
cuits is being manufactured for govern- 
ment purposes, namely, for the navy, 
army, air force, civil defense services, 
and for emergency storage, pending dis 
tribution in areas stricken by renewed 
air attack or by invasion. Then there 
are the canteens of the country, divided 
into their various categories of Forces 
canteens, munition canteens, hospitals, 
etc., all of which are controlled by the 
Ministry of Food under certain priority 
regulations. 

According to figures given by the Cake 
and Biscuit Manufacturers Wartime Al- 
liance, no less than 39,200,000,000 bis- 
cuits were consumed during the year 
ending June, 1942. Since then the sale 
of biscuits has been rationed to the extent 
that they can only be obtained on “points” 
and the grocers only have certain quan- 
tities allocated to them. This auto 
matically has reduced the demand from 
the public. The retail prices of biscuits 
are controlled by a government order 
and conditions and prices at which bis- 
cuits are sold to the wholesale and retail 
distributor are controlled by the aliance 

By a self-imposed edict in April, 1942, 
all biscuit manufacturers voluntarily re- 
linquished the whole of their export 
trade, with the exception of the require- 
ments of the armed forces, ships’ stores 
and cabin biscuits. 
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A & P BAKERY PRODUCTS 
EXPANDED, TRADE REPORTS 
Expanded lines of bread and baked 
gzoods are planned by the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., as a result of the 
great curtailments in many other line: 
of products sold in A & P stores, ac- 

cording to grocery trade reports. 
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SUGAR ZONES EXPANDED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Increased stocks 
of sugar at refineries in Boston, Balti- 
more and New Orleans, as well as in- 
creased supplies in hands of importers 
of Cuban and Puerto Rican refined 
sugar have allowed the Office of Price 
Administration expansion of zones served 
by these distributors under sugar ra 
tioning. The changes shift Vermont and 
western. Massachusetts to  exclusivels 


Boston supply; eastern Virginia to zon 
5; shift southeastern Ohio, eastern Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky to zone 5, and 
southwestern Ohio and southern Indiana 
to zone 8. 
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ALABAMA 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Schulman, own- 
ers of Schulman’s Bakery in Montgom- 
ery, have recently acquired the Hunting- 
don Bakery and are now operating it 
as a branch of their Court Street shop. 

John Ralston, Ralston’s Bakery, Mont- 
gomery, has redecorated his salesroom 


and shop and changed the interior to 
provide more efficient handling of baked 
goods. 
ARKANSAS 
A recent fire caused considerable 
damage to the Bama Pie Shop, Little 


Rock. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Dorothy Elizabeth Jewell and Hattie 
Muriel Jewell have registered their part- 
nership in the business of the Alice Jane 
Bake Shop, Vancouver. 

The Rose Arbour Bakery at New 
Westminster has sold out to the Hornes 
Bakery. in that city. 











KNICKERBOCKER 


SYNTHA-MON 


Does not apply against Spice Quotas 








Since 1842,—from Clipper Ship days to Pearl 
Harbor, KNICKERBOCKER has imported fine 


quality Natural Cinnamon for American Bakers. 


eee With such a background, any substitute under 


the KNICKERBOCKER name had to be a 


“dead ringer for true Cinnamon before re- 


lease to the baking industry. 


Now it is in everyday use in bakeries from coast 


to coast— SYNTHA-MON, a synthetic sub- 
stitute for Ground Cinnamon. SYNTHA-MON 


Imitation Cinnamon Powder has everything you 


need: texture, color and flavor release. It 


takes experience in spices to imitate a spice. 


Most Supply Houses have SYNTHA-MON. 
If yours cannot furnish it, write us direct 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS Co. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


601 W. 26th Street 


SPICES 











Falkus & Fabbre have dissolved their 
partnership in the bakery business they 
operated at Kimberley and Mr. Falkus 
is now the sole owner. 

The Chris Mill Bakery, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. H..K. Christensen at Prince 
Rupert,has been taken over for the dura- 
tion of war by the allied forces. The 
bakery will be operated by representa- 
tives of the army, navy and air forces 
of the various allied nations maintain- 
ing garrisons in the northern city, and 
the entire output of bakery goods will 
be consumed by the armed forces. 


CALIFORNIA 


After four years of-operation at 1019 
East Santa Clara Street, Ventura, the 
Prosser Baking Co. has moved to larger 
quarters at 159 North Ventura Avenue, 
formerly occupied by the Mission Baking 
Co. New equipment which has _ been 
added will double the present capacity 
of the firm, according to Elmer Prosser, 
owner. 

Due to war conditions the Cherry 
Blossom Bakery, Point Reyes Station, 
has supended operations. For the past 
six and a half years this bakery has 
been operated by Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Brylka. The equipment has been sold. 


FLORIDA 

The Southland Bakery, West Palm 
Beach, is once more owned and oper- 
ated by J. H. Rogers. 

A blaze in an electric motor at Smith’s 
Bakery, West Palm Beach, was extin- 
guished before much damage was done 
to the plant. 

GEORGIA 


Bart’s Bakery, Savannah, has recent- 
ly installed an oven and a heavy duty 
cake machine. 

IDAHO 

The Pines Bakery, Coeur d’Alene, 
owned by Ted Parker, was recently re- 
modeled, and the seating capacity en- 
larged. 

After a period of several months in 
which the Jerome Bakery, Jerome, was 
unable to bake their well-known DeLuxe 
bread due to lack of help, the bakery 
has again started baking bread for the 
trade. 

ILLINOIS 


Arthur Wieters, operator of a local 
bakery at Galena for 22 years, is clos- 
ing the business because of a shortage of 
labor and materials. The equipment was 
sold to the Trausch Baking Co., of Du- 
buque. 

INDIANA 


H. O. Holderman, of Bremen, a flour 
salesman, has leased the building and 
equipment of the Master Bakery at the 
corner of Seventh and Cedar streets in 
Auburn. He is interested in a number 
of bakeries in this section of the state 
and has named Max Schneider, who has 
been a baker at the Master for more 
than a year, as manager. 


IOWA 

William Burkhardt, operator of the 
Clear Lake Bakery at Clear Lake, has 
remodeled the first floor of an adjoin- 
ing building that he owns into a sales- 
room. A large display window has been 
installed in the front, the door moved 
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to the side, and extra display cases in- 
stalled to give more adequate room for 
display of his products. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul West have closed 
their Grand Bakery, located at 2263 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines. They plan 
to start in the bakery business again as 
soon as they can find a new location. 

The Ungles Baking Co,. Des Moines, 
has completed an addition to its fer- 
mentation room. 

Fire starting near the center of the 
basement of the Foley Block, Daven- 
port, recently caused damage estimated 
at $7,000. There was some damage to 
the Vienna Bakery, operated by Harry 
W. Decatur. Mr. Decatur said that 
most of his loss was to baking supplies 
in the basement, where five inches of 
water stood on the floor after the fire 
was extinguished. 

Dick Vander Well, who with his wife 
has operated the Alta Bakery at Alta 
since January, 1939, has closed it for 
the duration of the war as he expects 
to be called by the draft. The equip- 
ment will remain in the building and 
they plan to reopen after the war. 

M. W. Millage, operator of the Home 
Bakery at Hawarden, named a new loaf 
of bread that he is now baking under 
a government formula, the Cherokee 
Chief. 

KENTUCKY 

Liabilities of $118,000 were listed in 
a voluntary bankruptcy petition by Mau- 
rice Gold, 1245 S. Fourth, Louisville, a 
former doughnut baker. Mr. Gold listed 


115 creditors, with liabilities ranging 
from $25 to $25,000. 
LOUISIANA 


The New Minden Bakery, Minden, has 

closed, 
MICHIGAN 

Wilbur Mann has reopened his bakery 
on East Water Street, Constantine, and 
is now serving Constantine-baked goods 
to the public. During the time the bak- 
ery was closed due to shortages of ma- 
terials, Mr. Mann completely redeco- 
rated the establishment. 


MINNESOTA 


Richter’s Bakery, Cloquet, and the 
apartment above suffered considerable 
damage when a recent blaze had the 
local fire department working approxi- 
mately five hours. Repairs were started 
immediately and Mr. Richter announced 
that the bakery would resume business 
in about 30 days. 

Repairs have commenced on the va- 
cant building on Roosevelt Avenue, Cole- 
raine, which for many years was Miller’s 
Lunch. As soon as the building is ready 
for occupancy, Robinson’s Bakery will 
be located there. 

Fire broke out recently in the old 
wooden building at the rear of the 
Edgerton Bakery. All property was in- 
sured, but the loss was over $1,000. 


NEBRASKA 

After 22 years of business in Minatare, 
K. H. Hill has closed his bakery and is 
moving to Powell, Wyoming, where he 
has leased a building and will open a 
bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gourley have 
purchased the Guide Rock Bakery, Guide 
Rock, from Mr. and Mrs. Joe Schaffer. 

The Havorka Coffee Shop and Bak- 
ery, Randolph, has completed repairs 
and improvements made necessary by the 
fire in December. 

The Tucumcari Baking Co., Tucum- 
cari, has been sold to B. H. Johnson, 


former owner, by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Joplin. Mr. Joplin has entered the 
armed forces. 
Present wartime conditions have 


forced the Snowhite Bakery, Valentine, 
to close. 
NEW JERSEY 

The property of the Suncrest Bakeries, 
Inc., 14 Littleton Avenue, Newark, has 
been sold to the Reliable Machine Screw 
Co., whose war program has _necessi- 
tated expansion. 


NEW MEXICO 
Schadel’s Bakery, Silver City, recent- 
ly installed a molder to replace an old 
one. 
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NEW YORK 


Gellis Bakeries, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Kings 
County. Directors are: Albert D. Bar- 
say, 148 West 73d Street, New York 
City; Frances Margulis, 1000 Grand 
Concourse, Bronx; Florence S. Kirshner, 
2680 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

Crown Baking Co., Inc., of New York, 
has been dissolved, according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in Al- 
bany. 

Busber’s Bakery, Inc., Queens County, 
has been dissolved, according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in 
Albany. 

Farmers Holding Corp. has been char- 
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tered to conduct a general bakery busi- 
ness, etc., in Queens County. Directors 
are: Otto Schimmelpfennig and Maria 
Louisa Schimmelpfennig, 103-33 Farmers 
Blvd., Hollis; George Caulfield, 80 Cam- 
bridge Avenue, Stewart Manor, N. Y. 

Schuler Pretzel Co., Inc., of Rochester, 
has increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $50,000. Papers on the in- 
crease have been filed at the capitol in 
Albany. 

Flames, smoke and water caused dam- 
age estimated at more than $5,000 when 
fire of undetermined origin broke out in 
the rear of the New York Mills Bakery, 
New York Mills, owned and operated 
by John Wolak. Mr. Wolak, who has 








(IT FELL TO EARTH, | KNOW NOT WHERE] 


The protective packaging of food has become unusually 
complex. It is no longer possible to know where your 
products will go, how they are going, or even when they 
will probably be consumed. Without this knowledge, 
and without many of the packaging materials you have 
been accustomed to use... you must nevertheless be 
sure that your package is so constructed that no form 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 





of spoilage can occur. 


We believe that Riegel Papers can provide a simple, 
sure and economical solution to such problems. Our 
facilities include paper machines, printing, laminating, 
waxing, lacquer-coating and other special converting 
processes that enable us to make over 130 different 
protective packaging papers. You will find these facil- 
ities of particular value today when the prevention of 
food spoilage in any form is an economical “must”. 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 





12% Protein, 40% Ash 








@ “as patent | 


FLOUR 


MORE LOAVES TO THE BARREL 
and BETTER BREAD e 


All flours enriched for 
customers who prefer it. 








Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 














STRATEGIC Te AE ey 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 











ohcceam~ Tekan ComPpany 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 





igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 





OLF MILLIN 


ELLINWOOD, KAN Ss 
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FOF ass 


CAKE BAKERS 


Who cannot gamble on 
Cake baking results 





Boonville Mills Co. 


BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 





NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 














Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


mates S Quality @ Highest Sir 
Ha 


Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flow Flour 
+ SALES OFFICE: 


510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 
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been in the bakery business in New 
York Mills for more than 30 years, re- 
ported that while his stock was partially 
insured much of the damaged goods 
would be hard to replace. The bakery 
proper suffered little damage. 

Sea Shore Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Kings 
County. Directors are: Sam Dubin, 238 
Dorsett Street, Brooklyn; Morris 
Quasha, 11 West 42d Street, New York 
City; Joseph Dubisky, 187 Center Street, 
Ellenville, N. Y. 

Acme Cake Co., Inc., of Kings County, 
has increased its capital stock from 400 
to 1,000 shares, no par value, according 
to papers filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

An early morning fire recently dam- 
aged the Carlson Brothers Bakery, lo- 
cated in South Erie Street, Mayville. 
The blaze was believed to have started 
from an overheated duct and apparently 
originated in an outside wall near the 
doughnut room. 
went into operation. 


The sprinkler system 
The total damage 
is estimated at several thousand dollars, 
mostly water. Quantities of sugar and 
flour were ruined. 


OHIO 

John Dombrowski, for 31 years owner 
and operator of a bakery at Elmore, 
has opened a new bakery at Delta. 

Woman’s Baking Co. has leased a brick 
huilding at the rear of 255 Lexington 
Avenue, Columbus, for five years. 

The Taystee Bread Co. of Columbus, 
which operated throughout 1942 without 
a single accident to any employee, has 
been honored as the winner of the central 
division compensation safety cup and 
plaque in competition with other mid- 
western _ bakeries. In addition, 
safety awards were made to 19 
pany salesmen who drove 
326,394 miles 
during 1942. 


Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, has 


auto 
com- 
an estimated 


without traffic accidents 


employed several woman drivers for 
route work, and furnished them with 
attractive, trim uniforms. 


Unable to replace its baker, who was 
inducted, the Gadbury Bakery, Green- 
field, will close, after 75 years of con- 
tinuous operation, said Charles Gadbury, 
present proprietor. The shop opened 
shortly after the Civil War ended. 

The Kyle Bakery, St. Clairsville, which 
was St. Clairsville’s bakery for 
many years, was forced to shut down 
hecause Mr. Kyle was unable to secure 
coke with which to heat the ovens. 

Herb Sites has opened a bakery in 
the former location of the Home Bak- 
ery, Wapakoneta. 


only 


OKLAHOMA 


The Denton Baking Co., Durant, was 
severely damaged by fire recently. Both 
the building and the equipment were 
damaged. 

A modern bakery has been opened in 
the Standard Food Market, Oklahoma 
City, with Irene Kerr in charge. New 
equipment, including cake machine and 
reel oven, has been installed. 


OREGON 


Patterson, Cottage 
Grove resident and former employee of 
the Cottage Bakery, has purchased the 
Model Bakery at Roseburg. 

Fire of undetermined origin, in the 
Sugar City Bakery, Nyssa, caused dam- 
age estimated at $3,000 to the building, 
equipment and stock. Loss to the bak- 
ery building and equipment, owned by 


George former 
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A. J. Swan, former operator of the 
bakery, was partly covered by insurance. 
John Emery, who holds a lease on the 
bakery, lost a considerable amount of 
bread and pastries, valued at $150. 
Edward Marckx, proprietor of the 
Gresham Bakery, Gresham, announced 
recently that a new bread molder and a 
new overhead proofer have been installed 
in his bakery to meet the constantly 
expanding business of the firm and to 
cope with war-caused difficulties in op- 
eration. The new equipment, installed 
at a cost of $2,000, will speed produc- 
tion, help further improve the quality 


of Gresham bread and at the same time 
help to relieve the shortage of man- 
power. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

All but three of Camden’s 11 com- 
panies fought a three-alarm fire which 
swept the Commercial Crumb Co.’s two- 
story factory at 818 Division Street, re- 
cently, causing estimated damage of 
$25,000 to the building, machinery and 
stored bread. The company is owned 
by Philip Schapiro, of 213 N. 28th Street, 
Camden. 

Operations 


of the Dugan Brothers 
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bakery in the wide eastern Pennsylvania 
territory covered by the Bethlehem divi- 
sion have been discontinued for the 
duration of the war. All sales and de- 
liveries from the distribution plant at 
Eleventh Avenue and Broad Street in 
Bethlehem will be halted and the plant 
itself will be closed as a wartime con- 
servation measure, District Manager Les- 
ter K. Hendershot said. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Baker have estab- 
lished a cooky bakery at 409 Chartiers 
Avenue, McKees Rocks. Some 1,500 Ibs 
of cookies are turned out daily. 

Closed for many months, the Quality 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 












LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents :- 


Clears 


Cake Flours 
Rye Flours 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 
Cracker Flours 


Corn Meal 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 


Pastry Flours 
Rolled Oats 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


L@caergory, &. -% 


INC. 























“SUPER FLOUR” 


Here is a really “big” flour 














With a generous wholesome 
quality 


That gives the baker confi- 
dence in its performance 


A flour that will stand as 
much punishment as 


A good baker ever has the 


heart to give good, honest 
flour. 


You will share our pride in 
it as soon as you see it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 











** IMPERIAL «* « 


FLOUR 


Almost all of the strong wheat used in making 
“Walnut Creek Imperial” grows right around the 
mill. The bulk of it reaches us quite directly 


from the grower. It is all-Kansas, all choice, all 
worthy to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than sixty- 
five years. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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Bakery, Zelienople, has reopened under 
the management of H. A. Ammann, for- 
merly of Beaver, who recently purchased 
the building and equipment from H. P. 
Housholder, former proprietor. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Bryant (S. D.) Bakery was closed 
recently because of smoke damage from 
the oil burner in the oven. Cleaning 
squads are busy and the shop will be 
ready for production within the next 
few days. 

TEXAS 

Purity Baking Co., El Paso, has em- 
pleyed Billie Temple, formerly a pro- 
duction superintendent and allied man, 
and well known to the industry in Texas. 

H. D. Hickman, of the Slaton Baking 
Co., Slaton, has leased his shop to Bar- 
ney D. Wilson, formerly a baker in his 
employ. 

Weldon Collins, owner of bakeshops 
at Mineola and Honey Grove, has pur- 
chased Mikule’s Bakery in Winnsboro. 

Joe Gabbert, owner of a bakery in 
Wills Point, has so!d his shop to Childs 
Brothers, operators of Piggly Wiggly 
stores through east Texas, with head- 
quarters in Jacksonville. 

The Angelo Baking Co., San Angelo, 
celebrated its 
20. 

The Terrell Baking Co., Terrell, was 
recently reopened after being rebuilt. 


seventh anniversary Feb. 


WASHINGTON 

A new bread was introduced to Gol- 
dendale and Klickitat County residents 
recently by the Goldendale Baking Co., 
Goldendale. The new loaf, which is 
haked in a V shape, is called “the Gold 
Krust Twin Loaf,” and is meeting with 
popular demand by local housewives. 

Freyman’s Bakery, Renton, in the 
Freyman Building on Wells Street, has 
opened again for business. It had been 
closed down for a month for renovating 
and for giving the extensive baking 
equipment its annual checkup, accord- 
ing to Herman Freyman, proprietor. 

Walyre’s Bakery, Wapato, has re- 
opened after being closed for several 
weeks. The place has been repainted 
and redecorated and new linoleum has 
been laid. Sam Walyer is the propri- 
etor. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Eipper have re- 
opened the Black Diamond Bakery Shop, 
Black Diamond. Mr. and Mrs. Eipper 
ciosed the shop about a year ago. 

WISCONSIN 

August Hedlof, who has owned and 
operated the Quality Bakery at 508 
Second Street West, Ashland, for the 
past 12 years, has sold the business to 
Edward C. Richter, and is retiring from 
active business because of his health. 
Prior to entering business here, Mr. 
Hedlof has operated his own shop in 
Superior, from 1924 to 1929, and prior 
to that had had his shop in Brainerd, 
Minn. 

Melissa V. 
announced she was closing Miss Brown's 
Home Bakery, Madison, because of war- 
time shortages and difficulties in obtain- 
ing help, reopened her shop at 306 State 
Street recently. The shop is being man- 
aged by Mrs. Mary Langdon. 

The fifteenth anniversary of Comer’s 
Bakery, Waukesha, is being observed 
by Mrs. Stanley Comer, who had _ come 
to Waukesha from England on a visit 
and then decided to stay and open a 


Brown, who in January 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
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PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS 





A summary of recent developments in products and processes. For further in- 
formation write the firms mentioned or the publishers, 118 South Sixth Street, Min- 


neapolis, Minn. 


New Food Yeast 


The British discovery of a new food 
unit unusually high in vitamin B, known 
as torula utilis—or popularly as food 
yeast—gives hopes of solving the post- 
war problem of feeding Europe’s fam- 
ished millions, recent press reports in- 
dicate. Made from sugar or molasses 
at a cost of about 10c¢ lb, torula utilis 
has a higher vitamin B content than 
liver or other animal proteins. Sir Ed- 
ward Appleton, of the British depart- 
ment of scientific and industrial research, 
estimates that “5% of torula utilis will 
give one 2-lb loaf of bread a food value 
equal to two eggs or four ounces of beef- 
steak.” 

The commercial development of this 
new food supplement offers the West 
Indies an outlet for surplus sugar crops. 
The British colonial office is setting up 
machinery in Jamaica for making torula 
utilis and expects that about 2,000 tons 
will be produced in the next six months. 
Torula utilis tastes slightly sweet and 
looks like soap flakes. It gives vegetable 
soup the flavor of meat. 

It is not expected that it will be avail- 
able for commercial sale for some time, 
since the first production will naturally 
go to service men. 


Destarched Corn Gluten 


A recent patent issued to T. J. Otter- 
bacher and assigned to Corn Products 
Refining Co., claims to increase tender- 
ness and shortness of crackers and 
cookies, to replace some of the fat or 
skim milk powder content, and to in- 
crease keeping quality. 

It is made from specially treated corn 
gluten. The gluten must be free from 
amino acids, sulphur dioxide, unstable 
and rapidly fermentable soluble proteins 
and complex organic sulphur compounds 
which occur in commercial gluten meal. 
Purification may be accomplished by 
repeated washing of the gluten as it 
comes from the gluten settler, but it is 
better to use a destarching treatment 
by gelatinizing the starch at 198° F. and 
pH 5.7, then treating with malt extract 
at 185° F. for five hours, filtering, wash- 
ing and spray drying. Corn gluten so 
treated should have about 78% protein. 


@ LITERATURE @ 


WRAPPING MACHINE CARE 

Just off the press is a digest booklet 
offered by the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co., to users 
of any automatic bread wrapping, bread 


WRAPPING AND 
SLICING MACHINES 








slicing, or cake wrapping machines, with 
full suggestions on the care, maintenance 
and lubrication of these important pieces 
of bakery equipment. Copies of this 


helpful booklet are available upon re- 
quest and are not limited to users of 
Battle Creek machines only. The booklet 
is written primarily for use by the 
operator or mechanic in charge of the 
wrapping and slicing machines and it 
is felt will be of equal benefit and use 
to the users of any automatic bread 
wrapping or cake wrapping machine. 


POWER HANDBOOK 


Power transmission facts have been 
collected in a convenient handbook by 
the Cling-Surface Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
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together with some data on belt efficien- 
cies and on cling surface belt treatment. 
The booklet consists of 32 pages and 
is profusely illustrated. 


FLOOR PATCH 

A folder descriptive of a new quick 
floor patch, Instantuse, has been issued 
by the Flexrock Co., Philadelphia. In- 
stantuse is a ready-mixed floor patch 
that enables repairs to be made to ruts 
and holes, and the floor used immediately. 
No special skill is required to apply. 
The speed with which Instantuse is ap- 








SILK FLOSS 


FLOUR 





There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes to 
defend the Right. 

We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


THE Kansas MILLING Co. 


Ward Magill, President. 


Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand of the baking industry for a uniform, 
dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 


We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 

















THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 bushels 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 


WICHITA 


Since 1894 


KANSAS 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street. NEw York City 


QOURING MIL 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








MIL E FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Week — sini 
ew Yor! Nas e 0! 
bg —_ —- Chicago Enid Galveston 
. 4 Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapid Winnipeg 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 




















plied, it is said, means that there need 
be no interruption in production, while 
the job is being done. 
PAN GREASE BULLETIN 

No. 24 of the Wartime Information 
Bulletin Series of the Procter & Gamble 
Bakery 
bulletin 


Service has been issued. The 
covers the greasing of cake, 
cooky, sweet yeast goods and bread and 
roll pans with grease mixtures under 
various conditions and operating situa- 
Wartime 
necessary 


tions. conditions have made 


many small economies which 
ordinarily might be passed up as unim- 
portant, the bulletin points out, but to- 
day when every ingredient must be con- 


served, every saving is vital. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFF: 


One Year of War 
Reflected in 
American Packaging 


New York, N. Y.—Selections of the 
judges in America’s first wartime pack- 





age competition furnish a cross-sectional 
Such 
developments as a_ metal 


review of our first year at war. 
outstanding 
substitute made of paper, lead foil and 
asphalt; a paper package in which proc- 
essed meats are actually cooked; and 30 
other awards were announced. 

Formerly packaged in a steel drum 
Standard Brands, 
Inc., Liquid Diamalt is now packed in 
30-Ib lots in 
cloth bags inside of heavyweight corru- 


containing 60 Ibs, 


sealed, specially coated 
gated cartons. This development was vot- 
ed outstanding by the judges and won an 
award for Standard Brands in the ship- 
ping containers classification. The new 
package costs about the same as_ the 
former steel container. A special flap 
arrangement makes it easy to pour the 
liquid from the bag without removing 
it from the carton. 

Development of a package such as 
this requires careful research in chemis- 
try. Then a manufacturer must determine 
that the materials he has selected are 
Thirdly, the new container 
satisfy the traffic standards of 
railroads and trucking companies. 

Successfully 


available. 
must 


these ob- 
stacles, Standard Brands’ “Liquipak” is 
a contribution to the wartime packaging 
of liquids. The 


overcoming 


successful production 
of this nonrigid package for liquid Dia- 
malt required the use of a special type 
of coated fabric—one that is nontoxic, 
liquid impermeable, flexible, shock ab- 
sorbent and possesses unusual heat seal 
strength. This package has been placed 
on the regular market as a substitute for 
the war-commandeered metal drum, and 
has been shipped experimentally over 
long and short hauls with equal satis- 
faction. Designer was Thomas R. Baxter. 

An interesting feature of the 1942 All- 
American Package Competition is the 
number of classifications in which no 
In a war year, the 
judges felt, nothing that was not an 
outstanding contribution to America’s 
fighting ability, or a really distinctive 
addition to her civilian economy, should 
be considered. Thus, out of 23 classifica- 
tions in which awards were made last 
year, eight received no awards at all 
and many of the others had only one 
instead of the usual three. 

The 32 awards made by the judges in 
America’s first wartime package com- 
petition are a cross-section of American 
ingenuity under the impact of a year of 
war. 


awards were made. 
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Centennial 








Flouring Mills 


GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 
Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portland 








GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 






port Flours. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 




















F. & R.’s 


Kee 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
anteed 








Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
ee a | 
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(Answers to questions on page 46.) 
1—False. As a 


recommended. This oil must be odor- 


rule, mineral oil is 


less, tasteless, colorless, and it should 


not leave ¢ 


_ 


gummy residue. 
2.—True. The cracking of the crusts 
is caused by the loaves of bread cooling 
too rapidly, either by placing them in a 
cool or cold room or where a draft hits 
them. 
3.—False. 


steam during baking. 


bread 
It should be left 


on until the loaves have fully expanded. 


French requires 


However, if the steam is left on too long, 
thick 


tough due to too much gelatinization of 


the crust may become too and 


the starches on the surface of the loaves. 
4.—False. 
thawed out gradually. 


Frozen eggs should be 
It is generally 
recommended that the cans be placed in 
The 
tank should be equipped with a cold 
outlet. The eggs 


should be thoroughly mixed by stirring 


a tank with running cold water. 


water inlet and an 


ifter they have been defrosted. 
5.—True. Chocolate has a toughening 
ction on the cake. This can be over- 
come by adding about 1 lb of milk or 
water and 14 oz of soda for each pound 
of chocolate added to the white batter. 

6.—False. 
the oven immediately in order to prevent 


They should be placed in 
crusting. When they are crusted, they 
will have a poor appearance due to wild 
breaks. 
7.—False. 
is used, the inside of the cake will have 


When baking powder only 


a disagreeable grayish brown color. Soda 
Both 
used 


will produce a rich brown color. 
baking powder and soda may be 
in their proper proportions in the same 


cake. The finished cake should be 
slightly on the alkaline side. 
8.—True. If the fermentation room is 


correctly controlled both for proper tem- 
perature and humidity, the results will 
be very satisfactory. 

It has been found that this 
this 


9.—True. 


procedure often eliminates 


trouble. 

10.—False. In our opinion, the large 
seeded raisins have the best flavor. When 
they are used, however, the dough quite 


quite 


often is slightly darker due to the syrup 
on these raisins. They 
more easily during the 


also break up 
mixing of the 
dough, resulting in the appearance of 
the loaves not being quite as nice as when 
seedless raisins are used. 

11.—True. Milk 


lactose or milk sugar. 


solids are high in 
Lactose caramel- 
izes readily and therefore if the oven 
temperature is not lowered, the color of 
the crust may become too dark, or if the 
bread had the proper color it might not 


be done in the center and be soggy. 
12.—False. The temperature should be 

about 25°. This will be due 

to the perforated sheet of metal under 


increased 


the loaves absorbing some of the heat. 


13.—False. Whole milk powder con- 
tains about 38% lactose and skim milk 
powder about 50%. 


14.—True. It is very important that 
the doughs contain the correct amount 
of diastase. Diastatic malt can be added 
to the dough when the flour is low in 


diastase. 





15.—True. The use of fruit that is 
not cold will cause soakage of the crust. 
Warm fruit will melt the shortening in 
the dough, causing the crust to become 
soft. It will also boil out quicker, spoil- 
ing the appearance of the top crust. 

16.—False. White rye flour has a high 
absorption and can be used satisfactorily 
for braking bread. 

17.—False. The 
bread is naturally somewhat tougher than 


crust on_ twisted 
straight pan bread. This can be decreased 
by replacing 2 or 3% of the white flour 
by potato flour. 

18.- 


True. The protein content of a 


THEIR 


AICTE 


matter. 
pleasing and taste-tempting. 


flour head and shoulders above the average. 


You must have working characteristics that 
make for efficient handling in the bakery, you 
must have a fine texture, a nutty, crunchy 
crust, and a distinctive flavor, and you must 
have an appetizing appearance ...and good 


loaf production to the sack. 


Hubbard Flours are made from the choicest 
grains of the Northwest’s hard spring-wheat 
crop... famous for better bread production. 
They have the quality that makes for the 
smoothest bakery operation plus higher nutri- 
The flavor is richer, the crust is 
browner, and the texture smoother in breads 


tive values. 


made from these flours. 


Call in a Hubbard man and iet him go over 
your problems with you. He can advise you and 
show you the way to the bigger profits in bread 
baking. Write the mill if you wish; your 


answer will come quickly. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to 
their plants already enriched, we offer for 


shipment at once any HUBBARD FLOURS— 


ENRICHED. 
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Bread baking today is not a simple 
You must bake a loaf that is eye- 
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pastry flour is lower than in a hard BOSTON BRIDGE TOURNAMENT 
winter wheat or spring wheat flour. Boston, Mass.—The Bakers Club of 
19.—True. This will hold true if the Boston featured a duplicate bridge 






















































proper mixing and handling procedures tournament at its March meeting at the 


Hotel Donald W. 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Win- 
ners were Willis W. White, International 


are used. A stronger flour would re- 


Sheraton. Ramsey, 

quire the use of more shortening. 
20.—False. They should be baked at 

- about 225-250" F. At 325° F. they will 


turn a light brown color instead of re- 


was in charge of the tournament. 


Milling Co., and Frank I. Gentles, Gen- 


maining white. They should be dried out 


rather than baked. Many bakers do not tes Baking Co. The meeting started 
place them in the oven at all, but dry with a dinner in the club rooms, and 
them on top of the oven or in a heated Charles E. Monroe, First National Stores, 
proof box without using any steam what- Inc., president of the club, called a 


soever. short business meeting before the bridge. 


Cd 


This requires a 














Hubbar 






Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA, 






EASTERN BRANCH: 


















(OANNON “UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 











Leading Fheonts 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE __ )Laboratory Controlled 

MARITIME 
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Philadelphia Bakers 
Induct New Officers 
at March 15 Meeting 


At a dinner meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Production Men’s Club, March 15, 
retiring president, Arthur Baldwin, 
turned the meeting over to Secretary 
William Salomon, who, after the usual 
preliminaries, introduced Thomas Ash- 
bridge, of Standard Brands, Inc., as 
master of ceremonies. 

New officers inducted were: president, 
F. W. McCarthy, Fleischmann’s Vienna 
Model Bakery; vice president, Isaac 
Cauller, Wright’s Bakery; second vice 
president, Frederick Hauser, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc; executive committee, Arthur 
Bartholomew of Horn & Hardart Baking 
Co., Paul Bohner of Pennsylvania Fruit 
Co., and Charles Schneider of Hanscom 
Bakery. 

John Godston, of the American Mo- 
lasses Co., New York, discussed the pro- 
duction responsibilities of bakers during 
wartime, and pointed out how they 
could anticipate restrictions of ingredi- 
ents. He advised the bakers to partici- 
pate actively in the nutrition programs 
of the Red Cross. 

The April meeting will be open to all 
bakers in the Philadelphia area, at which 
time the speaker will be a representa- 
tive of the Doughnut Corp. of America. 
Those planning to be present should ad- 
vise William Salomon, secretary, at 617 
Kenilworth Road, Ardmore, Pa. 





Bakery Notes 








Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


. . is fully air con- 
ditioned and _ controlled for 
humidity and temperature. Full 
laboratory control plus Dakota 
hard spring wheat completes the 


picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR" 








6“ o 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” 3 segs enact 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











(Continued from page 56.) 
business here with Mr. Comer. Repre- 
senting the third generation of a family 
of bakers, the Comers had operated a 
bakery in England before coming to the 
United States for a visit. Their first 
shop at 508 Lincoln Avenue now serves 
as the main office and bakery for its 
chain of three. The second unit is at 
736 North Grand Avenue, and the other 
branch at 248 West Main Street. 

Dick Bros. Bakery Co., Manitowoc, 
has increased its capital stock from 
$30,000 to $50,000, according to amended 
articles of incorporation filed by Hec- 
tor Dick, president, and Mrs. Mollie 
Dick, secretary. 

George McGough, who purchased the 
bakery at Barron a few months ago, 
has had crews of workmen busy in re- 
cent weeks making extensive changes in 
the bakery. Barron can now boast of 
one of the neatest appearing and best 
equipped bakeries in the state. 

In a recent fire the Oconto Falls Bak- 
ery, Oconto Falls, was so smoke dam- 
aged it was necessary to close the doors 
for a few days. 

The retail sales shop of the Matzinger 
Bakery, Belleville, has been redecorated 
in blue and white. 


WYOMING 

The owners of the Wolters Bakery, 
Casper, are making plans for the remod- 
eling of the brick building at the north- 
west corner of the intersection of Ash 
and First streets, which will be used as 
a bakery and showroom. The Wolters 
Bakery has been operating at 307 West 
A Street for the past several years. 

The Holland Pastry Shop, Cheyenne, 
has reopened. 
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Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO -« U.S.A. 








Mennel 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Wisconsin Rye Flour | 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.utnc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 



















> 


4, VW 4 The Hallmark 
of Quality 


PERCY KENT BAG CO. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Mannfacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Our 94th year 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Oper. K. Ci 
Seothorath Wievater em City, Mo. 
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About These 
Problems 
of Today... 


Holding down inventories . . 
transportation shortages eee ODT 
“heavy car’’ requirements. 


Many Flour Users are Doing This.. 


They are ordering ALL their different types of flour 
from the centrally located “Beardstown Mills.” We've 
provided completely satisfactory Spring, Kansas and 
Soft Wheat Flours—for 67 years. Why not get the 
facts on the convenience available to YOU by order- 
ing from this one dependable source? 


2,000 Barrels Flour—— 300 Tons Commercial Feed——1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
“The Beardstown Mills’ 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 











ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











J. J. Pappen, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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What Is Most Competitive 


in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 
not be all determining in the question of 
competition. 


What is another factorP Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 


problems, and his willingness to co-operate 


with you fully under changing conditions? 


The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


4 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


_ WALL ROGALSIKCY Mi LING Com 


+ MEPHERSON, KANSAS 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


















TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Bakers who buy these flours 
again and again do so because 
of their performance and the 
quality of their baked prod- 
ucts rather than on our mere 
selling promises, — which 


never are over-stated. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 








BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


a 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesors 














“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 








Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y. 


Mill and Elevator Insurance 


of all kinds 
MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. =" 120. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 














Srot 83% 


Pp. 
QO gusne'® 


price" 
















For Uutrition aud Morale 


2= caKES 


te en in Eel 
CAKE FLOURS 


Because it combines vitamin, mineral, fat and 
caloric requirements, inexpensively, conven- 
iently and pleasantly, cake is an important 
war time food. It promotes both health and 


morale. 


To make sure of uniformity, perfect texture 
and better keeping quality in YOUR cakes, 
use Henkel’s Cake Flours. 
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Plant Protection 





















(CONCENTRATED ) 
,, Ye PINT #242 MAKES 1 GALLON 
j,, FINER TASTING THAN VANILLA 
Uy EXTRACT OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


ENDORSED fy CULINARY EXPERTS 
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DAIRYLEA 


For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use oe neon .. yy 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN ROLLER PROCESS 
America’s Premier Cake Flour ae 


= ©) 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION POUNDS 
25 Broad Street New York City 














DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


* 
A Quality Product 


for 


Quality Bakers 





BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 














Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.¥.C. 


Home Offices 
800" Mill St., Bel eville, N. j. 
Chicago ‘Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Ill, 
New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.¥. 


NATIONAL 


GRAIN YEAST 


* 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
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30,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 
Use dry milk solids 


ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 


convenient 
Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc 


221 NW. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
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(Continued from page 42.) 
is under direction of the war depart- 
ment. Planning is the most important 
step here. The following may be con- 
sidered in protective concealment: (1) 
planting material (to minimize the 
straightness of lines and regularity of 
shadows); (2) overhead screens and 
appendages (to get rid of shapes, out- 
lines and shadows); (8) smoke screens. 


BLACKOUTS 

Next to proper air raid protection or- 
ganization, unquestionably the blackout 
is the most important passive protection 
measure to be taken at night. The ob- 
ject of blackout is to control illumina- 
tion so as to prevent it, or any reflec- 
tion, from being seen by the enemy 
above. This is done by: (1) extin- 
guishing; (2) effective screening. Black- 
out must be done speedily. 

Methods of blackout: (1) extinguishing 
all exterior lights, reducing outside light- 
ing to acceptable low intensities or shut- 
ting down of light-producing exterior 
and interior operations; (2) blacking out 
or obscuring of all openings through 
which light may be reflected or seen 
from above. This includes reducing the 
intensity of interior lighting and of the 
possible use of the low radiation colors 
—white and orange; (3) a combination 
of (1) and (2). 

GLASS 

In preparing for blackout, some 
glazed openings may be obscured per- 
manently but others must be left un- 
disturbed so that daylight may enter the 
building. At night, these “undisturbed” 
areas must be able to be obscured im- 
mediately. During an explosion glass 
creates a highly dangerous splinter haz- 
ard. The strength of glass, glass in- 
stallation, glass protection against dis- 
tant effects, all are individual problems. 

Not only do air raids threaten Ameri- 
can industry, but fire, sabotage and in- 
dustrial accidents do as well. Every 
week industrial accidents kill an average 
of 425 American workers, cripple or 
blind 2,200 others, incapacitate more than 
45,000 and lose for industry and the 
nation 6,000,000 man-days of essential 
war and civilian production. Compre- 
hensive safety programs will reduce 
these losses. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS STAGE 
BREAD DISPLAY AT MEETING 

Boston, Mass.—The Bakers Education- 
al Group of New England held a very 
successful meeting at the Hotel Sheraton 
in Boston recently. Over 75 members and 
guests were in attendance. An interest- 
ing feature was a display of bread varie- 
ties from numerous markets in and out- 
side New England. Scoring of the 
various loaves followed the regular pro- 
gram. 

Guest speakers were A. O. Malmberg, 
Doughnut Corp. of America, who gave 
an inspirational talk on responsibilities 
of production men, and Robert Brother- 
ton, superintendent of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., who de- 
scribed milling processes and prepara- 
tion of various types and grades of flour. 

John A. Milne, Dorothy Muriel’s, Inc., 
president of the Educational Group, was 
in charge of the meeting and William 
B. Hanna, Standard Milling Co., was in 
charge of arrangements. 





“Whad'ya Know, 
Brother, About 


BUGS? 


EVERY TECHNICAL man is supposed to 
know his own field thoroughly and 
have a general idea of related technical 
fields. But few food processors have 
time to develop more than a sketchy 
knowledge of these related subjects. 





Take the bulkiness of salt—the specific 
gravity—which may vary rather wide- 
ly. A survey of various salt products 
from different sections of the country 
has shown that even salt of the same 
grade can vary up to 25% in bulkiness 
over a period of months. 





Diamond Crystal processing engineers 
have eliminated this variation to a con- 
siderable extent through rigid control 
of crystallizing conditions and the most 
modern screening methods. Thus the 
various grades of Diamond Crystal Salt 
will not vary more than 4% plus or mi- 
nus—usually not over 2%. 





If you, as a food processor, are apply- 
ing salt by volume—through a hopper, 
for example, as in salting soda crackers, 
potato chips, and similar products— 
you can only achieve flavor control by 
using a salt that varies but slightly in 
bulkiness. Why not check the density 
of each shipment of salt you are using 
and see how much it varies in bulk? 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 

If this is the solution to that variable- 
flavor problem, write our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
help you find a cure. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-4, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 


BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay St. 
: Jersey City, N. J. 


IMITATION 
BUTTER FLAVOR 


Produces Delicious Tasting 
Cakes and Icings —3 
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Nutrition Division 
Moved to Improve 
War Food Program 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard has 
announced the transfer of the Nutrition 
Division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services to the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under Executive 
Order 9310 issued March 6 by the Presi- 
dent. 

This order makes effective a recom- 
mendation to the President submitted 
jointly by Secretary Wickard and Paul 
V. MeNutt, director of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, em- 
phasizing the need for correlating the 
national nutrition program with the over- 
all food program. 

The Nutrition Division will be the nu- 
cleus of a Nutrition and Food Conserva- 
tion Branch of the Food Distribution 
Administration, which will attempt to 
align every kitchen in the nation with 
the war food program. This program 
will be conducted primarily through the 
hundreds of state and local committees 
which have been co-operating with the 
former nutrition division. 

The aim of the program is to make the 
best possible use of the wartime civilian 
food supply through proper conservation 
and applied nutritional knowledge. 

Chief of the Nutrition and Food Con- 
servation Branch is M. L. Wilson, direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Extension Service. 
Dr. W. H. Sebrell, of the Public Health 
Service, is associate chief. Mr. Wilson 


and Dr. Sebrell have directed the na- 
tional nutrition program under the 
ODHWS. 


Civilians are represented in the Food 
Distribution Administration by two other 
branches in addition to the Nutrition and 
Food Conservation Branch, all three be- 
ing under J. S. Russell, deputy director 
of FDA. 

A Civilian Food Requirements Branch, 
under Dr. Russell M. Wilder, determines 
civilian food needs and represents civil- 
ians when the allocations of food sup- 
plies are recommended, in the determina- 
tion of rationing policies, and also in the 
formulation of food orders and regula- 
tions. 

The third branch is the Civilian Pro- 
grams Branch which is headed by C. F. 
Kunkel. This branch provides supple- 
mental foods for children through the 
School Lunch Programs, and also will 
be in charge of other public food pro- 
grams that may become necessary. 
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DR. RUSSELL M. WILDER PUT 
ON FOOD ADVISORY BOARD 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard has 
announced appointment to the Food 
Advisory Committee of Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, chief of the civilian require- 
ments branch of the Food Distribution 
Administration and formerly chairman 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council. 

As chief of the civilian requirements 
branch, Dr. Wilder—and his organiza- 
tion—functions as “claimant” for the 
requirements of civilian consumers in the 
processes of considering and allocating 
United States food supplies among the 
civilian population, military services, the 
territories, our allies, and for other ex- 
port. As a member of the Food Ad- 
visory Committee he will have an op- 





portunity not only in the preliminary 
stages but in the final stage to present 
and support the claims of civilians im- 
mediately, before action is taken in allo- 
cating foods among the several claim- 
ants. 

Dr. Wilder joined the staff of the 
Food Distribution Administration — in 
January, 1943, on leave of absence from 
the Mayo Clinic. 
presenting the food requirements of the 
civilian population, he and his staff are 
receiving assistance from the Food and 


In developing and 


Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council, the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration and other agen- 


cies of government. 
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Dr. Helen Mitchell and 
Herbert Parisius in 
New Positions 


Wasnincton, D. 





C.—(Special)—Dr. 
Helen Mitchell, who joined the govern- 
ment’s nutritional staffs in 1940, when 
she came here from the post of research 
professor at Amherst College, has joined 
the staff of the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation with the title of chief 
nutritionist of the agricultural procure- 
ment branch of the supplies and trans- 
portation section. Dr. Mitchell had been 
principal nutritionist in the division of 
nutrition of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services since the National 
Nutrition Conference held here in May, 
1941. 

Herbert W. Parisius, who quit the 
Food Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture in a huff when Secretary 
Wickard would not go along with his 
ideas of utilizing the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration’s setup in food production, 
has also joined Governor Lehman’s for- 
eign relief and rehabilitation office. He 
is now en route to North Africa to 
make a survey of the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of that territory and _ report 
to Lehman on the need for rehabilitation 
work there. 
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ABA ASKS PRIORITY FOR 
BAKERS ON CONTAINERS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The American 
Bakers Association has asked WPB to 
amend Preference Order P-140 to give 
bakers an AA-3 priority on wood, fiber 
and corrugated containers. 





This order 
gives blanket container priorities to a 
large number of civilian goods, including 
some foods, with the exception of bak- 
ery products. 

It has been pointed out to WPB that 
bakery products are the basis of the en- 
tire wartime dietary and that containers 
must be assured for their distribution. 

If you use wood, fiber (including de- 
livery trays and boxes), or corrugated 
containers, please write War Production 
Board, Container Division, Washington, 
D. C., Ref: P-140, and ask that “bak- 
ery products” be added to priority “List 
3” in this order, the ABA asks. 

In the meantime, if you have real, 
emergency need for such containers, file 
“Form PD-802,” which is available at 
W PB field offices. 
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SCRAP DRIVE STRESSED AT 
WISCONSIN ALLIED MEETING 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Allied tradesmen 
attending the March meeting of the Wis- 
consin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Association were urged to stimulate in- 
terest among bakers in the current scrap 
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* S.S. JOHN S. PILLSBURY LAUNCHED € 





Mrs. John H. Mellom, wife of 
the Colonel of the Army Transport 
Service, San Francisco, 
the beribboned bottle of champagne, 
as the S. S. JOHN S. PILLS- 
BURY slides down the ways at 
the California Shipbuilding Corp. 
yards at Terminal Island, Cal. The 
ship is named for the late John 
Sargent Pillsbury, flour miller and 
former Minnesota, 


smashes 


Governor of 
pictured in the insert. 





metal drive by Carl Gallauer, head of the 
Wisconsin salvage drive. The necessity 
for bakers to either put into use or 
make available for use by others, equip- 
ment they themselves are not presently 
operating, or, if no longer usable, to 
turn it into the scrap drive, was stressed. 

History, development, and aims of their 
respective firms were outlined by C. K. 
Swanson, of General Mills, Inc., and 
Leonard P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., in the two talks by mem- 
bers of the 
each monthly meeting. 


association which feature 

The recent bakery engineers’ convention 
was covered in the talks by J. E. Mapes, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and Fred Laufen- 
berg, secretary of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association. Mr. Laufenberg also dis- 
cussed recent government orders affect- 
ing the baking industry and suggested 
that the allied tradesmen their 
customers not to run “hog wild,’ when 


inform 


effecting allowable increases in the retail 
prices of bakery goods, stressing that 
such advances should stay within a 20% 
range, found to be the local average in- 
gredient cost increase since last year. 
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WPB PACKAGING RULES NOT 
AIMED AT ESSENTIAL FOOD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wickard said he had been as- 
sured by Chairman Donald Nelson of 
the War Production Board that re- 
strictions on the use of packaging ma- 





terials, particularly cardboard paper 
containers, will not be permitted to limit 
the packaging of essential foodstuffs. 
“With point rationing and other food 
limitations now in effect, it is very im- 
portant to avoid any interruption in the 


flow of essential packaged foodstuffs 


such as cereal and dairy products due to 
lack of containers,” the secretary said. 
“Mr. Nelson and others members of the 
War Production Board are in thorough 
agreement on this.” 

The demand for cereal products, break- 
fast foods, macaroni and dessert mixes, 
cooking ingredients, baking powder, and 
other packaged foodstuffs may be ex- 
pected to increase substantially in the 
Some 
of the general WPB orders on the use 
of materials cut across the packaging of 


months ahead, the secretary said. 


food products but they are not intended 
to prevent packaging of foodstuffs essen- 
tial in the present situation, he continued. 

A food processor who cannot obtain 
the cardboard paper or wood containers 
needed in packing essential foodstuffs 
should write or wire the Containers 
Division, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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BIG INCREASE IN BISCUIT 
FIRM’S BUSINESS IN 1943 


New York, N. Y.—Sales 
Wiles Biscuit Co. so far this year are 45 
to 50% higher than for the first quarter 
of 1942, Hanford Main, executive vice 
president, told stockholders at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting. 





of Loose- 


Profits, however, 
will be about the same as last year, 
when they were $338,381. A large part 
of the firm’s current business is for the 
armed forces, Mr. Main said, and the 
growing domestic shortage of manpower 
has brought many more women employees 
into the plant. The company, like other 
bakers, is having difficulty in getting 
some raw materials, necessitating dis- 
continuance of nonimportant items, it 
was stated. 
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Research in Doughnuts 





Doughnut Corp. of America Sets Up Fellow- 
ship at Wayne University for Study of Nu- 
tritional Properties of Doughnut 


To answer some nutritional questions 
and to test scientifically a number of 
interesting facts that have recently come 
to light about the doughnut, Doughnut 
Corp. of America has established a fel- 
lowship grant for the study of “Dough- 
nuts and Nutrition” at Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Mich., one of our leading 


colleges equipped for food research. The 
study will be conducted under the super- 
vision of Dr. Arthur H. Smith, one of 
America’s foremost physiological chem- 
ists. 

In the first stage of the study, vari- 
ous types of store-purchased doughnuts 
will be examined for their nourishment 


value. While it has already been estab- 
lished that the doughnut supplies valu- 
able nutritional elements, still facts 
about its food properties and its ac- 
tion as a balance of nutrients between 
fat and carbohydrates are relatively un- 
known. 

In the second stage, new recipes will 
be developed to build the doughnut up 
to the highest degree of nutritional 
value. The objective is to create a 
doughnut with the maximum potential in 
vitamin and mineral content, consider- 
ing that the products used in it—wheat, 
eggs, milk—contain all the basic ele- 
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ments needed by the body. Nutrient 
values in these basic elements which have 
been lost due to processing, will be re- 
stored. All the advantages gained in 
making the new, superior doughnut will 
be utilized during wartime (as there is 
a need for abundant use of commodities 
like wheat, one of its main ingredients) 
and for the future. 

The research in which Wayne Univer- 
sity will engage will be of the most 
practical kind. The university has its 
own huge cafeteria on the university 
premises. The student body numbers 
14,000. Field tests on doughnuts will 
be under actual, every day eating con- 
ditions. Research will cover palatability, 
enjoyment, the influence of doughnuts 
on the health and well-being of the stu- 
dents, etc. Just 10 years ago a study 
of the digestibility of the doughnut re- 
vealed that the modern doughnut—macde 
under automatic control of fat absorp- 
tion—was quite digestible. 

Discussing the research work, the 
Doughnut Corp. says: “Those 6,600,000,- 
000 doughnuts consumed in America last 
year give substantial proof that Ameri- 
cans eat a lot of doughnuts and like 
them. The traditional fondness of the 
armed forces for doughnuts has further 
enhanced their popularity among civil- 
ians. 

“While formerly accepted as a ‘snack’ 
food or dessert, it has been found in 
recent years that the doughnut has a 
definite place in the well-balanced diet. 
In addition, important emphasis has been 
placed on doughnuts due to present 
shortages of basic foods like meat, but- 
ter, beans, coffee, sugar, etc. To make 
up for this deficiency, America has 
turned more generally to other foods. 
Wheat, which supplies a goodly portion 
of the nutrients furnished by these 
scarcer foods, is our most abundant farm 
product and the doughnut is one of the 
most nourishing foods to be 
from it. 

“It is natural, therefore, that these 
questions should be asked: ‘How nutri- 
tious are doughnuts and other foods | 
enjoy eating?’ ‘Do nutritionists, dieti 
tians, physicians, know the whole story 
about how important doughnuts are in 
the diet?” 

To supply the answers, the research 
work has been instituted. 


made 
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Compulsory Enrichment 
of All Bread Urged as 
Aid in Rationing Plan 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. Norman H. 
Joliffe, chief of medical service of the 
psychiatric division of Bellevue Hospital 
and authority on vitamin deficiency dis 
eases, says that he is afraid of an in- 
creased incidence of deficiency diseases 
among the low income group or those re 
mote both from agricultural areas and 
the’ commercial distribution channels, 
following the new rationing program. 

Limiting of canned goods and cur- 
rently high prices of fresh fruit and 
vegetables causes concern to all nutri- 
tionists, but Dr. Joliffe believes that 
any ultimate vitamin deficiency can be 
alleviated by further compulsory enrich- 
ment of bread. This product is not only 
cheap, but is eaten by practically all 
consumers. He suggests that milk solids, 
increased on Jan. 18 to a minimum of 
3% and not more than 4%, be further 
raised to a 6% minimum. He is quoted 
as proposing that thiamin, riboflavin and 
niacin be added to each loaf. 
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T TAKES bread with that “extra 

special” taste to please hungry 
appetites at every meal time. And 
that’s just the kind of bread King 
Midas helps you bake. It’s bread with 
an appetizing wheaty flavor, an even- 
texture, and rich, creamy white color. 
King Midas is specially milled to do 
a better job of baking bread. Only 
the very finest hard spring wheats 


KING MIDAS 


Minneapolis 


BREAD MADE WITH KING MIDAS FLOUR 
ALWAYS WINS THE ‘DINNER TABLE” VERDICT! 
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are used in King Midas. High in 
protein content, King Midas has what 
it takes to “stand up” under varying 
shop conditions—and to yield uni- 
formly good bread day after day. 
That’s why it is no accident either 
that meal after meal—around the 
family dinner table—the overwhelm- 
ing choice of all is bread baked with 
King Midas Flour. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 





NG MIDAS FLOUR 


“The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs” we 
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CANADA’S ROLE AS A FOOD PROVIDER 


Toronto, Ont.—Something of the seriousness of the probable food situation in 
Canada between now and that time when, with the war over, rehabilitation has done 
its work among the war-torn nations of Europe and Asia was presented to the bak- 
ers of Ontario by Dr. E. S. Archibald, director of the Dominion Experimental Farm, 


Ottawa, in an address at their meeting in Toronto recently. 


Dr. Archibald knows 


what Canada can do in the way of producing food and he knows the needs of the 


world as few men do. 


There was a note of intense seriousness in his address which 


few of his hearers missed. Canada may be comfortably well off for wheat and some 
other forms of food at present but it is obvious that long before the drain due to 
war is over her present stocks will have been exhausted. 

Accordingly, the speaker on this occasion reviewed the whole Canadian production 
picture in its present and future aspects with a coldly analytical eye to the facts. 
Phenomenal yields of grain this year and later may lessen the burden if they should 
be realized but as everyone in Canada knows there is no certainty or indeed prob- 


ability that such will be the case. 
run of the years. 


This country is more used to short crops over the 
In any event Dr. Archibald prefers the cautious view and believes 


that this country should take every possible measure to ensure the best obtainable 


results from the agricultural operations of this year. 


He and all who serve with 


him in the study of these matters are doing what they can with the means at their 
disposal to enlarge the Canadian output of everything that may be required from this 


year’s farming operations. 


The speaker did not say so but he must have had in mind the unfortunate situa- 


tion which has developed in Canada in regard to farm labor. 


For want of foresight 


on the part of those who have been controlling the conscription of men for the Ca- 
nadian armed forces at home and overseas thousands who should have been left on 


the farms have been called up for training and military service. 


No one denies 


that they may be needed for military duty in the not very distant future but it is 
doubtful if the loss of these men from the farms and other food producing occupa- 


tions may not offset in the long-run their value to the country as soldiers. 


This is 


a matter of judgment and only those who are in possession of all the facts can decide 


as to how far conscription of farm labor should go. 
Canada is that it has already gone too far. 
able to give good advice to Ottawa on this subject. 


At present the general opinion in 
Authorities like Dr. Archibald should be 
A. H. B. 





WHOLE OF 1942 DURUM 
CROP WILL BE MARKETED 


Toronto, Ont.—The Minister of Trade 
and Commerce announced in the House 
of Commons a few days ago that it will 
be permissible to market all the durum 
wheat produced in western Canada in 
1942. Under the wheat policy for the 
current crop year marketings of all 
kinds of western wheat are limited to 
280,000,000 bus. The quantity of durum 
already marketed exceeds 2,000,000 bus 
but has not been sufficient to meet na- 
tional requirements. The restriction of 
deliveries to 14 bus an authorized acre 
has been eliminated. The minister stated 
that macaroni, which is made largely 
from durum, is required in quantity for 
both military and civilian use. It is 
important not only for its own value as 
a food product but as a substitute for 
meat. The relaxation of delivery restric- 
tions applies only to the present crop 
year. 
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CHECKS TO POOL MEMBERS 
Winnirec, Man. — Roughly 
checks, totaling $402,000, have 
mailed to members of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool under date of March 31, in pay- 
ment for a 5% purchase from members 
of the remaining balance and elevator 
commercial reserves standing to their 
credit. The reserves purchased are be- 
ing held in trust by the pool to be dealt 
with as may be directed by delegates 
of the organization in accordance with 
enactments of the Alberta legislature 

regulating wheat pools. 


42,000 
been 


NEW REGENT SELECTION ~ 
SHOWS BETTER QUALITIES 


Winnipec, Man.—A new selection of 
a strain of Regent wheat shows substan- 
tial improvement over other strains and 
varieties of rust-resistant wheats grown 
in commercial quantities today, Dr. C. 
H. Goulden, Dominion Rust Research 
Laboratory, Winnipeg, told the Manitoba 
Seed Growers Association at its annual 
meeting here. He said the selection was 
higher in bushel weight and about two 
days earlier than Thatcher, now the 
most widely used rust-resistant variety 
of wheat. 

Progress has also been made in se- 
lecting rust-resistant varieties of durum 
wheat and the variety called “Carleton” 
may be recommended for licensing in 
Canada. The two new varieties of oats, 
Ajax and Exeter, are particularly good, 
but available seed supplies still 
small. 


are 


The meeting recommended an exten- 
sive research program with respect to 
ergot 
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CHANGE IN SHIPPING POLICY 

Winnirrc, Man.—In view of the ne- 
cessity of shipping considerable quanti- 
ties of oats and barley to Fort William 
and Port Arthur prior to the opening 
of navigation on the Great Lakes the 
Canadian Wheat Board has announced 
a change in its shipping policy from 
country points. 

Effective Monday, April 5, for two or 
three weeks, the railway companies were 
authorized to accept billing of cars of 


oats and barley for shipment to the lake- 
head from any station in western Can- 
ada without special authorization by the 
board. 

The few exceptions include present 
regulations regarding the shipment of 
damp grain; necessary shipments of 
wheat and oats to mills, and barley to 
domestic maltsters; direct shipments of 
oats and barley from country stations 
to the United States that have already 
been authorized, or to be carried in 
United States railway cars, etc. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS LOWER 

Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store or in transit in North 
America on March 25 at 435,433,439 bus 
as compared with 462,471,931 on the cor- 
responding date a year ago. Of this 
year’s quantity 426,497,075 bus were in 
Canada and 8,936,364 in United States. 
Deliveries of wheat from farms in west- 
ern Canada since the beginning of the 
crop year on Aug. 1 totaled 174,930,705 
bus as against 173,830,515 in the same 
period of previous year. 
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CONSOLIDATED’S EARNINGS UP 

Toronto, Ont.—Consolidated Bakeries 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, reports net 
earnings of $313,008 in 1942 as com- 
pared with $207,530 in the previous year. 
The operating profit increased from $447,- 
549 in 1941 to $558,320. Provision for 
income and excess profits taxes of $179,- 
258 compared with $152,300 in the pre- 
ceding year. Net working capital in- 
creased to $1,749,732 from $1,512,848 at 
the end of 1941. 
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CANADIAN EXPORT SALES 

Wiynireec, Man.—Export sales of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour for-March total 
roughly 26,000,000 bus, including more 
than 11,000,000 bus in the form of flour. 
The flour and about 9,000,000 bus of 
wheat were sold for United Kingdom 
account. The remainder went chiefly to 
Switzerland and Portugal, although small 
amounts were also purchased by Eire. 
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EXPORT DECLINE BRINGS 
LOWER OATMEAL OUTPUT 


Toronto, 





Ont.—Production of oat- 
meal in Canada in the six months of cur- 
rent crop year ending with January 
totaled 6,029,420 lbs, compared with 1,- 
691,382 in the corresponding period of 
previous year. The output of rolled oats 
in the same months amounted to 55,396,- 
064 Ibs as against 140,230,438. The fall- 
ing off in production of rolled oats in- 
dicates a decline in export business. 
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VISITING TORONTO BRANCH 
Toronto, Ont.—Norman Heimbecker, 
of the grain firm of Parrish & Heim- 
becker, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., is visiting 

the Toronto branch of his company. 


GOVERNMENT TO PROVIDE 
SPRING PLANTING LABOR 


Toronto, Ont.—Arrangements for 
farm labor to put in the spring crops 
of wheat and other grains are being 
perfected by the government at Ottawa. 
Owing to very heavy drafts upon man- 
power for war services it has been found 
that many farmers were so depleted in 
help that seeding could not be carried 
through on time. Now, it is expected 
that sufficient farm help will be released 
from military and other war services to 
make up the shortage. Demand for 
wheat and other grains will be heavy 
this year, making it all the more neces 
sary that no shortage of farm labor 
should be created. 
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DEATH OF CHARLES C. CASTLE 

Vancouver, B. C.—One of the pioneers 
in western Canada’s grain trade who 
played a prominent part in the organiza 
tion of the great elevator system which 
features the prairies, Charles C. Castle, 
83, died recently. He was a former grain 
commissioner for Canada and a pioneer 
prairie farmer. Born in Dublin in 1860, 
he spent his early years in Australia and 
came to Canada in 1889, settling at 
Toulon, Man. He there engaged in ex- 
tensive farming and was regarded as 
one of the Dominion’s greatest grain 
authorities. At the turn of the century 
he was engaged by the federal govern- 
ment to organize the grain elevator sys 
tem in Canada. 
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FLOUR MILLERS INVITED TO 
ATTEND CHEMISTS’ MEETING 
Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto Branch 
of American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists has invited Canadian millers to 4 
round table conference on April 9 at 
the Walker House, Toronto. The meet- 
ing will be preceded by a dinner. Buf- 
falo chemists and millers also have been 
invited to attend. 
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ON A WESTERN TOUR 
Toronto, Ont.—D. I. Walker, presi- 
dent and general manager of Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
left on March 31 for western Canada to 
visit the offices of his company on busi 

ness. 
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ACREAGE ACT AMENDMENT 

Winnirec, Man.—An amendment to 
the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act is 
now before the House of Commons at 
Ottawa. It will make provision to pay 
a flat rate of $2 per acre in western 
Canada for land shifted from wheat to 
other crops. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
VISITING WESTERN BRANCHES 

Toronto, Onv.—D. C. MacLachlan, 
president and general manager of Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, is visit- 
ing the branches of his company in west- 
ern Canada. He was in Vancouver and 
Victoria last week. 
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Acute Flour and Bread Problems 
in European Occupied Countries 


Lonpon, Eno.—British bakers have 
many restrictions and difficulties with 
which to contend under present war 
conditions, calling for much patience and 
ingenuity on their part, but their task 
is light compared with the conditions 
and problems prevailing in the occu- 
pied countries of Europe. Sidelights of 
some of the difficulties and how they are 
being met in France, Holland, Italy, 
etc, are given by the foreign corre- 
spondent of Confectionery & Baking 
Craft, London. 

In Paris, for instance, some bakeries 
are selling two qualities of bread. One 
is a rye bread, in loaves either round or 
long, sprinkled with flour. The other is 
a square loaf,’ yellowish in color, in which 
flour is not directly mixed with bran, but 
the loaf is covered with bran before bak- 
ing. It is higher in price than the other 
type of bread but, apparently, is pre- 
ferred by the public, and if approved 
by the Cereal Office may become general. 
The nature of the flour used is not 
mentioned. 

In Holland the flour mills are working 
entirely under the control of the state, 
which supplies the wheat to be milled, 
and their output is delivered to custom- 
ers against cash payment. The turnover 
of the mills, however, has decreased, 
owing to bread being rationed. A flour 
is also being made from tulip and crocus 
bulbs. The Germans have forbidden the 
use of this flour for “abnormal purposes” 
—that is to say, for cake making—but 
it may be mixed with the bread flour, 
and it is understood that 4% of bulb 
flour is now used in making bread. 

In Genoa, Italy, which from time to 
time has suffered severe air raids from 
the Allied air force, a report comes that 
no ordinary bread is on sale, but only 
“grissini.” This is the name given to 
crisp bread, made in thin round shapes 
like long clay tobacco pipes. Grissini 
apparently is cheaper than‘ ordinary 
bread, but is less nutritious. 

A decree was issued in Italy last De- 
cember prohibiting the use of flour, ra- 
tioned foodstuffs, milk and eggs in the 
manufacture of certain pastry goods and 
sweet meats. The, manufacture of nou- 
gat, spiced bread and candied fruit was 
allowed until the end of January. From 
then onwards candied fruit, nougat and 
chocolate containing cocoa was to be 
made for the armed forces only and all 
stocks in the hands of retailers, not dis- 
posed of by a given date, were to be 
given up for distribution to soldiers, 
sailors and airmen. 

The sale of chocolate in Paris also has 
been discontinued until further notice. 
Hitherto France was able to obtain 
cocoa from her own colonies in Africa, 
transportation being via Dakar and Casa- 
blanca, but since the Anglo-United 
States invasion of North Africa France 
now relies solely on her reserves. Cocoa 





stocks are very small and it will be im- 
possible to increase them. On the other 
hand, sugar supplies have increased since 
France has no longer to supply her Afri- 
can colonies. Accordingly, a new for- 
mula is to be used in the manufacture 
of chocolate, which contains 35% cocoa 
and 65% sugar. It will be sold in the 
form of slabs of about 10 centimeters. 
This new chocolate is not yet on the 
market, but in the meantime the prohi- 
bition of the manufacture and sale of 
the old time chocolate has led to flourish- 
ing black market activities. 

Until recently, sweets were in abun- 
dant supply in Roumania but a _ few 
weeks ago they became almost unob- 
tainable and their price was increased 
by about 150%. The reason for this 
rise in price was that the manufacturers 
were having to pay rather higher prices 
for sugar, because their government had 
sold part of its sugar stocks by auction 
to the highest bidders. This sale of 
sugar by auction was a mistake, as it 
gave the manufacturers of sweets a 
loophole for the immense increase in the 
price of their products. 

With regard to bread bakers in Rou- 
mania, it appears that a number of the 
smaller bakeries have been closed down 
as despite continual warnings “they con- 
tinued to commit frauds in baking their 
bread.” It is claimed “they do not wish 
to understand their duties and obligations 
to the state.” In other words, they re- 
fuse to help the Quislings. 

In Sofia, Bulgaria, 29 bakeries were 
closed down for selling bread without 
coupons. This has given rise to long 
queues in front of the other bakeries in 
the districts concerned, but as_ these 
bakeries have not been instructed to 
bake more bread many of the prospective 
customers after a long wait get nothing. 
This is their punishment for trying to 
get bread without coupons! 

In Hungary the bread ration is 160 
grams, which is about half the German 
ration. The Hungarians were told that 
not one grain of their harvest was to 
be sent to their allies, but, unfortunately, 
the rich grain bearing district of Backa, 
which formed part of the Jugoslavian 
territory ceded to Hungary, was exclud- 
ed. The Backa crop was divided be- 
tween Germany and Italy, Germany tak- 
ing 60% and Italy 40%. 

In Jugoslavia, on the other hand, the 
flour ration has been increased from 190 
to 240 grams. The flour consists of two 
thirds corn and one third wheat. The 
bread ration has also been increased to 
265 grams per head and the Germans 
try to impress the people with their 
great charity in so doing. It is regard- 
ed, however, as a mere palliative, for 
there is much partisan activity in that 
country, and it has been noticed that it 
is a favorite method of the Axis powers 
when the position in one of the occupied 


countries depreciates, to increase the 
flour and bread rations. They did it for 
a short time in Poland in an effort to 
win over partisans there to the Axis 
cause. 

The farmers of Czechoslovakia, appar- 
ently, are also not toeing the line. Their 
wheat is being threshed very slowly and 
all sorts of excuses are made. They have 
been warned, however, that if they have 
not already threshed their wheat they 
must do so without delay, or else suffer 
the consequences. Grinding is now con- 
trolled. For wheat a grinding loss of 
2% is allowed, 3% for rye and 4% for 
barley. 
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EIRE’S BREAD SITUATION 
REACHES A CRITICAL STAGE 


Lonpon, Enc.—Eire’s bread prospects, 
according to Eire’s premier, Mr. de Va- 
lera, are extremely critical. Last year 
only 75% of the necessary wheat was 
home grown and 100,000 tons had to be 
imported. In addition, 54,856 bbls of 
oats were imported from Canada. Mr. 
de Valera has told his people that unless 
they produce their own bread and food 
requirements they will certainly go hun- 
gry. The recorder of this news says 
dryly: “After 21 years, de Valera’s Sinn 
Fein (Self Supply) policy is unable to 
provide Eire’s population with bread.” 

Agricultural reports from Eire indi- 
cate that although the sowing of winter 
wheat was difficult, owing to poor soil 
conditions in the autumn, the area sown 
compared favorably with that of the 
previous year, and the subsequent mild 
weather has favored rapid germination, 
vigorous development and 
brairds. Thus the early sowings present 
a very promising appearance, which is 
cheering news in view of the urgent ne- 
cessity for a good wheat crop in 1943. 





uniform 
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CORN EXCHANGE PAYS DIVIDEND 
Lonpon, Enc.—At the annual general 

meeting of the London Corn Exchange 

Co. the payment of a dividend at the 

rate of 3% per annum was approved. 

Robert G. Taylor, chairman, said in 

moving the adoption of the report and 

the accounts that the year had not been 
an easy one, He stressed the fact that 
the directors realized the inconvenience 
the members had to put up with through 
damage done to the exchange by enemy 
action, and appreciated the manner in 
which this was accepted. The deputy 
chairman, the Right Honorable Thomas 

Wiles, was re-elected a director, togeth- 

er with W. H. Pinnock. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ACUTE FOOD PROBLEM IN KENYA 
Lonpon, Enc.—A serious food scarcity 

has arisen in Kenya, the British colony 
and protectorate in East Africa. It is 
reported from Nairobi, the capital, that 
in order to meet the situation, bread, 
rice and corn meal have been rationed 
and other steps are being taken to cope 
with the food scarcity. The number of 
pigs being fed on cereals is being re- 
duced. 











NORTHERN IRELAND USES 
LARGE QUANTITY OF FLOUR 


Lonpon, Enoe.—Northern Ireland has 
been using much more flour the last 
year or so than in the pre-war years 
1938-39. This is attributed to the large 
number of troops, including many Amer- 
ican and Canadian contingents stationed 
in Northern Ireland, and to the employ- 
ment of the civil population on war 
work. 

It appears that the bakers of Northern 
Ireland have not only been getting their 
1938-39 supply of flour but an extra 
331/,%, with a supplementary allowance 
if required. On Feb. 1, 1943, the 3314,.% 
plus was reduced to 28% and the sup- 
plementary allowance canceled. Supplies 
to grocers also were cut by 10%. Ac- 
cordingly, the Northern Ireland Country 
Master Bakers Association has issued a 
warning to the public that there will be 
less bread and cakes available and that 
they must use potatoes instead of bread 
whenever possible. If this is done there 
will be no trouble about supplies. 

Local millers are now the sole sup- 
pliers of flour in Northern Ireland. 
Prior to the war a large proportion of 
the flour used was imported, but for 
the last year importations of Canadian 
flour have been allocated to mills only 
for incorporation in the national 85% 
extraction flour, which is the only flour 
available. Flour importers, therefore, 
are allocated national flour for distri- 
bution instead of Canadian as hereto- 
fore, but continue to act as buying agents 
from their Canadian mill connections for 
the Ministry of Food. 
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“POTATO CAKE” POPULAR 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


Lonpon, Enc.—With reference to the 
national effort to use more potatoes in 
order to save bread and, indirectly, 
shipping, a correspondent in Northern 
Ireland writes: 

“For many years past potatoes have 
been used in the bakery goods of North- 
ern Ireland and the manufacture of 
‘potato cake’ has always been popular. 
In order to help the national effort the 
sale and manufacture of this type of 
article has gone up by leaps and bounds 
within the last few months. One of our 
smaller bakers says his firm is using at 
least three tons of potatoes per night, 
which would mean about 10 times the 
quantity used in pre-war days. Other 
experiments are being made with pota- 
toes, to some extent in the manufacture 
of bread. He also said that the dif- 
ferent types of bread now being baked 
in Northern Ireland have been consid- 
erably curtailed and are likely to be 
cut down still further.” 

Some of the leading types of bread in 
Northern Ireland are plain, pan, butter 
pan, Empire, and brown breads such as 
Baines’ Brown, Veda and Cremalt. The 
price of the ordinary plain and pan loaf 
is 23,d (514c) lb. 





























You can try “Big Jo” or 
either of his brothers “Chief 
Jo” or “Diamond Jo” and 
you'll find them all skilled, 
reliable workers. They come 
from good heritage — select 
wheat of pretested baking 
quality. 

The “Jo” family has an ex- 
cellent reputation in many 
plants just like your own — 
a reputation built upon de- 
pendable performance. Let 
us introduce you to: 


Big Jo—rancy short patent 
Diamond Jo standard bakers’ patent 
Chief Jo—nigh protein 


and sister ** Josie’’—strong, fancy clear 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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ARBA Bulletin 
Explains New 
Price Ceilings 


Bulletin No. 
search 


the Re- 
Merchandising Department 


107 issued by 
and 
of Associated Retail Bakers of America 
covers the new ceiling prices allowable 
for cakes, pastries, sweet yeast goods, 
doughnuts and pies. Included with this 
bulletin are Costcaster No. 4 and Cost- 
O-Meter No. 2. 

Costcaster No. 4 lists the prices quoted 
in Chicago of practically all baking in- 
gredients for March, 1942 (the 
period specified in Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 319 for all above mentioned 


base 


products except pies) and also lists 
prices for the principal pie ingredients 
for September, 1941, (the beginning of 
the base period specified for pies) and 
current February, 1943, prices for the 
same articles are given. 

Cost-O-Meter No. 2 contains 11 pages 
of formulas on all types of bakery prod- 
ucts which are covered under MPR 319. 
Also, various kinds and types of icings, 
fillings and toppings. 

With Bulletin No. 107 and the Cost- 
caster and Cost-O-Meter mentioned, the 
bakers who are members of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America through 
local or state associations or because of 
their sustaining membership in the Re- 
search and Merchandising Department 
have a reference guide which should be 
of value in laying the groundwork for 
arriving at the new ceiling prices for 
their products. This series of bulletins 


is only available to members. The price 


April 7, 1943 


is $5, the cost of a yearly sustaining 
membership in the Research and Mer- 
chandising Department located at 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 
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NO DOMESTIC POPPY SEED 
Mitwavuker, Wis.—The growing of 
poppies to obtain seed for bakery prod- 
ucts will have to be discontinued by 
Wisconsin gardeners according to an- 
nouncement by the state department of 
agriculture following receipt of new regu- 
lations announced by the U. S. Treasury 
Department, Bureau of Narcotics. “Reg- 
ulations provide that no licenses shall be 
issued for the production of the opium 
poppy solely for poppy seed. The opium 
poppy control act of 1942 authorizes the 
commissioner of narcotics to issue li- 
censes to produce the opium poppy only 
if its production is essential to supply 
narcotic drugs for the medical and 
scientific needs of the United States.” 
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HOLES-IN-BREAD GROUP 
HEARS DISCUSSION OF OIL 
New York, N. Y.—H. B. Van Cleve, 
assistant director of marketing, Petroleum 
Administration for War, addressed the 
Holes-in-Bread Club at the Shelton Ho- 
tel, March 18, Most of Mr. Van Cleve’s 
remarks were “off the record,” but, in 
general, he discussed the oil savings 
which have been made through conver- 
sion, and described many of the prob- 
lems which have arisen because of the 
heavy use of petroleum products in the 
war. Russell E. Duvernoy, head of the 
club, presided, and the speaker was in- 
troduced by Charles A. Barnes, program 
chairman. 
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We are mighty proud of this old letter 
referring to the hectic days of World War 
One. It expresses the appreciation of a 
customer who, because of Bemis service, 
never lacked bags for his flour. 

This letter could have been written 
today. For during the present conflict, 
no Bemis customer has been without 


the bags he needed to ship his products. 


Of course we have been busy on war 
work. A few days after Pearl Harbor we 
went all out in the production of sandbags, 
making millions for the protection of our 
armed forces. But Bemis facilities and 
“know how” have enabled us also to meet 
the immediate needs of all our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
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FLOUR BARREL POLKA—We're 
rolling out the flour barrel shortly—and 
Not the 
actual old cooper’s hooper itself, of 


it is to be hoped for keeps. 


course, for that was rolled out of the 
milling picture pretty generally more 
What 


goes now, as everybody knows who 


than a quarter of a century ago. 


looks and listens, is the statistical barrel. 

(“Pretty generally,” we said—and ad- 
visedly. For, though it’s always a bit 
surprising to a lot of people when they 
hear it, the wooden flour barrel by no 
means has gone beyond human ken. In 
fact, wartime bag materials problems 
have turned the spotlight upon wood, 
and the normal usage of wooden flour 
containers—a million or so a year—may 
show a marked increase. Change of 
weight to the 100-lb basis would offer 
no impediment, for a 100-lb wooden bar- 
rel doubtless is as easy to make as its 
196-lb brother. What makes us_ think 
that is the Department of Agriculture’s 
report that in one recent year 110-lb 
barrels used for flour containers were 
more numerous than the 196’s.) 


¥ ¥ 


May 1 is now the deadline for the 
old awkward and multitudinous bag 
sizes, based upon the almost incredible 
196-lb barrel. The word “incredible” is 
not misused when we consider the inept- 
ness of the weight and the careless 
illogic of its historical background. So 
far as we know there is no record of 
when the 196-lb barrel became the stand- 
ard package and sale unit for flour in 
this country. The weight itself, as is 
well known, is British—the square of the 
English 14-lb “stone.” The stone itself, 
however, originated in Central Europe, 
where it long since was abandoned as a 
unit of weight. Curiously, although the 
British stone was the parent of the flour 
barrel, the barrel unit never, to our 
knowledge, was used in England. The 
British flour sale unit of a 280-lb sack 
obviously derives from the 14-lb stone, 
yet even the 280-lb sack is rarely used 
as an actual container, 

v ¥ 

Without doing very much about it, the 
flour milling industry has long looked 
upon the decimal weight system as de- 
voutly to be desired. For upwards of a 
quarter of a century there have been 
spasmodic attempts to obtain congres- 
sional legislation, but all efforts to bring 
about so obviously practical a change 
failed, in part because of lack of ener- 
getic support from the rank and file of 
the industry and, probably in larger 


part, because of “old deal” inertia in: 


Congress. Change, in those calmer days, 
was much more difficult to accomplish 
than it is now when epochal upendings 
are effected almost over night. Epochal, 
indeed, and with the abruptness of a 


Jovian thunderbolt, was the change when 
it came as a wartime measure. 
¥ ¥ 

Most energetic and most nearly suc- 
cessful of all the industry’s decimal 
weight protagonists was Sydney Ander- 
son, now of General Mills but then presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation. 
He made considerable headway in win- 
ning congressional favor for a decimal 
weight bill regulating flour packages. 
But it failed, like all the many previous 
efforts of this kind. 

The first decimal weight bill appears 





By Carroll K. Michener 


Stuffed Straights 








and all commercial feedingstuffs, shall 
be 100 lbs avoirdupois, and the standard 
measure for such commodities, when the 
same are packed for sale, shipped, sold, 
or offered for sale in packages of 5 lbs 
or over, shall be a package containing 
net avoirdupois weight 100 lbs, or a mul- 
tiple of 100 lbs, or one of the following 
fractions thereof: 5, 10, 25 or 50 lbs; and, 
in addition, for wheat flour, rye flour, 
semolina, and corn flour only, 140 lbs; 
and for commercial feedingstuffs only, 
60 or 80 lbs; each of which packages 
shall bear a plain, legible and conspicu- 








In Those Good Old Days When Flour Rolled Only in Wooden Barrels 


to have been introduced by Congressman 
Ashbrook, of Ohio, as a result of action 
by a meeting of directors and delegates 
of the Millers National Federation in 
October, 1917. It expired when Con- 
gress adjourned on March 4, 1919. On 
July 17 of the same year it was intro- 
duced by A. H. Vestal, representative 
from Indiana, who was then chairman 
of the committee on coinage, weights 
and measures. Favorably recommended, 
it actually passed the House but got 
nowhere with the Senate. 

On April 22, 1921, Mr. Vestal again 
introduced the bill, somewhat amended, 
and his committee again reported favor- 
ably, but the measure was caught in the 
legislative jam at the end of the session. 
It was again brought up at the next 
session, but that time it failed to pass 
the House. 

Mr. Vestal reintroduced the bill on 
Dec. 9, 1925, and a companion measure 
was introduced in the Senate by Charles 
Curtis, senator from Kansas. This 
measure provided that “the standard of 
weights for the following wheat mill, rye 
mill, and corn mill products, namely, 
flour, semolina, hominy, grits, and meals, 


ous statement of the net weight con- 
tained therein.” 

As H. R. 9040, the decimal weight 
bill received a favorable report from the 
House committee on coinage, weights 
and measures, Jan. 23, 1928. It passed 
the House of Representatives on Feb. 
29, 1928. In the Senate it was referred 
to the committee on agriculture and for- 
estry, which substituted for it the Curtis 
bill, S. 2864, reported favorably to the 
Senate on March 6, 1928. No action was 
taken on it and the bill automatically 
expired with the passing of the Congress. 

In the Seventy-first Congress, Repre- 
sentative Fred A. Britten, of Illinois, 
Oct. 28, 1929, introduced two joint reso- 
lutions, H. J. R. 124 and H. J. R. 125, 
which were referred to the House com- 
mittee on coinage, weights and measures. 
The bill was not reported out. 

There was another try in 1934, this 
time with optimism unwarranted by the 
record of previous years, but with no 
better result. Then came a great silence 
—till the wartime thunderclap of the 


War Production Board’s Conservation. 


Order No. M-221, as amended on Jan. 
13, 1943. 


“EAT MORE” IN REVERSE.—Our 
Philip H. Van 
Itallie, nutrition editor of Food Field 
Reporter, fishes up from out of the na- 
tional food predicament a cogent argu- 
ment for food fortification. 


journalistic confrere, 


He offers 
it almost gleefully as a confutation of 
the natural-vitamins-in-natural-foods sec- 
tion of our nutritionists. These good 
folks, he points out, have been urging 
us to eat until we bulge in order to be 
sure of getting the right amount of 
vitamins. And now that we can’t eat 
anywhere near up to the bulge what can 
we do but fall back on vitamin supple- 
ments? Let us quote Mr. Van Itallie 
a bit: 

“*EKat This Way Every Day,’ Ameri- 
cans have been urged ever since the 
national nutrition program started. The 
slogan was accompanied by alluring il- 
lustrations of luscious fruits, vegetables 
and meat cuts. For a while it looked 
as though the slogan might have to be 
changed to ‘Eat Any Way You Can If 
You Can Get it” That was until last 
Then Roy F. Hendrickson, 
director of the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, at a New York advertis- 
ing dinner, complained bitterly that boom- 
time Americans had eaten the country 
into a food shortage. So now the slogan 
may have to read, ‘Eat No More of These 
Foods Than You Can Help.’ 

“If the truth were known, perhaps, 
our nutritionists did not look before they 
leaped. Nor were they the only ones 
with precious little foresight. Some other 
people, including many physicians who 
should have known better, were pighead- 
ed in opposing widespread use of vita- 
min supplements. No one in his right 
mind can seriously question that Ameri- 
cans, through this war, will continue to 
avoid ‘hollow hunger.’ 


Tuesday. 


“In one form or another, we will have 
plenty of calories, proteins and fats. 
The vitamin and mineral problem, if we 
insist in solving it by eating colossal 
quantities of food, will drive us to ruin. 
But it is stupid to insist that we must 
eat until we bulge just to get every last 
microgram of vitamin we are supposed 
to consume, when by adding sufficient 
vitamin supplements to our foods, we can 
live admirably on far less food, and 
have something to spare for Mr. Hen- 
drickson’s adopted children.” 

Mr. Van Itallie might have added, we 
should think, that one bulge still is per- 
missible—the bulge on bread; and you 
can lay to that without ever diminishing 
the soldier’s ration, at the same time 
that you go a long way toward curing 
your own hunger, both of the hollow 
and the solid kind. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


\ o Wt 


|, Wisdom 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 57 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 











St.Louis [escent NewYork 


> MILLS 2 
a 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














ABA ASKS ELIMINATION OF 
RETAILER PRICE ON CAKE 


C.—The American 
Bakers Association has asked OPA to 
drop from Maximum Price Regulation 
319, the requirement that bakers print 
the retailer’s ceiling price on wrappers 
and cartons of cakes, pies, pastries, 
doughnuts and sweet yeast-raised goods. 

“Numerous will 
from this requirement which overbal- 
ance any enforcement value that might 
be secured from it,” according to a state- 
ment from ABA General Counsel Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan to OPA Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown. 

ABA said the practical complications, 
the cost and the critical metals and man- 
power involved in printing plate changes 
were not justified. 

Further, it pointed out, according to 
the regulation the retailer’s ceiling price 
is based on the baker’s ceiling price 
rather than the baker’s selling price, and 
bakers who may at a particular time sell 
below their ceiling may be compelled to 


WasHiInoton, D. 


complications arise 


print two prices on the package. 

The association said that if a state- 
ment of maximum price at the point of 
sale is necessary it should be sufficient 
for the retailer to post it. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEO E. CLARAHAN ELECTED 
VICE PRESIDENT OF R.R. 


Leo E. Clarahan, general freight traffic 
manager of the Wabash Railroad Co., St. 
Louis, has been elected vice president of the 
road, in charge of traffic. He will occupy 
a similar position as head of the traffic 
department of the Ann Arbor Railroad. 











Leo E. 


Clarahan 


Mr. Clarahan, well known in milling and 
grain circles, started as a clerk and 
freight handler for the Wabash road 
in 1912. 
————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. B. CARR FIRE CAUSES LOSS 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The J. B. Carr Bis- 
cuit Co., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., suffered 
a serious loss when thousands of dollars 
worth of finished products were de- 
stroyed by fire of undetermined origin. 
Two freight cars laden with cartons of 
biscuits for the Army and Navy were 
pulled out from a railroad siding, while 
another car was destroyed. The Ameri- 
can Stores Co., which occupied part of 
the same building, suffered a heavy 
loss of merchandise. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 








Every baker 

who bakes it 

will tell you 

what a fine baking 
job it does for him 


And we will show you 
how economical it is. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ~ - KANSAS 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
























HAMMOND 
OVERSEAS BAGS 


Strong, rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips including 
outer wall of Wet Strength Kraft, two walls of Asphalt 
Laminated Kraft, waterproof glue and wax-dipped bot- 
toms; complying with all Army and Navy specifications. 

Thousands are now serving our Armed Forces on 
every front. We can serve you—prompltly. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: 








Jones-HETTreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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FOUR SONS, TWO SONS-IN-LAW—ONE MILLER’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATION’S ARMED MIGHT 





Lt. (s.2.) John S. Pillsbury, U.S.N.R. 


Edmund P. Pillsbury, Army Aviation 


AN extraordinary contribution to the armed services of his country is that of John 
4 S. Pillsbury, chairman of the board of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
From his immediate family circle have gone six men, four of them his sons and 


two the husbands of his daughters. 


John S. Pillsbury, Jr., is a lieutenant, senior grade, U. S. N. R. He is a com- 
bat intelligence officer attached to a naval air squadron. 


Edmund P. Pillsbury is teaching army pilots under the War Training Service. 


Charles A. Pillsbury, lieutenant serior grade, U. S. N. R., is an aviator attached 


to a carrier squadron. 


George S. Pillsbury is at present taking officers’ training in the United States 


Marine Corps. 


Thomas M. Crosby, who married Ella Sturgis Pillsbury, is a lieutenant in the 


Marine Corps, on active duty. 


Stanley R. Resor, married to Janc L. Pillsbury, is a captain on the artillery 


staff of an armored division. 


Lieutenant John S. Pillsbury is a great grand-nephew of the late John Sargent 
Pillsbury, one-time governor of Minnesota, for whom a Liberty ship recently was 
named. He has a four-year-old son, John S. Pillsbury III. 


Lieutenant Crosby is a son of Frenklin M. Crosby, director and vice president 


General Mills, Inc. 


Lt. (s.¢.) Charles A. Pillsbury, U.S.N.R. 





Lt. Thomas M. 


Crosby, U.S.M.C.R. 


Private George S. Pillsbury, U.S.M.C. 





se 


Captain Stanley R. Resor, U.S.A. 


Personal & Otherwise 


FIRST SALESWOMAN 

Mrs. Ann M. Hillelson, who recently 
joined the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
grocery products sales staff in Kansas 
City, is the company’s first woman mer- 
chandiser, according to A. Parsons, of 
Minneapolis, Pillsbury vice president in 
charge of grocery products sales. Mrs. 
Hillelson’s son, Jeffrey P. Hillelson, is a 
second lieutenant in the U. S. army. 


TRADE CALLS 


P. L. Thomson, president of P. L. 
Thomson & Co., New Orleans, is calling 
on the trade in southern Mississippi 
and Alabama. 


ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED 

Of trade interest is the announcement 
of the engagement and approaching mar- 
riage of Miss Betty Ann Alexander to 
Ben F. C. Morris, Jr., Oklahoma City. 


The bride elect is the daughter of Claud 
T. Alexander, sales manager for the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. Mr. 
Morris is connected with WKY broad- 
casting company, Oklahoma City. 


IN NASHVILLE 


J. R. Henderson, Chester Smith and 
Eugene Dougherty, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Leo 
Lichten, of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, called on Nashville flour 
buyers and bakers. 


FREE BREAD 


A large number of bakers and allied 
tradesmen heard Henry J. Taylor, ace 
war correspondent and author of “Time 
Runs Out,” give a vivid description of 
war conditions in Europe at a supper 
meeting of the Bakers Club of Phila- 
delphia on April 5. In announcing the 


meeting, the president of the club, Law- 
rence H. Ellis, of the Parkway Baking 
Co., sent each member a loaf of sliced 
bread with his compliments and en- 
closed in a wrapper telling about the 
meeting. 


WITH THE TRADE 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, spent a recent week 
calling on the trade in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 


LEG BROKEN 


E. V. Roper, traffic manager of the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., is in a 
local hospital with a broken leg. 


TEXAS TRIP 


Elmo Sleight, assistant sales manager 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 


City, is making a trip in West Texas, 
accompanied by Ray Wright, the com 
pany representative with headquarters 
in Fort Worth. 


SPRING VACATION 


Kermit Schafer, general manager of 
the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., EF! 
Reno, Okla., is having a spring vacation 
in Mineral Wells, Texas, accompanied 
by Mrs. Schafer. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 

Four important sales personnel changes 
have been announced by Frank X. Ragan, 
sales manager of the Bakery Products 
Division of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis. Roy Schaberg, formerly New 
England district manager, has been pro- 
moted to assistant eastern divisional 
manager, with headquarters 
York City. 


in New 
He has been succeeded as 
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New England district manager by Elwyn 

Clancy. Joseph Dickson, sales executive, 
"will transfer his headquarters to Boston, 
Mass. J. J. Maher was appointed branch 
manager at Philadelphia. 


CLOSE CALL 

R. E. Bemmels, of Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago, and L. S. Bressler, Boysen Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, and their wives, were 
extremely fortunate to escape injury in 
the railroad wreck that occurred in Ar- 
kansas April 4, The party left Chicago 
April 3 for Hot Springs to spend a few 
weeks. At Memphis, the group trans- 
ferred to the Rock Island which had a 
head-on collision with a troop train. Mr. 
Bressler was the only one in the party 
slightly injured and after he had re- 
ceived first aid in a local hospital, the 
group continued on to Hot Springs. 


HOME AGAIN 

Edwin W. Scharf, bakery salesman 
for the Gold Medal Flour Co., Minneapo- 
lis, who has been ill with a heart ailment 
for the last month, is recuperating, and 
home again from the hospital. 


VISIT WITH PARENTS 

On his way to Chicago on a business 
trip, Austin Morton, Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, stopped 
off in St. Louis to visit his parents last 
week. 
TALK ON BREAD 

E. Homer Boyer, president of the 
Harris-Boyer Co., _ wholesale bakers, 
Johnstown, Pa., spoke on “Bread” be- 
fore a meeting of the Johnstown Rotary 
Club recently. He stressed the part 
bread will have in the writing of the 
peace after military victory is wen. 


BREAD STORY TOLD 

In two bread demonstrations at Farm 
and Home Week at the University of 
Maine, Orano, Maine, Miss Pauline Gi- 
rard, Wheat Flour Institute’s eastern 
representative, spoke to two audiences 
of about 300 each. The first demonstra- 
tion was on “Vitamin-rich quick breads 
and meat extenders.” The second was 
on “Yeast breads.” 


IN MANHATTAN 

Arthur Baker, general manager Flory 
Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., and Harry 
A. Olendorf, manager of the soya flour 
department of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Decatur, Ill, were visitors at the 
offices of David Coleman, Inc., New York. 


WASHINGTON MEETING 

F. A. Smith, of the Millers National 
Federation, took a trip.to Washington to 
attend a meeting last week. 


CHICAGO VISITOR 

D. H. Wilson, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill, visited the offices of the 
Millers National Federation last week. 


CONV ALESCING 

George R. Forrester, Jr., of G. R. 
Forrester & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is recover- 
ing from an appendectomy and is doing 
well. He is associated with his father 
in the grain business. His younger broth- 
ers are in the service. 
VISITS SON 

Jess B. Smith, president of Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City, 
Spent the week end visiting his son 
Robert at Fort Benning, Ga. 
SALES CONFERENCE 

E. J. Quinn, vice president Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
at Memphis, attending a conference of 
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the southeastern sales representatives of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., being held 
in connection with, the national conven- 
tion of grocers. 


BY THE SEA 

Guy A. Thomas, chairman of the 
board, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
with Mrs. Thomas, is vacationing at 
Atlantic City. 


IN THE EAST 

Paul J. Wedge, treasurer of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, is visiting Boston and other eastern 
markets. 


x * & & * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


~x~ * k k& * 


Staff Sergeant Walter Mennel is with 
the army in the South Pacific and Lieu- 
tenant William Mennel is with the army 
at Fort Sill, Okla. They are sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark N. Mennel, Toledo, 
and are graduates of Yale. 


* 


D. R. Simpson, traffic manager of 
Tex-O-Kan Mills, Dallas, Texas, has re- 
signed to accept a major’s commission 
in the Army Air Forces, Transportation 
Division, and has left for Washington, 
D. C., for assignment to duty. Mr. 
Simpson was many years assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Texas Santa 
Fe Lines, and later traffic manager of 
the Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Ex- 
change, before joining Tex-O-Kan. 

* 


Claude C. Cowan, Jr., son of the owner 
and manager of the Southland Mill & 
Elevator Co., Nashville, is one of the 
36 Vanderbilt University student re- 
servists who received orders to re- 
port for active duty, effective March 29, 
to the commanding officer at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. 








* 


Roy S. Sievers, formerly chief chemist 
for Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, and well 
known among bakers all over the coun- 
try, was promoted in March from cap- 
tain to major, and is now assistant com- 
mandant at the School for Bakers and 
Cooks, Fort Riley, Kansas. After join- 
ing the army as lieutenant shortly after 
the United States entered the war, 
Major Sievers has moved up rapidly in 
rank and responsibility. 


* 


Delores Laufenberg, daughter of Fred 
Laufenberg, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Association, has enlisted in the 
WAACS and is waiting call to active 
duty. 

* 


Lt. Fred Wolf, USN, of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, has been 
transferred from Washington to Roan- 
oke, Va., and sent an SOS home for his 
motor car, which was driven to Virginia 
for him. 

* 


John Allen Bermel, son of E. J. Ber- 
mel, Pittsburgh representative of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., has joined the 
U. S. Navy and has been assigned to 
Camp Sampson, N. Y., for training. 





OBITUARY 


PEYTON T. CARR, SR. 


Peyton T. Carr, Sr., 79, former milling 
company president, died of pneumonia 
March 23, at his home, after a short 
illness. He was associated with the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. He 
was president of the mill from early in 
the 1900s until he retired from active 
business when the company was dis- 
solved in 1925. Surviving, besides his 
widow, are two sons and a daughter. 


Vv Ww 





ROBERT McGEE 


Robert McGee, prominent in the grain 
trade of the Pacific Coast for the past 
20 years, died at his home in San Fran- 
cisco March 25. Mr. McGee spent most 
of his business life in the grain trade of 
the Northwest, resigning two years ago 
as assistant manager of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. at Portland, to go 
to California. Survivors include his 
widow and one son. 


HARRY A. GOSLIN 


Harry A. Goslin, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, died 
April 3. He had been ill only a few 
weeks and his death was very unexpected. 
Mr. Goslin was 54 years of age, and had 
been with the company since 1922, most 
of the time as chief accountant. He is 
survived by his widow and one daughter. 


EMILE EVERIX 
Emile Everix, 71, who operated the 


Everix bakery in Chilton, Wis., for the 
past 25 years, died March 24, following 
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a major operation. He had observed his 
seventy-first birthday March 21. Sur- 
viving are his son Richard, owner of the 
Everix bakery in Oshkosh and operator 
of another Everix bakery in Fond du 
Lac; his wife and four other children. 


JOHN A. SMITH 


John A. Smith, 79, former member of 
the firm of S. W. Flower & Co, 
seed and grain, died March 81 at his 
home in Toledo, Ohio. He was born in 
Bryan, Ohio, and came to Toledo 58 
years ago. He was widely known as 
one of the best judges of seed in the 
country. 


JAMES 8S. THURSTON 


James S, Thurston, 80, one of the 
founders of the old Minneapolis milling 
firm of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, 
died April 1. He is survived by his 
widow, one son and three daughters. 


EDWARD L. DZEMSKE 


Edward L. Dzemske, 76, who operated 
a retail bakery at 2200 North Sixth 
Street, Milwaukee, for the past 24 years, 
died at his home March 30 following an 
extended illness. 


ISIG REGENSTREIF 


Isig Regenstreif, founder and _presi- 
dent of the Regen Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, died April 2 in the Methodist 
Hospital. Funeral services were held 
April 4. 


G@. L. PFALZGRAF 


George Louis Pfalzgraf, 58, sales man- 
ager of the Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, died April 2. He is survived by 
his wife, a stepson and three sisters. 





28. 


of it. 


cost. 
subscribers. 


118 South Sixth Street 





THE MILLER’s ALMANACK for 1943 
is now in preparation. 
be published as Section ITI of THE 
INNORTHWESTERN MILLER of April 
No member of the flour, 
grain, feed and baking industries 
can afford to be without a copy 
Subscribers to THE Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER get it without 
Others get it by becoming 


$2 per year for 52 
numbers—including the ALMa- 
NACK. 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


It will 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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¢ THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES « 





WHEAT 


No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING (Minneapolis) 


No, 2 SOFT WINTER (St. Lovis) 
ACTIVE FUTURE (Chicago) 





HHH 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER (Kenses City) O-—O—O—O—O—O 
eeceeeceeeee® 





FLOUR 


4 -44-+4-+-+4—- SPRING STANDARD PATENT (Minneapolis) 
O—O—O0—-0—O—-© _ HARD WINTER 95% PATENT (Kansas City) 
©8000 88 6 © © @ SOFT WINTER SHORT PATENT (St. Louis) 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota; Trade 
continues indifferent to mill offerings and 
reported business last week was very light. 
And, what is more distressing, shipping 
directions have fallen off very materially. 
Rye and premiums on the cash grain hold 


firm, so quotations are unchanged; pure 
white rye flour $4.95@5.15, pure medium 
$4.75@4.95, pure dark $4.25@4.50. 


New York: Sales poor and market with- 
out feature; pure white patents $5.25@5.85. 
Buffalo: Market quiet, with light demand; 
trend firm; supply fair; in 98-lb cottons: 


white $5.80, medium $5.60, dark $5.20. 
Philadelphia: Offerings moderate; market 
steady; trade comparatively quiet; white 
patent $5.40@5.65. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $6.35, medium 
dark rye $6.40, Wisconsin pure straight 
$7.05, Wisconsin white patent $7.30. 


Chicago: A little business reported, but 
not very active. Shipping directions con- 
tinue fair; white patent $5.05@ 5.25, medium 
$4.95@5.05, dark $4.20@4.55. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend = un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 


$5.25@5.50, medium $5@5.25, dark $4.50@ 
4.65. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5c; sales and 
shipping directions slow; pure white flour 
$5.78 bbl, medium $5.58, dark $5.18, rye 
meal $5.38. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is fair, mills sell- 
ing normal quantities for this time of year. 
Export trade is about at a standstill. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, April 3: rolled 
oats $3.15 per bag of 80 lbs, in mixed cars; 
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oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal in 
moderate demand, but drop off in domestic 
sales anticipated as weather now turning 
warm and sales always show a decline in 
spring and summer months; supplies light, 
plants operating part’ time. Quotations, 
April 3: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 5 at $4.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ending April 3, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1943 1942 
399 129 
11 es 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
65 28 871 2,610 
3 983 1,026 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 





——- Week ending 
Mch,. 20) Mch. 27 April 3 
Five mills ...... 19,279 19,879 *15,714 


*Four mills. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 

May 2-4.—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Bakers, war and business 
conference, at New Yorker Hotel, New York 
City; secretary, Percy M. Stelle, room B 10, 
Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 

May 12.—Associated Bakers of Minnesota, 
annual convention and war conference at 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 1310 Eighth Street SE, 
Minneapolis. 

May 3-5.—Millers National Federation, an- 
nual convention at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; vice president and secretary in 
charge of the main office, Herman Steen, 
309 West Jackson Blvd, Chicago. 
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SEMOLINA MARKETS 
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bbl, bulk, for fancy No. 1 semolina and 
durum fancy patent, and $6.90 for standard. 

In the week ended April 3, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 92,161 bbls 


durum products, against 112,452, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 
Buffalo: Demand curtailed by ceiling 


prices compared with cost of raw material; 
consumption continues at high rate, with 
demand sharpened by other food restric- 
tions; trend firm, ceiling prices; shipping 
directions good; on bulk basis, all-rail, No 
1 $7.82, durum fancy patent $7.82, macaroni 
flour $7.32, first clear $5.93, second clear 
$4.18; durum granular not quoted; all prices 
nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Demand 
steady; supply moderate; No. 1, 
burgh, $7.85, bulk. 

Philadelphia: Market ruled firm unde: 
light offerings, but little activity in trade; 
No. 1 fancy $7.95, No. 1 regular $7.75. 

St. Louis: Prices steady to higher; sale: 
and shipping directions fair; first grade 
semolina $7.50 bulk, granular $7.30, No. 


trend 
Pitts 


improved; 
f.o.b. 


$7, fancy patent $7.50. 
Chicago: Mills still out of the market, but 
ceiling prices are: No. 1 semolina $7.37 


standard No. 1 $7.17. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 2, 1943, and _ re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 




















GED Fi. c0nes 96,299 1,348 11,013 13,740 
Private terminals ‘ ee 74 i 
Winter storage 

GRO shaves 2,783 os av 
TOGRE b wacvcse 99,083 1,348 11,087 13,745 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 17,376 69 37 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 

GGE.. bistierss 16,524 27 53 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ’ 
VROCGTER. ve ceases 1,008 
Prince Rupert 1,210 

TREO . we ciscaes 137,818 1,348 11,183 13,834 
\.. eer 173,089 680 1,778 3,305 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,009 36 924 904 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OPE GiV. cccses 219 6 22 
_,... Sererrere 1,229 36 930 926 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

(errs er 549 3 676 32 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

i, eee 79 31 26 
SOON  cscveese 628 3 707 352 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-April 2, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 59,221 2,565 93,477 28,411 

All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GO GIG. Scicecs 4,940 481 891 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-April 2, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 87,339 1,444 30,230 15,875 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a |, 5,954 402 821 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States April 





3, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 

Minneapolis: No change in general situa- Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
tion. Macaroni manufacturers are repre- Baltimore ....... 351 . +. + 
sented to be doing the biggest business they eee sigh gh Medison a+ os <* ae 
have ever enjoyed, are constantly in the see org Rope te le rH 196 36 
market for fresh supplies, but durum mill- wilwaukee _.... wi) He = 147 
ers are handicapped in making sales on a 568 ee ‘> ee 
account of ceilings; and, what is something PO ee 71 ve ae ° 
new in milling, they have probably enough Philadelphia ..... 688 22 ‘ 
directions on hand to absorb their output —_— —_—->- —se3sxr——-—— — 
for at least 60 days; their chief difficulty We é-0s00680 3,575 510 196 183 
is in allocating production and keeping cus- March 27, 1943.. 4,624 520 196 183 
tomers satisfied. Minneapolis ceilings: $7.10 April 4, 1942.... 10,113 320 a 

<> 


ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 


year ago: 


of date April 3, and 


corresponding date of a 





-—Wheat—, -—Corn——, -—Oats—, -—-Rye—, —Barley— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
EID. .5 3: 4-46.4-c Gees 2,605 7,359 807 674 17 14 90 115 5 5 
| PETER T TIP 5,379 7,198 5,177 8,851 834 471 4,394 3,335 359 26/ 
MD occ cocecances ° 407 * “6 on wa os ee és ‘ 
SE 16 0:0.0:0 4 66-4404 00 5,444 11,861 13,839 10,783 640 1,709 4,847 4,819 622 33 
BEER cc ceupascsnes oe ue 776 187 ve 133 134 is , 
DEE 6:0.00'0.0:000.05.00 00.6 135 190 2 2 5 { 130 2 125 30 
OA eee 37,014 34,633 1,913 5,560 27 347 1,690 1,533 235 99 
Pee eee “- as 181 - ne ate se _ rs Ss 
4 lh 3. SP PEP eer 11,762 10,060 669 603 111 84 30 13 62 60 
EEE ce saeeescesce 4,996 4,688 ve . *< os .s i i o6 
BEMCCHIMBOM 2. ccccccccee 10,090 9,118 es ° we it ae * 
Indianapolis ........... 917 1,406 2,472 2,277 221 251 32 143 as : 
BMameee Cy ..cccsecces 29,281 33,727 1,766 5,953 242 231 678 418 120 275 
PT te re 1,603 2,712 1,359 1,157 165 900 1,115 1,549 1,00: 
Minneapolis ........... 30,415 37,335 2,115 4,438 1,918 1,069 5,210 5,042 1,986 3,677 
Mew OPMOMS 2. .ccessss 2,019 1,772 101 252 5 23 12 2 s% 
a eee 385 519 202 269 3 27 7 40 ¥ ° 
SS ee 13,282 13,187 3,654 6,869 278 373 174 240 231 $2 
Tere 637 889 355 467 a’ es 10 aye 184 156 
Philadelphia ........... 1,844 2,010 564 526 33 10 39 10 1 1 
a errr 4,258 5,214 1,805 3,992 293 139 970 489 158 24 
. MTEC 2,149 1,587 473 1,508 7 90. 18 o- 18 19 
ie ME Seosecdeecves 5,192 5,743 636 809 88 88 7 q 12 14 
WUGEEE ccccccccsscecns 5,748 6,760 19 2 1 2 28 
BAD 066 0%006s 6ebseuee wd ee ee 963 oe . 
EE no Sct vines Uns 175,155 198,375 38,885 56,142 4,971 5,096 19,364 17,455 5,669 7,480 
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If they win 
...only our dead 
are free These are our enemies. 


They have only one idea—to kill, and kill, 
and kill, until they conquer the world. 
Then, by the whip, the sword and the gallows, they will rule. 
No longer will you be free to speak or write your thoughts, to worship God in your own way. 
Only our dead will be free. Only the host who will fall before the enemy will know peace. 
Civilization will be set back a thousand years. 
Make no mistake about it—you cannot think of this as other wars. 
You cannot regard your foe this time simply as people with a wrong idea. 
This time you win—or die. This time you get no second chance. — 

This time you free the world, or else you lose it. 

Surely that is worth the best fight of your life 


—worth anything that you can give or do. 


Throughout the country there is increasing need for civilian war service. To enlist the help of 
every citizen, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense 
Councils. If there is no Defense Council in your community, or if it has not set up a Service Corps, 
help to organize one. If one exists, cooperate with it in every possible way. Write this magazine 
for a free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it. Join the fight for Freedom—now!} 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 





Contributed by the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales dull in the Southwest; 
volume 32% of capacity, compared with 68% 
the previous week and 15% last year at 
the same time. 

Buyers are full up for the most part. 
They are thinking of buying when they 
can see room in their books or in their ware- 
house, but most of them keep their con- 
tracts ahead as far or farther than cus- 
tomary. 

High grade family business is showing 
up in family clear supplies, which are be- 
coming plentiful. Export business light, op- 
erations still high. 

Quotations April 3: established brands 
family flour $7.85@8.10, all bakers’ flour on 
or very near ceilings, first clear $5.05@5.35, 
second clear $4.80@5, low grade $4.60@4.75. 

Oklahoma City: Improved sales averaged 
95% of capacity compared with 74 «last 
week. Bakers took 90% of all bookings. 
Operation was steady, averaging 83%, the 
same as last week. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered 
Oklahoma points: hard wheat short patent 
$7.40@8.70 bbl, soft wheat short patent 
$7.40@8.70, standard patent $7.20@8.30, bak- 
ers extra fancy $6.90@7, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.75@6.85, bakers standard $6.70@6.80. 


Omaha: Mills sold 10 to 65% of capacity. 
Demand generally slow. Most buyers were 
filled up on previous orders. Shipping di- 
rections on former sales were fair to good, 
Prices were generally unchanged; family 
fancy $7.30, family standard $6.70, bakers 
short $6.48, bakers standard $6.28. 

Wichita: Sales from 20 to 50%; directions 
from 75 to 100%; quotations steady. 


Hutchinson: Bookings have dwindled to 
near zero. Bakers, well booked, are center- 
ing attention on other ingredients hit by 
rationing and show complete lack of in- 
terest. Shipping directions slow. 


Salina: Millers report demand very slow, 
with prices about unchanged. Shipping di- 
rections not coming in as freely as the 
processors desire. 

Texas: Demand off slightly with some 
mills, but others did as well as in the pre- 
vious week; sales variously estimated at 
from 35 to 50% of capacity. Business about 
all of routine character and in home ter- 
ritory; some inquiry from the Southeast, 
where Texas mills are in line but little or 
none of that business consummated. Opera- 
tions well maintained at 75 or 80% of ca- 
pacity. Prices unchanged to 10c bbl lower; 
bakers, 44% or less ash, selling a little 
below the ceiling in some cases. Quota- 
tions April 2: family flour 48's, extra high 
patent $7.80@8.30, high patent $7.30@7.80; 
standard bakers 98's, 44% or less ash, 
$6.58 (ceiling) to $6.48; first clears, sacked, 
$5.60@5.80 delivered Texas common points. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The flour trade seems to 
have entered a resting period. Interest for 
the last two weeks has been at low ebb. 
Millers believe there is still a lot of flour 
to be bought on this crop, but buyers ap- 
parently are well taken care of for the time 
being, and are not worrying about the 
future. Stocks on hand are plentiful, but 
with warmer weather approaching, bakers 
probably will not want to carry as much 
flour on hand as they have been doing. The 
result will be that they will be in the mar- 
ket more frequently for a car or two at a 
time. 

Wholesale bread bakers the country over 
are running close to capacity. There is, 
naturally, some complaint as to prices, but 
doubt is expressed as to whether the OPA 
will grant the relief hoped for. 

The army and navy have been out of the 
market for some time, but millers look for 
some more of this business before long. It 
will be welcome, when it comes, since it 
usually calls for prompt shipment. Most 
companies are having difficulty in keeping 
their mills running full time because of lack 
of shipping directions. 

Spring wheat mill bookings last week 
aggregated 41% of capacity, compared with 
41% a week earlier and 17% a year ago. 

Quotations, April 6: established brands 
short patents $6.75 bbl, spring first patent 
$6.55@6.65, standard patent $6.35@6.45, 
fancy clear $6.40@6.50, first clear $6.05@ 
6.10, second clear $4.75@5.05, whole wheat 
$6.60@6.70. 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: Another 
very quiet week, with sales light and ship- 
ping directions hard to get. Trade evidently 
satisfied with bookings, and temporarily not 
interested in future needs. Active demand 
for millfeed, but, with production being 
reduced, mills have little to offer except 
in mixed cars with flour. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Business again dull and only a 
few and moderate-sized sales made. Buy- 
ers indifferent and seem to have their near- 
by requirements pretty well covered. Direc- 
tions only fair. New business in family 
quiet, but deliveries continue quite active. 
Quotations, April 3: spring top patent $6.75 
@7.05, standard patent $6.55@6.85, first clear 
$6.25@6.65, second clear $4.05, family flour 
$8.75@8.90; hard winter short patent $6.50 
@7, 95% patent $6.30@6.85, first clear $5.75 


@6, soft winter short patent $7.50@8.85, 
standard patent $7.40@8.65, first clear $6.25 
@7.20. 


St. Louis: New business at very low ebb. 
Nothing reported in the way of large par- 
cels. Usual car lot orders rather light and 
mainly for prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 
Demand for high protein clears only mod- 
erate. Other grades draggy. Practically no 
change in the situation of the jobbers, who 
report just a few scattered orders for 30 to 
60 days’ shipment. Shipping directions fall- 
ing off. Quotations, April 3: soft wheat 
bakers straight and patent (ceiling price) 
$7.80 per bbl, cake flour $8.95, family soft 
wheat short patent $7.80@8.40, straight $7.80 
@8.40, first clear $6@6.50; hard wheat bak- 
ers patent (ceiling price) $6.74, family short 
patent $7@7.50, straight and 95% $6.75@ 
6.85, first clear $5.25@6, spring wheat bak- 
ers patent, straight and 95% $6.74. 

Toledo: The urgency of the demand for 
flour seems to have been dulled. Of course, 
a good deal of flour has been bought. Buy- 
ers have been scared into providing more 
than usual at this time of the year for 
forward requirements. Millers are in strong- 
er position than usual and can hold firm for 
reasonable levels or refuse to sell. There is 
no present indication of materially lower 
prices, 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, April 2, was $1.62, 
or about 16@16%c above the close of the 
Chicago May future. All prices, both flour 
and feed, at the ceiling. No quotations 
available. 

THE EAST 

Buffalo: New business suffered sharply 
from being curtailed by ceiling prices com- 
pared with the cost of raw materials. Trade 
remains on the side lines and ventures 
into the market only to place orders for 
immediate requirements or to round out 
certain low stocks. Shipping directions have 
also dropped. However, consumer demand 
is at a high rate and stocks of bakers being 
reduced to the point where sellers believe 
it will be but a short time until natural 
conditions of supply and demand force the 
trade into the market. Foreign trade, ex- 
clusive of lend-lease, routine. First clears 
lead in demand. Quotations, April 3: spring 
short patent $7.46, spring standard patent 
$7.26, spring high gluten $7.45, top family 
patent $9.20, first clear $6.75, southwestern 
short patent $7.36, pastry $7.60. 

New York: Business dull in all branches. 
Neither bakers nor jobbers of any size 


show desire to buy, as previous heavy book- 
ings satisfy their current and future needs, 
and nothing in the situation presses sales. 
Situation at terminals remains bad, and 
further pushes buyers away from additional 
orders, and it is still extremely difficult 
to obtain permits for the delivery of many 
cars that are greatly needed. The approach 
of the Jewish holidays also slows down 
orders and directions from a large propor- 
tion of the local trade, and there is no 
feature to flours of any type. Northwest- 
ern high glutens continue scarce and price 
does not seem an inducement on any grade 
since even where levels are 15@20c below 
ceilings the result is only the sale of a car 
or two. 

Quotations, April 2: spring high glutens 
lacking; standard patents $7.10@7.38, clears 
$7.05@7.25, southwestern high glutens $7.20 
@7.35, standard patents $7.10@7.20, clears 
$6.35@6.55; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- 
vania $7.95@8.35, coast $7.47@7.95. 


Boston; Buyers remain aloof from mak- 
ing new commitments. Nothing marketwise 
to influence them to add to their present 
adequate holdings. In fact, buyers’ reaction 
toward the President’s refusal to sign the 
Bankhead bill was that they do not have too 
much to worry about in the way of higher 
prices in the future. Market shows only a 
slight reaction and is unchanged. Mill 
agents report sales spotty, with orders in 
minimum quantities and divided between 
spring and southwestern patents, latter hav- 
ing the edge. The aggregate volume still at 
a very low figure. Sellers not pressing for 
business at the moment, especially from bak- 
ers because their attention is absorbed with 
rationing of shortening and the filing of 
price ceilings for sweet goods. Shipping 
directions continue on a steady basis. Quo- 
tations unchanged. Quotations, April 3: 
spring high glutens $7.70@7.80, short pat- 
ent $7.45@7.60, standard patent $7.35@7.50, 
first clears $7.05@7.20; southwestern short 
patent $7.40@7.55, standard patent $7.30@ 
7.40; Texas short patent $7.50@7.60, stand- 
ard patent $7.40@7.50; soft winter patent 
$7.90@8.10, straights $7.70@7.90, clears $7.50 
@7.70. 

Philadelphia: Undertone of the market 
generally firm, though prices are without 
quotable change. No snap to demand, with 
business limited mostly to small lots for 
current requirements. Price situation more 
or less nominal. Quotations, April 3: spring 
wheat short patent $7.35@7.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.25@7.35, first spring clear $7@ 
7.15; hard winter short patent $7.35@7.50, 
95% $7.25@7.35; soft winter straights nom- 
inal. 

Pittsburgh: Sales limited to small lots, 
with the smaller bakers takers, Others 
have ample stocks on hand. Shipping di- 
rections lagging. Bakers of all types re- 
port an improved demand for their prod- 
ucts. With the return of sliced bread sales 
of this commodity have shown a marked 
increase. Soft winter flour sales moderate, 
with cake and pastry bakers the principal 
buyers. Cracker bakers are well supplied 


<> 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 31 ... 188% 139 145% 145% 137% 138% ‘aes cece 140% 140% 
MOO Eb cscus 139% 139% 145% 146% 138% 138% cues eee 140% 140% 
Meee o i suwe 138% 139% 145% 145% 137% 138% ‘aan eon 140% 140% 
April e csces 138% 139 145% 145% 137% 138% sees o6e0 140% 140% 
re ee 138% 139% 145% 145% 137% 138% acne coos 140 140 
4 eee 186% 137% 144% 143% 136% 136% seek coos 138% 138% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
| ae ceee 125% 127 102% 103 as ‘eee eens v8 
Bee 2B kevae eoee eos 126 127 102% 103% 
BOG BD acces ewes cece 126 127 101% 102% 
See SD vsees soee ease 126 127 101% 101% 
SRE © .ccss peed eee eee eee 100% 101% 
ROS @ vcvccs 99% 99% 
cr CORN ‘ c OATS . 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 31 ... 97 99 101 103 98 100 63% 61% 59% 57% 
April 1 acess 97 99 101 103 98 100 64% 62% 60% 58% 
BOER FD cisvs 97 99 101 103 98 100 64% 61% 60 58 
ADT 3 wecee 97 99 101 103 98 100 63% 61% 59% 57% 
April 6 ...0. 97 99 101 103 98 100 63% 61% 59% 57% 
Mere Be oacsas 97 99 101 103 98 100 62% 60% 58% 56% 
cr RYE r FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 31 ... 85% 88% 81% 83% 302 300% 302 sees 79% 79% 
ae tee 85% 88% 82% 83% 303% 301% 304 Pay 80 80% 
PY. @ Pore 85% 88% 81% 83% 304 301% 304 evox 79% 79% 
7 Se ae 85% 88% 81% 83% 309% 306% 309% owbe 79% 79% 
AOU 6 caecs 85 87% 81% 83% 306 304 306 ee 80 80% 
AGTH € secs. 83 86 79% 81% 306 304 306 ‘tee 79% 719% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago t¢Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
ere $....@40.40 $37.75@38.25 $....@.... ooe+@.... $....@42.26 
Hard winter bran ........ +++ @40.40  ....@....  36.50@37.00 39.00@39.50 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* ..... + ++-@40.40 37.75@38.25 coce@aves 39.00 @ 39.50 +++ @42.26 
Flour middlingst ........ --@40.40 37.75@38.25 36.50@37.00 39.00@39.50 ....@42.26 
TOE BOE cccesesvecceviecs -@40.40 37.75@38.25 ....@.... +++-@39.50 @ 42.26 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
eee ee ee Serre ore. 8 eee, | 8 Oe ee eee ae Oe 
Hard winter bran ....... @ Sees eeeee, cvs cle aws er PRD os@ cece 
Soft winter bran ........ son eMcees eee vos eQaces +++» @42.90 - @43.30 
Standard middlings* ..... ceva GPvece @45.65 ....@46.48 err ore oeen esac 
Flour middlingst ........ accel @ 45.65 «eee @46.48 +++ -@42.90 «.-@43.30 
8 eee seas @45.65 ....@46.48 ery fre OP eee 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
.. i. Meee $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@83.00 
@Winnipeg ....... ....@28.00 -@29.00 er Pere 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 
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for some time ahead. High protein clears 
are in strong demand, but supplies are 
lacking. Quotations, April 3: spring wheat 
short patent $7.35@7.45, straight $7.20@7.25, 
first spring clear $6.75@7, hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.45, straight grade $7.05@ 
7.28, high gluten $7.15@7.45, first clear $6.25 
@6.85, soft winter bakers short patent $8.85 
@9.12, straight grade $6.75@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Sales at a low ebb. What 
business was done was in southwestern hard 
wheat flour to bread baking and jobbing 
trades. Some southwestern millers are not 
quoting yet, but offerings were more liberal, 
generally at ceiling prices. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. Prices unchanged. 

Quotations April 3: hard spring wheat 
flours, family patent $6.95@7.15, first patent 
$6.65@6.75, standard patent $6.45@6.55, 
fancy clear $6.25@6.40, first clear $6@6.20, 
second clear $5.50@5.70; hard winter wheat 
family patent $7.10@7.35, bakers short pat- 
ent -$6.76@6.78, 95% $6.56@6.75, first clear 
$5.65@6.25, second clear $5.15@5.45; soft 
wheat short patent $8.15@9.15, straight 
$7.10@7.75, first clear $6.35@6.75. 


Atlanta: Not much activity in new busi- 
ness. Sales to blenders quiet. Shipping 
directions from them good. Family flour 
business dull, as most wholesalers are wel! 
booked. Deliveries also slow. Majority of 
bakers remain amply supplied. Shipping 
instructions from them fair to good. Prices 
unchanged to 5@15c higher, family grades 
showing the advance. 

Quotations, April 3: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $7.70@7.75, standard patent 
$7.45@7.50, straight $7.35@7.40; hard wheat 
family short patent $7.85@7.90, fancy pat- 
ent $7.45, standard patent $7.45, special or 
low grade $7.30; hard wheat low protein 
95%, from the cost, $6.77, bulk; low pro- 
tein 95%, interior $6.70, bulk; bakers short 
patent $7.30@7.50, standard patent $7.20@ 
7.40, straight $7.10@7.30; soft wheat family 
short patent $8.90@9.10, fancy patent $8.50 
@8.70, standard patent $8.50@8.70, special 
or low grade $8.20@8.40; soft wheat short 
patent, bulk basis, $7.70@7.80; soft wheat 
95% $7.30@7.40, bulk; straight $7.20@7.30, 
bulk; fancy cut-off $6.70@6.80, bulk; soft 
wheat straight from the coast, $7.36, bulk: 
self-rising family flours quoted 25c higher: 
enriched 20c higher. 


Nashville: Mills and brokers indicate that 
new business is practically at a standstil! 
and that shipping specifications on old con- 
tracts are “nothing to brag about.” Mills 
offered in their usual way but not so anxious 
to book new business if concessions had 
to be made in prices, Blenders report that 
their outbound shipments to the merchants, 
jobbers and retailers in the South and 
Southeast had slowed up. Those buyers 
still have moderate stocks of flour on hand 
and have contracts made some 30 to 45 days 
ago and have asked for deferment of ship- 
ments in some instances, as the consumers 
have not bought as much as they had an- 
ticipated. Local blenders are of the opinion 
that the tight rationing of fats and shorten- 
ing is having its influence in slowing up 
the sale of flour, as housewives in the ma- 
jority of cases had rather buy meat with 
her points than shortening, as she can al- 
ways buy bakery bread. 

Bakers generally have ample require- 
ments booked and reported no new pur- 
chases. The small bakers still continue 
more or less along the day-to-day basis. 
Sales of bakery goods continue extremely 
good; however, the bakers are having diffi- 
culty securing sufficient help, as well as suf- 
ficient lots of sugar and shortening. Ship- 
ping directions fair. 

Quotations April 3: soft winter family 
short patent $8.70@9.20, standard patent 
$8.40@8.70, straight $8.10@8.40, clears $7.60 
@8.10, hard winter wheat short patent $7.90 
@8.40, standard patent $7.60@7.90, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Market continues very quiet; new 
bookings very light. Due to heavy backlog 
of old orders, both domestic and govern- 
ment lead-lease business, mills are not press- 
ing sales. Mill operations continue at a high 
rate on these old orders, with shipping in- 
structions coming in at a rate that is keep- 
ing mills at practically 100% of capacity. 
Quotations April 3: family patent $7.80. 

Portland: There is little change in the 
milling situation in the Pacific Northwest. 
Mills are working to near capacity filling 
their old bookings, but new bookings of late 
have not been very large. Mills, on the 
other hand, have not pressed sales as they 
have enough business to take care of for 
some time to come. The larger buyers are 
well booked ahead and are in the market 
only occasionally for fill-in orders. Middle 
western business holds up fairly good. 

South American subsidy continues at $2 
bbl, with only a little new business coming 
through. 

Quotations, f.o.b. mill, 98’s, cottons: hard 
winters $7.15, bluestem topping $7.25, soft 
wheat straights $6.30, all Montana $7, high 
gluten $7, bakers $6.80, cake $7.80, pic 
$5.95; fancy hard wheat clears $6.30, whol 
wheat, 100% $6.75, graham $6.15, cracked 
wheat $6.35. 


San Francisco: Prices continue steady at 
close to ceiling levels. High protein flours 
offered in limited quantities at ceilings 
representing some sacrifice on the part of 
mills to keep these grades active. Sales 
only fair and largely for fill-in requirements, 
as the trade is well booked for 120 days 
or longer. Deliveries continue good. Quo- 
tations, April 3: California family patents 
$8.80@9, eastern family patents $9@9.20 
Oregon-Washington bluestem blends $7@ 
7.20, northern hard wheat patents $7@7.20. 
pastry $6.35@6.45, Dakota standard patents 
$7.20@7.40, Idaho hard wheat patents $74 
7.20, Montana spring wheat patents $7@7.35. 
Montana standard patents $7@7.20, Califor- 
nia bluestem patents $6.80@7, California 
pastry $6.30@6.40. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour sales 
have dropped off. Mills are shipping out 
old orders, particularly to country points, 
where road conditions have improved and 
delivery has been made easier. It will be 
some time before stocks reach a normal 
volume on account of the scarcity of labor, 
but enough flour is going out to cover 
immediate requirements. Mills are not seek- 
ing any additional domestic business these 
days as they have all they can do to get 
out the essential quantity in addition to 
their export orders. With wheat at pres- 
ent prices there is little profit in domestic 
sales of flour. Lists are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, April 3: top patents $5.25 bbl, sec- 
onds $4.60, bakers $4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, 
net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Canadian spring wheat flour mills received 
additional orders from the British govern- 
ment during the week. The entire milling 
eapacity of the country is now booked up 
until end of July. This week's business 
was very heavy. No other market did 
any buying, but presumably when any want 
flour their orders will be squeezed in some- 
how, although mills are booked up until 
end of crop year. Prices are strengthen- 
ing steadily, gaining another 6d during the 
week. Quotations, April 3: government reg- 
ulation grade of Canadian flour 35s 6d@ 
35s 9d per 280 lbs, April-May-June sea- 
board, 35s 94@36s, July, winter ports. 

There was a little more activity in win- 
ter wheat flour during the week. Fair sales 
were reported, but some of these were of 
blended flour. No export business is pos- 
sible, as winters are too dear for markets 
of the West Indies. Prices are unchanged 


from those of a week ago. Quotations, 
April 3: pure Ontario winters $5.20@5.30 
bbl, in second-hand jute bags, Montreal 


freight basis; $4.90 bulk, 
seaboard, for export. 
Delivery of winter wheat is light, but de- 
mand also is limited. Farmers are holding 
this grain owing to the poor movement of 
feeding grains from head of the lakes. The 
price is at the ceiling. Quotations, April 
3: $1.10@1.11 bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 
Winnipeg: Export flour sales Canadian 
flour reached a large total again last week 
and aggregated slightly more than 3,500,000 
bus, in terms of wheat. This boosted export 
flour sales for the month of March to the 
equivalent of roughly 15,000,000 bus of 
wheat. All of the flour was sold for United 
Kingdom account. Domestic sales were 
moderate and coupled with export orders 
mills are booked through to the end of 
June and into July. Plants are operating 
continuously. Mills in market for the north- 
ern grades of wheat, but find offerings of 
No. 3 northern scarce. Quotations, April 3: 
top patent springs for delivery between Fort 


in buyers’ bags, 
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A new brochure, “Science at Your Serv- 
ice,” has been prepared for executives, 
technologists and others in the food field. 
War times present many new problems. 
New ingredients, new formulas—vitamin 
retention, enrichment and control. This 
brochure describes the facilities of our 
organization in helping you meet these 
problems. It is available upon request. 
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William and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents 
to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: There was again no trace of 
export business being worked during the 
week, and the trade here was not very 
optimistic about forward business for two 
reasons: first, flour mills in western Canada 
are pretty well booked up for months ahead 
of business placed through the United 
Kingdom for shipment from Atlantic Coast 
ports, and secondly, the rail transporta- 
tion picture is becoming more difficult daily. 

While there have been steady inquiries 
from Central and South America for Cana- 
dian flour at almost any price, no steam- 
ship space has been made available here 
for some time and there is no likelihood 
of this being done in the immediate future. 
In order then to work any business it would 
be necessary to ship the flour by rail to 
U. S. Pacific Coast ports in the South and 
load on ship there. During the week it 
was announced in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa that American railways were not 
handling Canadian wheat going into Mexico 
due to the pressure of war supplies move- 
ments, and this is taken to mean that the 


same situation would apply to Canadian 
flour. 
The domestic trade, however, continues 


to make up for a lot of export disappoint- 
ments, and dealers here report sales now 
the best for nearly 10 years. This is due 
to increased population, heavy army con- 
tracts and the making of lunches for thou- 
sands of war workers. This means that 
bread bakers are working to capacity, and 
with the new meat rationing scheduled to 
go into effect early in May, there is certain 
to be a very heavy shift to increased use 
of bread. 

Hard wheat flour supplies are coming in 


good volume at present and prices are 
holding very steady at price ceiling levels. 
Cash car quotations for cotton 98's are 


$5.40 for top patents, $5 for bakers patents 
and $4.90 for Vitamin B. In regard to 
Vitamin flour the sale here continues disap- 
pointing and far below government expec- 
tations. This is attributed in large measure 
to the absence of any sustained campaign 
of public education. 

Ontario soft wheat supplies are ample 
for current needs, and demand is quite 
good, with the price to the trade holding 
around $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 
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Quotations Tuesday, April 6 

Minneapolis: The feed supply situation 
seems to become tighter with each passing 
week. Northwestern mill offerings have 
dried up. A message received from the 
East by a local mill states that it looks as 
though a good many small feed concerns 
will have to close up for lack of supplies. 


The price no longer is a_ consideration. 
Millers say they have customers ready to 
contract for any shipment up to and in- 


cluding next December at ceilings, with the 
proviso that if the ceilings are lifted in the 
meantime, the advanced price will be paid. 
Inquiry is general from all territories, and 
jobbers, unable to get millfeed for their 
customers, are looking around for offerings 
of ground government wheat. 

Kansas City: Strong; trend, ceiling; sup- 
ply light; bran and shorts $36.50@37, nom. 

Omaha: Feed demand continues heavy, 
much more than offerings and supplies; 
ceiling prices prevail on all feedstuffs, $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand good, prices steady at 
ceiling, supplies sold out several weeks in 
advance, basis Kansas City; bran and shorts 
$36.50. 

Hutchinson: Persistent; trend strong; sup- 
ply short; $36.50@37.50 for all feeds (Kan- 
sas City basis). 

Salina: Demand continues excellent, trend 
steady, supply inadequate; ceiling prices 
prevail on both bran and shorts. 

Oklahoma City: Excellent demand for all 
classes of millfeeds; prices continue on the 
ceiling and unchanged; quotations, basis 
burlap bags, carload shipments, for southern 
deliveries: bran $1.90@1.95 per bag of 100 
lbs, mill run $1.90@1.95, shorts $1.90@1.95. 
For northern deliveries: bran $1.85@1.90, 
mill run $1.85@1.90, shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Fort Worth: Unsatisfied; trend tight at 








Food Distribution Service 








New York Metropolitan Area 


FOR ALL FOODS SOLD TO 


Wholesale and Retail Grocers 
Both Large and Small Bakers 


Will act as broker or merchandiser. 
Operate own warehouse in which stocks can be carried. 
Also have own experienced and specialized sales organization. 


Address 6091, The Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 


oversold; 


supply, 
wheat bran $23.40, gray shorts $23.40, white 
shorts not quoted, delivered Texas common 


the mixed car ceilings; 


points, mixed cars. 

Chicago: Good; trend strong; supply light; 
spring and hard winter bran $40.40, std. 
midds. $40.40, flour midds. $40.40, red dog 
$40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
and brown shorts, $39@39.50, red dog $39.50. 

Toledo: Market strong; largest producer 
has withdrawn all offers, both quick and 
prompt shipment; prices at ceilings; demand 


cannot be taken care of; no quotations 
available. 

Buffalo: Prices firm at ceiling prices; 
trade trying hard last week to figure out 
what effect the new feed wheat program 
will have on prices; trend firm; supply 
light; bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog, second clear and heavy mixed feeds, 
$42.26. 

New York: Heavy; trend, at ceilings; 


practically nothing available; all grades 
$45.55 @ 45.58. 

Boston: A _ slight improvement in the 
tight situation from the government's sales 
of feed wheat, but no relief for jobbers and 
resellers still caught between their price 
ceilings for resale and prices they are com- 
pelled to pay for supplies. Eastern and 
western mills quoted on the same basis for 
bran and midds., but neither adequate for 
near-by demand. Mill quotations quoted at 
ceilings; spring bran $46.48, midds. $46.48, 
mixed feed $46.48, and red dog $46.48. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; bran, std. and pure spring $45.65 
bid; hard winter $45.65, soft winter nominal, 
std. and flour midds. $45.65, red dog $45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Urgent; trend unchanged; 
supply scarce, with offerings quite light; 
spring bran and red dog $44.50@45.50, nom. 

Atlanta: Cannot be met; trend unchanged; 
supply very scarce; feed mills, dealers and 
feeders throughout the South still having 
increasing difficulty in obtaining supplies of 


by-products; offerings very scant on all 
items; there have been fair amounts of 
ground rye, barley and oats bought in 


recent weeks as a substitute for by-product 
feeds usually purchased; availability of 
government feed wheat in near future is 
expected to afford considerable relief; bran 
$46.40@47.40, gray shorts $46.40@47.40, std. 
midds. $47.40, rye midds. $44.50, red dog 
$47.40; prices nominal due to scarcity; pul- 


verized rye, $49.55. 
Nashville: Demand good; far exceeds of- 
ferings, as mills report unable to produce 


sufficient lots for requirements. Mills near- 
by trying to satisfy their flour and feed 
customers; prices at ceilings; both bran and 
shorts $43.30. 


Seattle: Good; trend stronger; supply 
fair; $36.50@37. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50. 


San Francisco: Offerings very light, with 


most mills oversold for next three months 
and not quoting; prices generally at ceil- 
ings, with demand good. Utah-Idaho: red 


mill run $40.50@41.20, blended $40.50@ 41.20, 
white $41.20@41.70; Oregon-Washington: red 
mill run $40.70@41.20, std. $41.20@41.70, 
white $41.20@41.70, white bran $41.20@41.70, 
midds. $41.20@41.70, shorts $41.20@41.70; 
Montana: bran and mill run $41.20@41.70 
(none offered); California: blended mill run 
$40.70@41.20, white $41.20@41.70. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; 
very limited; $42.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand good; supplies 
are becoming a little more plentiful as the 
pasture season approaches and there is less 
buying ahead. Export sales have declined 
owing to scarcity of export permits. These 
are worth $12@12.50 ton. The export price 
is at the ceiling of the Boston market and 
domestic values are also at the Canadian 
ceiling level. Bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal basis; for export 
$46 ton, basis Montreal freight, Canadian 
funds. 

Winnipeg: Western domestic trade very 
slow; all available supplies moving east; 
bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand continues very active. Shortage of 
hay on the coast is an added factor in the 
increased millfeed purchases. Stocks in 
dealers’ hands are reported ample for all 
current needs and recent transportation dif- 
ficulties*"in clearing the stuff from prairie 
flour mills, have been straightened out. Quo- 
tations are unchanged on a cash car basis: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


supply 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 3, in tons, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis eee -+» 14,610 7,700 
Kansas City 1,325 1,750 6,375 5,225 
Philadelphia .. 400 100 eee eee 
Milwaukee .... 20 oe 2,920 2,080 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
v RRC ee smear 


LARGE, WELL-KNOWN FLOUR MILLING 
corporation with mills in Northwest and 
Southwest is interested in salesman for 
Boston territory on straight salary and 
expense basis. Applicant need not neces- 
sarily be experienced in flour sales, but 
previous contact with bakers, bakers’ sup- 
ply houses and flouf jobbers would be an 
advantage. In written application state 
age, salary, draft status, detailed sales ex- 
perience and references, including small 
photograph, if convenient. All applica- 
tions will be held confidential, with no 
contact with references without applicant’s 
consent. Address 6065, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
; Vv 


EFFICIENT HEAD MILLER, WELL EDU- 
cated, capable of milling under laboratory 
control, hard or soft wheat; experience 
in mills up to 3,000-bbl; seeks connection 
with progressive mill. Address 6103, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAKERY SUPERINTENDENT WITH CE- 























real chemistry knowledge desires connec- 
tion west of the Rockies; two to three 
weeks’ notice required; best of references 
as to ability and character. Address 6057, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

POSITION AS HEAD MILLER (FOR DU- 
ration and after) in mill up to 250-bbl; 


references if desired; married; correspond- 
ence with mills in Minnesota or near-by 
states preferred; would consider second 
miller position. Address 6101, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AVAILABLE FOR PHILADELPHIA AND 
adjacent markets, successful flour sales- 
man with excellent background of sales 
and merchandising training in the sale 
and promotion of both family and bakers’ 
flour. Capable of handling any class of 
trade. Can assume responsibility. Mar- 
ried, good health, aggressive. Graduate 
of American Institute of Baking. Can 
furnish bond. References will stand the 
very closest study. Address 6087, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
, v 


1—SMITH EXACT WEIGHT SCALE, 1 TO 
50 Ibs; 1—Muchen scale feeder, 75-bu ca- 
pacity; 1—25-h.p. ball-bearing Allis motor, 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 1,150 r.p.m., with com- 
pensator and switch; 1—10-h.p. ball-bear- 














ing Allis motor, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 1,150 
r.p.m., with compensator and _= switch; 
1—2-h.p. motor, ball-bearing Allis, 3- 


phase, 60-cycle, 1,150 r.p.m., with switch. 
* W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, East St. 
Louis, Il. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





























FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ° 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $6.75@ 7.05 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.55@ 6.85 
Spring first clear ............ 6.25@ 6.65 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.50@ 7.00 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 6.30@ 6.85 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.75@ 6.00 
Soft winter short patent .... 7.50@ 8.85 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.40@ 8.65 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.25@ 7.20 
Beye BOUF, WHER ccc ccccccces 5.05@ 5.25 
Rye flour, dark ....ccccccces 4.20@ 4.55 


Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 
cence $....@7.80 $8.80@9.00 
6.35@ 6.45 


Family patent 
Pe cccondestoacuss shes @ sse6 


*Includes near-by straights. 
iTuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft win 


WMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis B 
$6.55@ 6.65 §....@.... O. tse” Bese 
6.35@ 6.45 ee he cvocke G6 
6.05@ 6.10 cece Poors ¢oe wees es 
os Pieces 6.35@ 6.45 Tee, ek 
oo @ oon 6.20@ 6.30 6.75@ 6.85 
Pee 5.05@ 5.35 5.25@ 6.00 
eevee wer, Leen ~+++@ 17.80 
oe @Meces wee eenee -++-@ 7.80 
cece Meees wer, ere 6.00@ 6.50 
4.95@ 5.15 eer. Seen -+ee@ 5.78 
4.25@ 4.50 a oe ~++-@ 5.18 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
ES ae oon awe $7.20@ 7.40 
Montana ...... oman 7.00@ 7.20 





ter 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 


Spring second pat.{. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.60 ....@.... 


wheat flour. **In cottons, Ft. William basis. 


uffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
-+e+@ 7.46 eee SPE Sy Pee $7.35@ 7.50 $7.45@ 7.60 ae Pe Sanne G «... 
-2-@ 17.26 7.10@ 7.38 ee Per 7.25@ 7.35 7.35@ 7.50 sooetPoces eee 
--@ 6.75 7.05@ 7.25 ‘see acts 7.00@ 7.15 7.05@ 7.20 voas@aves 7 ae 
7.20@ 7.35 i esen te 7.35@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.55 eo nee 7.90@ 8.40 

° eee 7.10@ 7.20 ee, rr 7.25@ 7.35 7.30@ 7.40 eve Bacwe 7.60@ 7.90 
See 6.35@ 6.55 wre, vir cose Moces wer) Fee on ee aces | Jae 
we eee on, Leer cvausees 0 oe oe ens 7.90@ 8.10 “eae sata 8.70@ 9.20 
eee 7.47@ 8.35 ee Pere er ee 7.70@ 7.90 iin eens 8.40@ 8.70 
ss eaes ry er eer eee er. tk 7.50@ 7.70 Tee 7.60@ 8.10 
@ 5.80 5.25@ 5.85 vvceteees 5.40@ 5.65 eens oes ePedee ee" See 
@ 5.20 eS ee re ee wer. Ste rer. eee rer, ew —— aa 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
35s 64 @ 35s 9d vaice 
patentst. .$5.20@5.30 


Spring exports§. 
Ont. 90% 


198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes 





MOISTURE SUPPLY AMPLE 
IN NORTHWEST; SIZABLE 
ACREAGE INCREASE SEEN 


MinneEApoiis, Minn.—Ample top and 
subsoil moisture prevails in the spring 
wheat area, the first crop report of the 
Occident Elevator Division of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. indicates. 

“It is difficult to forecast what the 
increase in acreage will be in different 
grains, but the general tone of our re- 
ports indicates that the farmers are go- 
ing to put in the biggest acreage of all 
kinds of grain that is possible,” the re- 
port states. “We have had reports in- 
dicating an increase in wheat acreage 
from 5% to 30%, and our guess is that 
if the season is not too late, there will 
be an increase of about 10% over last 
year’s acreage. There will also be a 
large increase in flax acreage. It should 
average 20% over last year’s acreage, 
taking the territory as a whole. With 
a favorable season the acreage will be 
planted in spite of the shortage of help 
and machinery, and if we get a crop the 
harvesting and saving of this grain will 
be a different story. 

“Throughout North Dakota reports in- 
dicate that no seeding of any amount will 
be done before April 15. In Montana 
some seeding is reported on high ground 
and with favorable weather seeding 
would be general in Montana outside of 
the northern tier of counties,” the report 
adds, 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING FEED OUTLOOK 
UNFAVORABLE IN TEXAS 


Fort Wortn, Texas.—As spring comes 
in, the shape of things to come, as to 
feed supplies in this territory the coming 
season, begins to emerge and so far it is 
not too encouraging. Fall sown oats, 
which got off to a good start, were badly 
hurt by a hard freeze in February and 
another freeze in early March finished 
most of the acreage and also destroyed 
about all of the spring planting which 
had been intended to replace the acreage 
lost in the first freeze. 

Extremely dry weather which has pre- 
vailed since December all over the grain 
belt of Texas contributed to the damage. 
With no prospect of raising an oat crop 
this year, it now appears that Texas 
will have to depend on northern mar- 
kets during the coming season for sup- 
plies of oats to an even greater extent 
than last, though the 1942 crop was very 
short. 

Wheat in the soft wheat area has also 
been hurt by cold, but will come out if 
rain comes soon. In the panhandle, the 
principal wheat producing territory, 





there are reports of very dry top soil 
but there is still abundant subsoil mois- 
ture and the plant is not suffering. The 
season so far has been windy and there 
is much dust blowing but the stand is 
thick and no wind damage, at least, as 
yet. Planting of forage crops is being 
held up waiting for rain and corn plant- 
ing, now due, will also be delayed as 
long as possible waiting for “a season in 
the ground.” Without widespread abun- 
dant rains all over the state before long, 
Texas crop prospects in general will be- 
come increasingly unfavorable. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CCC 1,000,000 Bus 
Short of Emergency 
Corn Requirements 


With approximately 1,327,000,000 bus 
of corn available on American farms, not 
including government loan stocks, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. appeared to be 
1,000,000 bus short of the grain for 
deliveries in the trade to cover bookings 
made in Chicago for its account to meet 
emergency needs of processors, feed 
mixers and alcohol distillers, according to 
the Washington bureau of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 





This was disclosed when revised fig- 
ures on CCC-owned corn available for 
sale at terminals came through from 
Chicago. * They showed that the trade 
has already sold 13,500,000 bus of corn 
for CCC and that the corporation has 
only 12,500,000 bus in store at country 
points in Illinois and Iowa to cover those 
commitments. 

Stocks of owned grain in other states, 
a frantic survey by the agency showed, 


are virtually frozen there, both for rea- 
sons of need within those areas and be- 
cause to move the grain into Chicago 
would induce a back-haul of feed wheat 
to supply the country points which rail- 
roads are ill-equipped to handle. 

As this increasingly serious situation 
in corn supplies at terminals and in gov- 
ernment stocks developed, Department 
of Agriculture officials reported enor- 
mous consumption of corn in the first 
three months of this year, amounting to 
approximately 846,000,000 bus. 

Despite this mass disappearance, fig- 
ures to be made public next week in the 
agency’s quarterly report on the feed 
and corn supply situation, show visible 
supply of 1,500,000,000 bus as of April 
1, with a crop expectation of 2,800,- 
000,000 bus on the basis of estimated 
plantings and average yields an acre. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC N. W. SELLING 
WHEAT TO MIDDLE WEST 


Porttanp, Orecon.—There was a sub- 
stantial run of new wheat business be- 
ing done with the middle west last week, 
with prices working into line for western 
red and ordinary hard winters, around 
$1.28 bu, basis coast. This was suffi- 
cient to draw wheat out of farmers’ 
hands in the high rate points to the coast, 
and allow them to redeem their wheat 
at a small margin of profit. With wheat 
loans coming due at the end of April, 
farmers are more inclined to let go of 
their wheat, especially when they can sell 
for a cent over the loan redemption. 

Inquiry was brisk from mills in Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Indiana, with some 
Kansas mills purchasing in this terri- 
tory. 





ARAB FARMERS HOARDING WHEAT 


* * * 


* * 


Clinking Gold Coins Used to Lure Out Supplies 


Introduction of gold coins is among 
the measures being studied here to meet 
the problem of feeding North Africa’s 
civilian population on the theory that 
the clinking coins may bring hoarded 
wheat into the open as nothing else 
would, Edward Kennedy reports in an 
Associated Press dispatch from Algiers. 

North Africa grows more wheat than 
it needs and when this year’s crop comes 
in next June there will be plenty of 
bread for everyone. Last year’s crop 
was poor, however, and some of it was 
taken by the Germans, while more of 
it was hoarded. The current problem, 
therefore, is feeding the population until 
harvest time, the report continues. 

The United States is shipping some 


17,000 tons of flour for civilian use each 
month, but stocks are so low that this 
is not enough. As a result of the Amer- 
ican shipments the quality of the bread 
has been greatly improved and the pop- 
ulation is. very grateful for it, but the 
bread ration still is low—especially in 
the hardest hit areas near the Tunisian 
front. 

If the hoarded wheat can be loosed 
it is believed there will be enough to go 
around until harvest time and the ration 
can be increased. 

Most of the hoarding is done by small 
Arab farmers who have hidden part of 
last year’s wheat and are reluctant to 
let it go before the new crop comes in, 
it is said. 


STATE FOOD EMERGENCY 
COMMISSION APPOINTED 
BY GOVERNOR DEWEY 


Ausany, N. Y.—A food emergency 
commission of 11 men has been appointed 
by Governor Thomas A. Dewey in an 
effort to handle the wartime problems of 
the state. H. E. Babcock, a farmer near 
Ithaca and a former president of the 
Grange League Federation Exchange, a 
large co-operative, has been named chair- 
man of the commission which hopes to 
“foresee and meet situations as_ they 
arise.” 

The governor said that the general 
functions of the new unit will be to 
help New York farmers attain maxi- 
mum production, partly through al- 
leviating such shortages as those in labor 
and machinery, assure continued ship- 
ment into the state of necessary feed 
and other supplies, and guide adaptation 
of New York citizens “with foresight 
and common sense” to necessary changes 
in diet. 

Dean Carl A. Ladd, of the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell, is executive direc- 
tor of the commission and _ included 
among the other members are Joseph F. 
McAllister, Gouverneur feed merchant, 
and Austin W. Carpenter, of Sherburne, 
president of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants. 

The group will operate under and be 
financed by the State War Council. 
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ROBERT C. MUIR DIES 

New York, N. Y.—Robert C. Muir, 
New York representative of the Glidden 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, died in the 
Greenwich Hospital on March 6, after an 
illness of several months. Mr, Muir was 
a prominent member of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., and of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, and had been associate 
with the Glidden company for nearly 
40 years. He is survived by his wite, 
two daughters and a son, Lieutenant 
Robert C. Muir, Jr., of the Army Air 
Forces, stationed at Gunter Field, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
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SALES RESISTANCE 
The sun displays his color card 
In rainbows overhead, 
A gorgeous spectrum, ranging from 
Deep violet to red. 





He cannot tempt the wheatfields though. 
Selection, as of old, 
Remains just green for springtime, and 
An autumn choice of gold. 
Srerra Lavina OL1son. 
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Book Shows How 
Bread Stretches 
Rationed Foods 


How to use bread as an extender of 
other foods, from soup through dessert 
course, is the subject of a 16-page book- 
let in color, offered to bakers by the 
Department of Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. It is a timely 
promotion piece with proven popularity, 
according to bakers who have used it 
under their own imprint. 

Title of the booklet, “New Glamour 
Recipes Featuring Bread,” is a cheerful 
relief to the homemaker who’s_ been 
hearing too much recently about the 
negative side of the food picture. Rec- 
ipes carry the signatures of three lead- 
ing food writers: Elizabeth Woody, of 
McCalls; Katharine Fisher, of Good 
Housekeeping, and Dorothy Kirk, of the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

Additional copy by Dr. James A. 
Tobey points out that “bread provides 
good proteins is our best and 
cheapest source of food-energy ° 
and it is not a ‘fattening’ food.” Cost 
of this four-color booklet to bakers is 
Prices range from $10 to $16 per 
1,000, depending upon the quantity or- 
dered. 

For a sample of “New Glamour Rec- 
ipes Featuring Bread,” write to the De- 
partment of Nutrition, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 


low. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Marshall Cup 
Ready for Bakers’ 
Golf Competition 


For years the Marshall Cup has been 
synonymous with golf tournaments be- 
tween bakers’ clubs in the East. The 
cup was presented by M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board of the Continental 
Baking Co., early in 1928, and the first 
tournament for it was played between 
the bakers’ clubs of New York and 
Philadelphia at the Montclair (N. J.) 
Golf Club on May 16, 1928. 

Since that time the cup has been played 
for at least once a year, and has been 
top prize in a total of 26 tournaments. 
Members of bakers’ clubs from the fol- 
lowing cities or sections have partici- 
pated in these tournaments: New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Potomac States, Min- 
nesota, New England, California, Kan- 
sas City and central Pennsylvania. 

The original “Lee Marshall Cup” was 
retired on Sept. 26, 1942. It was prop- 
erly engraved and presented to its donor 
by all participating clubs. Mr. Marshall 
has now presented “Marshall Cup No. 2,” 
and it will be placed in competition as 
soon as conditions permit. 

——BREAD 16 THE.STAFF OF LIFE 
PEANUT OIL FOR WAR USES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard has issued an order 
that reserves 25% of the peanut oil pro- 
duction at the point of refining to assure 
adequate quantities for essential war 
uses. Under the order, Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 14, effective Feb. 5, pur- 
chases will be made by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., and the amounts acquired 
will be allocated to war requirements 
by the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion. It is estimated that at least 40,- 
000,000 Ibs of peanut oil will be pro- 









duced during the remainder of the crush- 
ing season until fall, and the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will acquire at least 10,000,- 
000 Ibs of peanut oil by means of this 
order. Peanut oil is used in shortenings, 
among other things. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP IS GROWING 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Sixty-five at- 
tended the March dinner meeting of the 
Associated Bakers of Minneapolis. The 
association now has a membership of 
114, 82 of which are bakers. Allied 
members were urged to bring in a new 
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member each at the April meeting. Bak- 
ers, the chairman said, appreciate more 
than ever before the value of association 
membership, and it was voted unani- 
mously to increase the dues to $10 an- 
nually, to better help the state and 
national bodies carry on in the face of 
war conditions. 

A sample production record sheet was 
displayed that would enable the retail- 
ers to keep closer track of their costs. 
With such a weekly record on file, they 
would be in position to substantiate 
claims of higher ingredient and labor 
costs when filing new ceiling prices with 
the OPA. The association will have the 


81 





production record forms printed and 
distribute them to members at cost. 

Difficulty in registering for rationed 
goods, such as canned, bottled, dried 
and frozen fruits, was freely discussed, 
but all were advised to be patient and 
register, or otherwise they would be 
unable to get necessary supplies. 

George Swanson announced that he 
has filed as a candidate for election to 
the city council from the seventh ward. 
Other industries are represented on the 
council, and the bakers felt that if they 
had a member on it they would get a 
better hearing when legislation affecting 
their business is proposed. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


“HUNTER’S CREAM” 
is the absolute quality top, but 
“HUNTER’S FLYER” 
always is in there pitching quality with 
economy, and 
HUNTER’S WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
has the protein content essential for 
a natural high vitamin loaf 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL, All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


e 


5 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 














* + 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


Wheat 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Country Elevators 








High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 


GRAIN i, 
Receivi: Shi and Expo 
. “Opti yt Bromptly Executed 
Head Office: . oe a 
Branches: Toronto, gary, Lethbridge, 
Edmonton, a Montreal 




















R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLOO,” Toronto. 




















GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLe ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


a Years’ Experience |: 
rt Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
aa & yah INC., 
i John Street. New York 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Ze ee ee TORONTO, CANADA 








PURITY Cue =~ STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 











CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Fe ee 





Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 




















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @® CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 











Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SO > 


~ JUTE 4 - JUTE 4 
we BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
A 


| tial 
| * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO.., Limited / 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” / ° 
cients em’ SEYMARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Michardson & Sons 
Z / M / 7 é oa 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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DOMINION RETAIL BAKERS 
- WORK TOGETHER IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Retail 
Store Bakers Association was recently 
formed in Canada for the purpose of rep- 
resenting this branch of the baking in- 
dustry on the war advisory committee 
assisting the national director of bread 
and bakery products. A representative 
will also be appointed to the National 
Council of the Baking Industry which 
maintains offices in Ottawa. It was felt 
that retail bakers must be in a posi- 
tion to provide government officials with 
information, advice and assistance re- 
garding their branch of the industry for 
purposes of control. Naturally, control 
authorities cannot consult individual or 
small groups of bakers and prefer to 
work through the National Council. 

It was found that through lack of 
proper representation retail bakers were 
sometimes discriminated against in the 
rulings of control authorities. For in- 
stance, the sugar administrator had con- 
sidered it advisable to eliminate all 
icings and to confine production to a 
few lines of simple cakes. These pro- 
posals were considered to be detrimental 
to the interests of retail bakers and 
were strongly opposed. 

As soon as the new association was 
formed a committee prepared a definite 
schedule of bakery production procedure, 
showing how the retail store bakeries 
could reduce varieties in some cases 
more than 80% without jeopardizing 
their interests too much. The suggestions 
made were calculated not only to save 
manpower and stress the nutritional 
values of bakery products more, but 
enable bakers to produce greater quan- 
tities of popular products at better 
margins. These proposals met with ap- 
proval and the sugar administrator has 
announced he is prepared to recommend 
that bakers be allowed to continue to 
receive 70% of their 1941 sugar require- 
ments and to use it as they see fit. 

The president of this new association is 
Fred C. Copp, Toronto; vice president, 
B. V. Rasmussen, Toronto, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Charles H. L. Reid, To- 
ronto. Members of the executive com- 
mittee include bakers located at Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax and other 
points. This association represents the 
retail bakers of Canada from coast to 
coast. 











TRADEMARKS | 


> 














The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
Notice of opposition. 


TIT’S Essential CARROT FOODS; Nine 
Stephens, New York, N. Y; breads, biscuits 
and cookies. Use claimed since July, 1939. 

RYE CRUNCH: Nordic Maid KNACKE- 
BROD; Nordic Baking and Importing Co., 
Seattle, Wash; knackebrod, namely, Swedish 
Style flat rye wafers. Use claimed since 
July 15, 1940. 

PEP-O-CONE; M. & B. Cone Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥; ice cream cones. Use claimed 
Since June 3, 1942. 

PIG’N WHISTLE; Pig’n Whistle Corp., 
San Francisco, Cal; cakes, pies, coffee cakes, 
French and Danish pastries, muffins, dough- 
nuts, buns, meringue shells, soft rolls, 
cookies, patty shells, pie covers, chocolate 
gingerbread and butterhorns. Use claimed 
since Nov. 1, 1908. 

VITAFERS; Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
Ill; health biscuit. Use elaimed since July 
21, 1942. 

BIT-O'-B,; Elizabeth Monaghan, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich; bread. Use claimed since Oc- 
tober, 1940. 

SUGAR DADDY; Bardin & Jensen, Los 
Angeles, Cal; sugar wafers, fig bars, graham 
toffees, cream sandwiches, peanut butter 
bites and butterwafer sandwiches. Use 
claimed since Jan, 1, 1942. 
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“Sweet Cream” 












“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Sasnak Flour” Duluth Universal — Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 





PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


"inn cbc bouche For Over Fifty Years... 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. KING’S GOLD 











The Will KING’S BEST 
e Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, a U. 3 GOLD MINE 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour EXCELSIOR 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


“— ... Made in Minnesota 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS H. H. King Flour Mills Company 
~ ee MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The Morrison Milling Co. 





Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


For the baker who cares 


SHORT PATENT 


CHEROKEE | exces eaten 





STRAIGHT GRADE 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘“GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


«+e. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 











spring wheat 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


cl sr rows | | CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, me. 


“SUPERB” 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 

















CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


WINNTEPEG «§ VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


= 





COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 












GETTING OFF EASY 





A certain breeder of dairy cattle is 
distinguished for the excellent quality of 


FAMILY PATENTS 
his cattle, and his relentless insistence ‘s 
on his hired hands keeping busy. A White Crest Red Crest 
Negro came to him one day and applied 4 

High Ratio Cake Flours 


for a job. 
“You don’t look to me like a man that 
J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


wants a steady job,” said the dairyman. 
“Yessah, boss, Ah wants a stiddy job.” 
“Well, go to work then.” 








CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


stro The Negro went and found that he not TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
ty is only had to milk 20 cows, but care for ’ cmimntianin Manns 
\ br o th 4 the milk, wash the utensils, curry the 5 
Sapphire Flo wheat flav? ( giricted | ingre fe cows and feed them, clean the stalls, and 
chiv - these you y smooth ia drive the cows to and from the pasture. 
its prt < ° elp.” Let we yoday's operat He put in about 18 hours a day. He New Mill Completed 1936 
qual ur GF { unde stayed for two months, and then gave 66 ” 
elp Yo Ste) Ss g 
Let Soper problems ¥ Sg C Q. notice. A SLOG AN Baker 
the produc LL NTANA “I knew it! I knew it!” replied the 
ce) 
1s. M 


f ¥ 
Seay 
‘ FLOUR nes 

















Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





of LIVERPOOL 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


dairyman. “I knew you didn’t want a 
steady job, you no count rascal.” 
“Yassuh, boss, ah does,” protested the 
Negro, “but you’s been layin’ me off six 
hours every night.” 
¥ ¥ 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
Customer—I don’t like the looks of 
that codfish. 
Fish Dealer—Lady, if it’s looks you’re 
after, why don’t you buy a goldfish? 
¥ ¥ 


PROOF ENOUGH 
Mistress—Did you water the fern, 
Nora? 
Maid—Sure, mum. Don’t you hear 
the water dripping on the rug? 
¥ ¥ 
PERSEVERANCE 
Professor (lecturing on perseverance) : 
He drove straight toward his objective. 
He looked neither to the right nor to 
the left, but hurried forward. Nothing 
could turn him from his course. All 
who crossed his path did so at their own 
peril. What would you call such a man? 
Student—A truck driver. 
¥ s¥ 
ADVICE 
When your sight commences to go 
back on you it is not always your 
glasses you ought to change, but what 
you put in them. 
¥ ¥ 
HAPPINESS 
He—Darling, I’m going to make you 
the happiest girl in the world. 
She—Don’t tell me you are going to 
shoot yourself. 
¥ ¥ 
GOING UP 
A lawyer whose. office was on the 
twelfth floor was expecting a client of 


El Reno, Okla. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS co. 


Joseph, M 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 

















OS, @, De BM iain cxevenssenenssscsnsbed $4,904,187 his from the country. The door opened 
— ———— in U. me Cnavewedncegeeseceews 500,000 and the client entered puffing violently. 
urplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 “Some walk—up these 12 flights,” he ’ 
CHUBB & SON panted. DOBRY’S BEST 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 


Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - a 
held by all leading millers Hurt Build 


Atlanta, 
Royal Bank uilding - + Montreal 


“But why didn’t you take the -eleva- BEST OF THE WEST 


tor?” asked the attorney. DOBRY FLOUR MILLS Inc. 
J 


“ ” ‘ 
I meant to,” replied the client, “but YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
I missed it.” aan 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,”” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRoONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 









ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,"” Glasgow. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 









WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Pxriip,” Dundee 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTry,” London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘D1pLoma," Glasgow 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets GLASGOW, C. 2 


C, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘'GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 












D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 

















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 






New York 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Mm. phi i 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








NEW YORK 
PHILAD 











E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 











ANALYSES 
FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


is mptSservi 


Siebel Institute of hala wy 
160 Montar CHICAGO 11. | 

















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 





New York, N. Y. 





L.. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 












Flour Specialists fict'hour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MISAENG & 
PRODUCTS 00. Merch 
Lamar, Colo. St. on Mo. | 




























WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 













117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 











J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 














Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 


COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, II. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 

Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND SST Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 














Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Within the lunch boxes of American workmen, there’s 
a production secret that the enemy dare not reveal to 
its own people. It’s more than a matter of so many calo- 
ries, SO many vitamins...important as they are. It goes 
back to the home, and to the homemaker who spreads 
the sandwiches to meet the individual preferences of 
Jim or Joe or Mary, as the case may be. 

Because the American workman, by and large, can 
still eat for enjoyment as well as for nutrition, his spirit 
as well as his body is better fed. Thus nourished, he can 





& @¢ 
FOR AMERICA’S PRODUCTION SECRET. . Tuguire W, 


outproduce the healthiest of slaves. Luckily for Amer- 
ica, good taste and good nutrition go hand in hand in one 
plentiful and popular lunch box food: white bread. 

A preference for products made from white flour is 
deeply rooted in American eating habits. Today, the 
milling industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour not only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write: NA-93 



















... and here’s the practical 
material to help you promote your 
enriched white bread 


Now that enrichment is the law of the land, you'll 
want to make every effort to get your enriched 
white bread in the limelight, gain preferred posi- 
tion among your customers and prospects. 

To help you gain that important leading sales 
spot in your community, General Mills offers you 
a free enrichment merchandising kit, designed to 
get your enriched white bread promotion off to 
a rousing start. 

This kit is chock-full of tested selling and dis- 
play materials: 

500 bread bands, 400 unimprinted in- 
serts, 2 posters, 2 easel displays, 1 ques- 
tion and answer book for sales girls, 1 
2-column newspaper ad mat, 1 booklet, 
‘*Facts You Need To Know About Bread 
Enrichment,’’ 1 mimeographed set of 
suggestions on how to use the sales ma- 
terial, 1 copy of the booklet, ‘‘Enriched 
Flour and Bread from the Housewife’s 
Viewpoint.”’ 





UNCLE SAM'S 


depending on you! 


representative and he'll see that you get one right 
away. (Only one free kit to a baking company. 


Additional material can be ordered at cost.) 




















BREWD EXRICHMENT 


AS PART OF Rg RAMONAL SUTETION PROGRAM 














If you haven’t already received this kit, all 


you have to do is contact your General Mills 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 




















Minneapolis, Minnesota 


